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TO THE READER. 



The Work now oiFered to the Profession 
originated, and was, in a great measure, com- 
pleted, in a Course of Lectures to Pupils. 

The Lectures^ were deUvered without any 
previous arrangement of the subject, or col- 
lection of authorities, and without the most 
distant intention of publication. 

_ _ • 

These observations are offered as an apo- 
logy for the want of a more complete and 
"systematic arrangement of the subject. 

That a large number of copies are in ex- 
istence, all of them containing inaccuracies 
committed in dictating the lectures, aild many 
of them containing the errors and omissions 
of transcribers, are among tlie motives for 
offering the work to the Public with priority 
6ver the Essay on Estates, &c. 

The object in view dictated the order of the 
pkrts, and each head was discussed briefly, or 
iii a more extended manner, as the duty of comr 
municating useful information to the pupils 
'seemed to require. The different parts of the 
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work wiD, on this account, be found very 
unequal in extent of information. 

To have discussed every head fully would 
have extended the work to an inconvenient 
size. Instead of an Elementary Book, a difiuse 
Treatise would have been produced. The 
object was to give an outline, not to fill it up ; 
and to enlarge on those heads only which are 
most useful in practice, and on which least 
information, in a connected series of obser- 
vations, is to be found in other works. 

Pupils in succession have uniformly de- 
clared, and by their improvement have 
evinced, that this work has aided their studies 
more than any other book which has been put 
into their hands. 

It taught them that practical knowledge, 
and gave them that facility of analysis, and 
those results of experience, embodied in writ- 
ing, which, unfortunately iot the Profession, 
are generally allowed to die with the possessor; 
or which, if verbally delivered, without being 
committed to writing, are retained imperfectly, 
and do not admit of examination, when their 
accuracy is to be brought to the test of 
practice. 

To instruct the solicitor in the mode of 
preparing his abstracts, and assist him in 
selecting its materials, is not the only objigct 
of this work. It aims at the higher and mor^ 
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iin{>oitant end of inculcating First Principles; 
of giving the rules, and teaching the reasons 
on which the practice is founded. The 
reader is elicited, by easy transitions, from the 
most simple propositions into the more ab- 
struse rules of Law. That labor which would 
deter any student who must collect the ma- 
terials for himself, from tiie pursuit of recondite 
and difficult points, is, it is hoped, rendered, 
by inductions, and gradual preparation, so 
simple and so easy, that the present woric may 
be well used, as it is intended to be, as a manual 
or grammar of tiie Rules of Law respecting 
Tides. 

Among his own Pupils, at least, this work 
has answered the design of the Author far 
beyond his expectation ; and he has had kmple 
experience of its utility. 

When it is considered that an Abstract is 
one of the first acts on which a young man is 
required to employ his talents, or exercise his 
industry, and that no one can prepare a draft 
from the deeds or other documents of a tide, 
without first abstracting, or selecting and com- 
bining, die several parts, arranging them on 
paper, or on his mind, it will be obvious, that 
any guide to assist him in this undertaking 
must, if it teach him the best, or even in tlie 
absence of better assistance, a good mode of 
performing his task, be of great utility. 
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1^0 carry the Student . into a knowledge 
of the grounds and rudiments of Law, by 
teaching him, step by step, the Principles and 
the Reasons of the Practice ; and to lead him, 
while learning to prepare his abstract, into the 
more nice and difficult branches of the Pro- 
fession, was deemed an object justifying the 
labor of the undertaking, and the still more 
arduous work of pubUcation. 

It is fully intended, and finally arranged, 
that this work should be completed in three 
volumes. 

It consists of one hundred Lectures, delir 
vered in as many hours ; each Lecture having 
occupied one hour. The reader may therefore, 
by the devotion of one hour in each of one 
hundred successive days, attain with ease the 
knowledge to be acquired from the pemsal of 
this work. But though the work was dictated 
in one hundred hours, its revision, its cor- 
rection, and the reference to authorities, have 
occupied a much larger portion of time.- 

Great anxiety has been felt to render the 
work as accurate as circumstances would ad<- 
mit. But in a work of this nature, depending 
so materially on conclusions formed in practice^ 
and often on an attempt to collect and reconcile 
the jarring and discordant opinions of Prac- 
titioners, and the fluctuating opinions of suc- 
cessive Judges, it would be the height of 
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^resumption and absurdity to expect to be free 
from error, or to escape from just criticism. 

Wiere positive exemption from error re- 
qttired from authors, how few works would be 
pifoper for the eye of the Public ! The work 
is as correct as the Author could make it; 
consistently with his other pursuits; and he 
has availed himself of every opportunity of 
detecting and correcting the errors into which 
he had fallen. 

Maay of flie propcWom depend on pra.- 
tice and opinion, and are not be relied on 
with confidence, but to be received with 
caution. When authorities are given, thiey are 
intended rather as the medium for further 
research, than as the foundation of the pro- 
position to which they are attached. 
' In directing the studies of the reader, Ae 
author has given a reference to works of merit 
with every attention to justice and professional 
utiUly. He has referred to his own productions 
ofteh6r than has been pleasant to his feelings ; 
and he has referred to them only because 
they most fully express the doctrines which 
he wished to inculcate ; and because the pre- 
sent work often fills up the chasm left in the 
preceding works; or because he wished to 
ivoid repetition, and to render the several 
publicationis parts of one and the same 
sysl^Bi. 
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Tke reader will observe that the Author has 
bestowed most labor on those parts which ai^ 
connected with his first Essay. Thus titles^ 
under Tenants in Tail, and for life, are 
meant to be supplements to the Essay on 
the Quantity of Estates, rendering that work 
more extensively useful in practice. 

On the other hand, as the productions of 
the Author's earliest studies were principally 
employed in collecting or in framing the rules 
of construction, and collecting the authorities 
under which estates in fee and in tail, and fo^ 
life and for years, are created, the observar 
tions on these topics, will, in the preseut work, 
be very concise. Utility has been the Author's 
object. His principal motive for the pub* 
lication is to assist the studies of others ; to 
supply to those who firom their circumstances 
in life cannot become pupils in a regular 
course of reading, some of those advantages 
Ivhich are to be derrvedfrom a scientific course 
of study, under the direction of those who 
devote a portion of their time to this rational 
axid useful mode of assisting young men to 
become qualified to practise widi honor and 
credit to themselves, and security and advan-- 
t^ge to the PuUic. 

To the Writer of these observations it is a 
pleading reflection, that his. Pupils have been 
a source of great comfort, satisfaction^ and 
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improvement to himself. In instructing them 
he has greatly extended the sphere of his own 
knowledge. The ardor and animation excited 
in communicating instruction to them have 
produced most of those works which the 
Profession have had, or are likely to have, 
from the Author. 

Without the duty of communicating in* 
formation to others, he would never have 
embodied into writing either the present 
Essay, or the three volumes already pub* 
lished of the Treatise on the Practice of 
Conveyancing. Such as these works are 
they are given to the Profession, as the means 
of assisting the studies of others, rather than 
as perfect works; as the foundation for future 
and more extensive research, than as com- 
plete treatises. 

To candid and liberal communications, 
suggesting errors, or questioning the accuracy 
of any of the propositions, the author will 
pay every deference and attention. He will 
be more ready to correct any errors, (and he 
is prepared to expect that there are many,) 
than to persist in them. 

In the third volume, an index to the cases, 
and to the principal points, and a table of 
errata, &c. wiU be added. 
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VITHEN land, or other property, which 
' ^ does not pass by mere delivery, but is 
held by a title, depending on documental evi- 
dence, is sold, it is the duty of the selicitor for the 
vendor to prepare an abstract of the title ; and 
of the solicitor for the purchaser to compare the 
abstract with the deeds, wills, &c., and to call 
for evidence of the facts which are stated 
as relevant tp the title ; and to take care that 
the abstract contains a correct and faithful 
statement of all "circumstances disclosed by the 
deeds, wills, &c., or depending on extraneous 
facts, as marriages^ burials^ baptisms^ possession^ 
descents^ disseisinsy and the like, and which are 
material to the title. 

The general practice is to produce the deeds, 
&c. to the purchaser s solicitor, at the office of 

B 
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the vendor's solicitor. But wherever the d6cu- 
ipents of title are, the purchaser must procure 
some person on his behalf, to compare the ab- 
stract with the evidence of title. 

When the abstract is thus prepared, and if 
necessary, corrected, it is generally submitted 
to the conveyancer or counsel. Few solicitors 
take on themselves the heavy responsibility of 
advising on a title, if implicated with any 
nicety, or giving occ^ion to any qifestion of 
difficulty. 

Indeed it is a subject of surprise that more 
titles^ accepted under the advice 'of solicitors, 
do not prove defective^ wJieA the most expe- 
rienced and skilful conveyancers, and learned 
practitioners, have ^ch arduous duties to 
perfiMrm. 

No one can cdmpi^hend the labour which 
!a conveyancer must undefi^gd, unless he has 
had actttal experien<Je or observation of the 
difficulties to which he is exposed, of collecting 
tod^combinihg facts, expounding intention, and 
Applying abstruse rules of law. 

The conveyancer, of all iShfe other 'lawyers, is 
in a situation to be most severely oppressed by 
labour and by difficulty ; and ought to bfe 
as learned, perhaps considering bis duties, iKiore 
learned in the laiv, thto the members who are 
engaged in any oiF the other depslrtments of the 
profession. 

It is his proVincfe to consider the title, to 
advise on tlie abstract ; topbirit out the defects, 
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if any, which exist in thq evidence of the title, 
and the doubts which arise on the construction 
or the sufficiaacy of any of the deeds or wills, or 
the doubts in which the law, as it applies to the 
iacts, or the language of the instruments of title, 
is involved ; also the means by which these de- 
fects may be supplied, or those doubts may be 
removed ; also on the mode of conveyance 
proper to be adopted in order to complete a 
title in the purchaser. 

The observations to be made respecting the 
form of abstracts, and even the commence- 
ment of the evidence of title, may with pro- 
priety be extended to transactions betweep 
mortgagor and mortgagee ; though the convey- 
ancer will be governed in his conclusions by 
some rules applicable to vendors and purchasers 
Which do not apply with equal force to mort^ 
gagors and mortgagees* 

In treating of abstracts of title it will be 
proper to consider, 

1st, The circumstances necessary to be re- 
garded in preparing the abstract, and the cau- 
tions to be observed in comparing ^e abstetct 
with the title deeds, &c. 

2dly, The points to which attention is, in a 
more especial manner, to he paid, in considering 
and advising on the state of the title. 

Under the first head are to be discussed, 

1st, The commencement of the evidence of the 
title, in other words, the time from whicb the 
attract of title should take its commencement. 

B 2 
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Sdly, The form in which the abstract should 
appear ; and 

3dly, The circumstances which should be 
stated in explanation of the abstract. 

In general a head or title is given to the ab- 
stract. It should be so far full and explicit as 
to show whose title is to be considered; and 
what is the general description or class of pro- 
perty to which the attention of the person who 
is to peruse the abstract, is to be directed. 

Few things are more distressing than to wade 
through a long abstract; to combine its parts, 
select the distinctions which different parts re- 
quire ; and in the sequel to discover that nine 
tenth parts of the labour which has been em- 
ployed has been useless, and has distracted the 
mind to no purpoe. 

On long abstracts it would be useful to give 
a Ust of the dates of the deeds in chronological 
order, and to show by proper references the pages 
in which the material deeds, wills, &c. are to be 
found. 

« 

An arrangement of dates artfully made, may 
lead to great difficulties, and sometimes to very 
erroneous conclusions, r 

If a summary or abridgement of the title 
were also added, so as to give a general review 
of the substance of the title, the facility of pe- 
rusing the abstract would be increased. Such 
summary, however, should never be attempted, 
except by a person who C3ii rely on his. skill to 
^ve the contents with accuracy. A wrong 
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impression once communicated, is not easily 
effaced ; and may mislead, especially those who 
are liable to various interruptions during the 
perusal of a long abstracts 

All these topics will b^ more fully discussed 
under the proper heads. 

• 

1st, Of the time from which the abstract of title 
should take its commencement. 

The general practice is to take the com- 
mencement of the title^ so as to show the state 
of the evidence for a period of sixty years at 
least ; and as often as circumstances will permit 
this should be done. 

In many cases it is material to carry back the 
title even to a more remote period. 

This is particularly important when the first 
deed in the abstract is a recovery deed, or some 
other deed founded on a prior instrument^ as an 
appointment, &c. in execution of a ' power ; 
and also in the case of advowsons ; and of heirs 
deriving their descents from^ a remote ancestor, 
as the first purchaser ; also in titles derived under 
grants from the crown, &c. &c. but even in the 
instance of grants from the crown, a vendor is 
not under an obligation to show the interme- 
diate deeds, &c. between the grant, and that 
period at which, by the ordinary rules of pwc- 
tice, the evidence of his title would commenco. 

So when a settlement is made in pursuance of 
articles^ great anxiety is properly displayed, to 

B 3 
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obtain an inspection . of the articles themselves^ 
that the purchaser may be satisfied that the 
settlement is a due performance of the articles ; 
and this anxiety increases in proportion as there 
is reason to suspect that' a larger interest has 
been obtained under the settlement, by the pa- 
rents, or one of them, than the articles warranted ; 
or when the settlement manifestly betrays the 
absence of professional skill in preparing the 
limitations of the settlement. Also when an ap- 
pointment is made in exercisie of a power^ there 
is a like desife to have an abstract of the deed 
which created the power ; more especially if 
there be not any recital, or there is a very short 
and, apparently, defective recital of the power. 
And when the seller's solicitor does not dtate 
in the abstract, the deed containing the power 
under which the appointment was made, or the 
deed or will by which the intail was cffcated, 
the purchaser's solicitor or counsel should, by 
every means, endeavour to trace the commence- 
ment of the title to its source, i)y ascertaining 
the creation of the estate tail, or the power ; and 
as often as there is ground to suspect conceal- 
ment, or suppression of material deeds, &c. a 
bill should be filed in equity for a discovery of 
the deeds ; or, if a suit be depending, the pro- 
duction of the deeds maybe enforced under the 
usual order, that the vendor shall produce all 
tieeds on oath, &c. 

Interrogatories may also be exhibited in the 
piaster s office, for the discovery of deeds, &c. 
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cm showing g, ground, which raises a suspicion 
of suppression or conce^lmeiit. 

By established practi^,it is no longer an ob- 
jection to a title under a recoverjf ^ed made 
upwards of sixty years since, that the creation 
pf the estate tail cannot, in point of fact, be 
shown. 

Apd although it be the safe and correct prac- 
tice, that a person who is tenant in t?iil with 
reversion or remainder in fee by descent, should 
suffer a common recovery, that the title may be 
independent of the reversion or remainder in 
fee, and consequently of the charges affecting 
that estate, yet without showing some existing en- 
cumbrance, it is not an available objection, that 
the title depends on a fine with proclamations^ 
by which the estate tail has been barred, and 
the ownership under the estate tail merged in 
the remainder or reversion, so that the charges 
and encumbrances, if any^ affecting the rever- 
sion or remainder would be accelerated. 

In general appointments contain a full recital 
of the power under which they are made ; and 
recovery deeds contain a history of the creation 
of the estate tail ; and this recital is, in reference 
to ancient deeds, generally, and by experienced 
men, treated as satisfactory on the point of the 
e)iistence of the power, and of the creation of 
the intail, and of the mode in which the power 
was to be executed, and the circumstances and 
ceremonies which were to attend the execution. 

B 4 
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* 

But inMcurades in a deed or will, betraying^ 
the want of professional knowledge in the person 
preparing the instrument) lead to an inquiry for 
an inspection of the deed containing the power, 
&c. &c. 

The habit which prevails among conveyancers 
of inquiring for the deed or will, by which the 
estate tail is created, renders it prudent in most 
cases in preparing recovery deeds, to show the 
creation of the estate tail, and the iexistence of 
the right to suffer a recovery. 

There are cases, however, in which it would, 
in preparing such a deed, &G. be injudicious to 
disclose the creation of the estate tail. 

This observation applies, when it is doubtful, 
whether the party is tenant for life, or in tail; or 
when the disclosure of the> intail would lead to 
other information, which it is better to keep out 
of view. 

The creation of the power under which an 
appointment is made sbould also be shown 
in every deed, or will, operating as an ap- 
pointment; and the circumstances required 
to the valid exercise of the power should be 
stated, as far as they are material to the ope- 
ration of the deed, or will, made in exercise of 
the power. 

When the power is in perplexed language, the 
power should be recited totidem verbis. 

But in cases in which it is doubtful whether 
the power would be a good root or foundation 
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for a,title, it is, in preparing deeds, expedient to 
pass over the power without any recital thereof, 
or reference to, any power in particular. 

Also, when the title depends on a settlement 
made in favor of a wife as tenant in taily the 
state of the prior title should be shown, that it 
may appear, as often as it can be material to the 
subsequent deduction of the title, whether the 
wife is the settlor, or she took an estate tail, 
ex provisione viri. 

This however is material only when the title 
would otherwise, apparently^ depend on some act 
done by the wife alone, while sote^ or with a 
second husband, for the purpose of barring the 
intail; and which would be ineffectual, in con- 
sequence of the statute of Henry VII. if she 
had been tenant of an estate tail, ex provisione 
wri. 

Prima fade lands siettled by the husband 
and wife by fine, are considered as the inheritance 
of the wife. 

This presumption however cannot be relied 
on by the conveyancer, when the fact can be 
ascertained. 

Also, as often as an abstract commences with 
a settlement, made in pursuance of articles^ or 
under a trusty the articles, especially if entered 
into, and executed previous to the marriage ; or the 
deed creating the irust ; should be abstracted as 
far aa they are material ; and if they are omitted 
by the vendor's solicitor out of the abstract, this 
omissioa siio\ila be supplied, as far as it shall be 
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feasible, at the iiistance of the solicitof for the 
purchaser. 

And if the articles or deed creating the trust 
cannot be found, the recitals of the articles, 
and of the trusts on ^hich the settlement is 
founded, should be stated fully, as far m they 
are introduced into the settlement, and are 
material to the title. 

After acquiescence in the settlement for a long 
series of years, recitals are frequently deemed 
sufficient evidence of the contents of the articles. 

But if, as sometimes happens, the settle- 
ment is made in purmance of the articles or 
trusts, and merely with reference to them, with- 
out stating the particulars of the articles, or the 
trusts, on which the settlement is founded, the 
conveyancer will be driven to the necessity of 
considering whether the settlement is such as 
the nature of the case seems to have required. 
And in settlements made in pursuance of mar- 
riage articles, as often as the words, ** Heirs of 
the body'' are used in the settlement, as words 
of limitation to give an estate tail to both or 
one of the parents, especially the husband, this 
difficulty presents itself with great force, since 
it is likely that this expression w^as used in the 
articles or trusts, as words of purchase descrip- 
tive of the children of the marriage. 

On settlements made in pursuance of articles 
a very useful note, for which the author is in*- 
debted ^to the friendsfhip of Mr. WatkinSy \¥hen 
living, will be added in its proper pjace^ 
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Also, as often as a title is for a term ofyear$^ 
the creation of the term should be shown from 
tkit original deed or will, if it be in existence ; 
or if the deed creating the term be lost, the 
creation of the term should be stated from the 
recitals, as found in the more ancient deeds; 
and there should be a rigid adherence to the 
language of such recital. 

A title has oftentimes been treated as de- 
fective, because the deed creating the term could 
not be found ; but it has always appeared to the 
writer of these observations, that a title depend- 
ing on a term for years created at a distant 
period, may be good, notwithstanding the loss 
of the deed creating the term. 

The following observations present themselves 
on this point : 

Though it be true, that the deed creating a 
term is material to the title, and is the evidence 
on which a purchaser can best rely, yet a title 
under a very long term of years, which has been 
created for sixty years at least, appears to be 
Marketable without evidence of the creation of 
the term, since against all persons, except the 
lessor, or those who claim the reversion or re- 
mainder under him, the recitals are evidence of 
the state of the title ; and the lessor^ or those 
who claim under him, cannot by any means, 
after sixty years, recover the lands without proof 
of an actual seisin within that period. To show 
the seisin, they must adduce evidence of the 
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tenancy ; and, in adducing such evidence, unless 
in very particular circumstances, (as where a 
rent is reserved,) they must support the title 
under the term ; and in several instances, titles 
have been approved by gentlemen of distin- 
guished eminence, although there was not any 
evidence of the creation of the term except bj 
recital. Mr. Booth treated the waiit of an ori- 
ginal lease creating a term even of a modern 
date, as a ground only for caution, and not as 
an absolute defect of title. And though the 
recital is not evidence as a recital, yet the recital 
with possession under it, and agreeable to the 
same, would be admitted as evidence, for the 
same reason that, for want of other evidence,, an* 
ancient abstract, acopy,&c. would be admitted. 

An abstract of title to leasehold property 
should commence with the original lease, and 
all subsequent assignments should, in generial, 
be abstracted. 

It should contain the like evidence of deaths^ 
payment of charges, &c. as an abstract of the 
title to a freehold estate. 

Where the estate is a leasehold for years, and 
has been recently and specifically bequeathed, 
and the legatee is the vendor,- without the con- ' 
currence of the executors,, proof must be given 
of the assent of the executors to the bequest. 

Where the estate passes by a will, or letters 
of administration, it must be shown that the 
will was proved in, or that the administration 
was granted by, the prerogative or other court. 
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having jurisdiction over the place in which the 
lands are situate.^ 

In preparing abstracts of titlis to leasehold 
property under' building leases^ or beneficial 
leases for short terms of years, the evidejice of 
the title .generally cotamences with the indenture 
of lease by which the term was created. 

But as to titles depending on building leaseSy 
the practice has for a long time been to require 
the production of evidence of the title of the 
person by whom the lease was granted. 

And if the fe«$e wiis made under a pother or 
a trustf it was always the practice to require 
that the power or the trust should be abstracted^ 
as the means of showing that the lease was war- 
ranted by the power or the trust. 

It was formerly a point on which there ex- 
isted a difference of opinion, whether the pur- 
chaser of the benefit of a lea^e cobld require 
an abstract of the title of the lessor. 

In modern practice the right is generally pre- 
cluded by one of the articles of sale. 

The question of right can arise only in the 
absence of stipulation. 

It has recently been decided, that a person 
who contracts for a lease^ to be made by a per- 
son who holds under a leaseholder, has a right 
to an abstract, disclosing the title of the free- 
holder by whom the original lease was granted. 

This is in principle a decision, that the person 
who contracts for a leasehold interest is, in the 
absence of stipulation, entitled to know the state 
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tof the jBreekoM title out of iirhich the lease is 
derived. 

So where there was a contract for the sale of 
an existing and a reversionary lease^ specific 
performance was withheld for want of the pro- 
duction of the title of the lessors. — Deoerall v. 
Lord Bolton^ 18 Vesey 505. 

Lessors are become very cautious how they 
produce die evidence of their title ; and unless 
they have covenanted to produce the deeds, there 
does not appear to be any means to compel them, 
otherwise than as between litigating parties in 
a court of law by means of a subpoena ifuce^ 

In the case of leases by Hospitah^ Bishops^ 
EccksiastimlPersons^&tidEcclesiastioal Corpora^ 
iipns, &c. who have an imalienable estate as to 
the inheritance, and who have a particular power 
of leasing under Acts of ParUament ; and also as 
to corporations (such as the city of London) who 
hove notoriously been the owners for a long 
series of years ? the invariable practice is not to 
require any evidence of title beyond that of the 
lessee. 

£ut leases from these ecclesiastical bodies and 
other corporations, and eVen individuals^ are 
fl^quently obtained under a tenant right; namely, 
a &(vour to the former tenant, as a continuance 
or an enlargement of his interest. 

As to leases un^pr enabling statutes, care 
should be tak^ to see that the former leases 
have b©en*duly surrendered by the persons who. 
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in |)oitft 0^*6^1811^ were competent to make 1^ 
sUKtend^r, dJid that tibe ieMe does^ in all its cir^ 
saiHstanc^^ jfmtsne the p(mer tinder which it was 
Miade. 

in order to see tliat the former leases were 
duly surrende^dy the legal title is to be traced 
without any regard to the equitable ownership. 
Mimy titles are defective in Ais patticcilar. 
Indeed few will bear strict investigation. When 
they are good, it is more from chance or the 
lapse of time, t^an from caution. Suppose there 
are l^ree leasees in succession fm forty years on 
diiSTerent renewals made by different deans, &c. 
The second lease might be granted without a 
suiTender,actnal or virtual, before the first lease 
was expired, tund before the commencement ' of 
tJje last yctar of that lease. Thus this lease would 
not be good under the Statute of Henry VHI. 
since it was not either surrendered or expired 
within one year : and the third lease might be 
granted after the expiration of the first lease, 
but during the second lease. The third lease, 
without a surrender of the second lease, would be 
good only oti the ground that the second lease 
was or had become void. 

On this point some observations will be found 
in that part of these notes which shows the duty 
of the conveyancer. 

L,eases of this description are frequently the 
subject of settlements, and the renewals ai-e 
obtained under that preference to the fonrffer 
tenants, which in courts of equity is denominated 
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the tenant right ; and as often as the lea^ id 
obtained under a tenant rights the state of the 
title should be shown during the last sixty years, 
so that it may appear that the title is good in 
equity^ as well as at law, and not affected by 
any trust founded on the tenant right. 

At least the purchaser must trace the title 
through each successive owner, as far as he has 
notie of any trust. 

Any reference to former settlem(ents by means 
of a surrender, or through the existing lease, will 
lead to an inquiry, and be constructive notice of 
all encumbrances falling within the scope of the 
inquiry suggested by this notice. 

It would greatly relieve titles of this descrip- 
tion that the new lease should be made altogether 
independently of, and without any reference to, 
the title under the former leases. 

Of course the surrender of the former leases 
should Qot form a part of the express consider- 
ation of the new leasb. 

As often as it may be practicable, the abstract 
of title to freehold lands should commence with 

m 

the deeds of conveyance to a person who was 
the first purchaser. 

Such conveyance would afiford a strong pre- 
sumption that the title was considered good at 
that time; and that the person by whom the 
conveyance was made was the absolute owner 
in fee simple. And possession for the last sixty 
years under that conveyance, renders the pre- 
sumption in. favour of the title so strong, that 
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no one ever thinks it necessary to inquire for 
further evidence, except under particular cir- 
cumstances, as rumour of a threatened claim, or 
actual knowledge from other deeds that there 
is a latent defect of the title. 

And it frequently occurs to conveyancers in 
extensive practice, to know that the title, as 
represented by the abstract, does not disclose 
all the material information which ought to be 
stated : and though they will not, unless a fraud 
be practising, give any intimation of their know- 
ledge, they will be firm in pressing for further 
evidence. 

When the title cannot be taken up with a pur- 
chase deed, the next best instrument on which 
to found its commencement, is a will, or some 
settlement, made by a person acting as the abso* 
lute owner of the fee simple. This document, 
with possession, consistent with the evidence of 
the title, famishes the like presumption of a 
good title. And the presumption is greatly 
strengthened, if there has been a frequent change 
of ownership, without any adverse claim. 

When a vendor has very ancient deeds, there 
is frequently a difficulty on the part of his soli- 
citor in deciding whether all the deeds should 
be abstracted. 

To abstract all the deeds is, in many cases, 
to invite tedious inquiries and long discussions, 
which would answer no useful purpose to the 
purchaser. A discretion ought to be exercised 
on this point. 
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V 

No substantial defect in the title ought to be 
concealed by withholding the knowledge of the 
deeds, which may give a different complexion 
to the title. 

On the other hand, it cannot be expected that 
on mere matters of form, a vendor should fur- 
nish the means of enabling a reluctant or over 
cautious purchaser, or those professional men 
who are more nice than wise, to treat the title as 
difficult or doubtful ; when no one, acting with 
a sound discretion, would view it as attended 
with either difficulty or doubt. 

It must not however be forgotten, that many 
titles which are by the abstract, made to appear 
as if they were good and free from all questions^ 
are, in point of law, defective, if the facts which 
the title involves were fully disclosed ; since tliere 
may be dormant titles under old intails, re- 
mainders, &c. On the other hand, by a sup- 
pression of material deeds, the heir of a family 
kas frequently been able to show a title in him-* 
self as the rightful or absolute owner, while he 
had only a limited interest as a base fee, or he 
was not the heir to the first purchaser. 

Suppose, for instance, a man seised ex parte 
maternd, to have made a settlement at the dis- 
tance of sixty years, and to have limited the 
ultimate use to his right heirs ; the limitation 
in favour of his right heirs would be his old use; 
and the fee would have been descendible to his 
heirs on the part of the maternal ancestor, the 
. first purchaser. 
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Collecting the title from the settlement,, 
without knowledge of the descent, the settler ' 
would be treated as seised in fee as the first, 
purchaser, and consequently a title derired 
under the paternal heir could not be questioned 
without knowing the state of the title in the 
settler ; while the title really would be in the 
maternal heir. 

So if a will or other instrument^ dated at the 
distance of about sixty years, and constituting 
the root of the title, give all the messuages, &c. 
purchased of a particular person ; it is usual, i£ 
practicable, to show the purchase deeds^ to make 
out the application of the language of the deed 
or will to the parcels. 

However, enjoyment for sixty years under the 
gift in the deed or will, would be presumptive 
evidence, sufficient to render the title market- 
able, since possession would prove primd fade^ 
that the lands thus held were derived under this 
purchase. 

Other like cases may call for a like exten-* 
sion of the evidence of the title ; more espe- 
cially when the deeds, &c. are appUcable to a 
reversionary interest, and the same has never 
fallen into possession, or has fallen into posses- 
sion within a recent period. 

And the knowledge and fullest experience 
that su ppressions take place, and that titles are 
manufactured, to make them subservient to the 
interests of the parties, conveyancers frequently 
ncuri the imputation of making inquiries which 

c 2 
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ure deemed: irrelevant, while these inquiries are 
suggested by the experience they have derived 
«om practice. 

Sometimes the first deed in the abstract is of 
a date £alUng within the period of sixty years : 
But the history of the title is traced through a 
period of that duration, by showing, either from 
the recitalsj or from a detail of the title in the 
description of the parcels, or from the assess- 
ments to theiand tax, &c., that the ownership 
on which the title depends, commenced upwards 
of sixty years since ; and this, in general, is 
deemed Satisfactory ; especially after an inquiry 
for wills, settlenients, &c. as far as that inquiry 
can reasonably be prosecuted, 

Different circumstances however impose the 
necessity of different degrees of caution. 

That a large estate has been subdivided 
among many purchasers, at the distance of 
thir»ty or forty years^ removes the suspicion of 
concealment ; and accounts, in the most satis- 
factory manner, for the absence of the more 
early deeds, 

. The general rule is to take up the commence- 
ment of the title from a period of sixty years, 
or from the last purchase deed, or the last settle- 
ment prior to that period, 

Biit the purchaser has a right, if he think fit, 
to require that the abstract should state all the 
deeds, wills, &c. in the possession or power of 
the seller; and, as may be collected from a 
former observation,^ there are many instances 
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in which a title appearing regular during the 
period of sixty years, would assume a very dif* 
ferent complexion, and furnish a very different 
conclusion if it were investigated for a further 
period. 

The case which gave rise to Goodright v. 
Forrester* J particularly illustrates this propo- 
sition : and it is observable, that though sixty 
years passessioUj under a seisin in fee, is a bar to 
the remedy by a writ tf rigktj a title may, in 
point of law, remain defective after a period 
however indefinite. For instance, if successive 
estates tail be created, with remainder in fee, 
the title may> under fines and nonclaim, or the 
statutes of limitation, be good as against one or 
more of the tenants in tail, and be defective as 
to the more remote estates. 

For each tenant in tail and his issue, and also 
the owner of the remainder or reversion in fee. 
will be allowed a period of twenty years from 
the determination of the prior est^^te for the 
purpose of asserting his title ; and if the right 
Jirst commence in an infant, married woman, 
person beyond the sea, non compos, or in prison, 
each person labouring under such disabilities, 
and being the person to whom the right first 
accrues, will have a further period of ten years 
to make his claim. See the statute 2 1 James I, 
cap. 16, § 2. 

These observations, as they refer to fime, apply 
to a case in which no fine with proclamations, 

• 1 Taunton^ p. 585. 

c3 
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capable of operation under the statutes of non- 
claim, has been levied ; for when a fine with 
proclamations has been levied, the claim must 
be made within five years from the time when 
the right accrues, or the time at which the dis- 
abilities cease. 

Hence, in a case involving the common mis- 
take of levying a fine, when a common recovery 
was the proper arid only available assurance, 
the title becomes involved in great difficulty, 
and at least requires many, and in some in- 
stances, very expensive inquiries and investi- 
gation, to prove a title to the entire fee simple: 
and in many instances no title can be obtained 
to more than a base or determinable fee ; or, at 
least, the title to any greater interest cannot be 
relied on as clearly acquired : or if there be a 
fee simple in the vendor, his title to that estate 
commenced under a discontinuance, or a disseisin^ 
and has left, in other persons, rights or titles of 
^ntry or of action not yet effectually or indis- 
putably barred. 

Also when a title is derived by descent 
through successive ancestors, it is sometimes 
(as may be collected from a former observation) 
necessary to go back for a period exceeding 
sixty years for the purpose of ascertaining the 
first purchaser ; since the descent may be ma- 
terially varied, in this respect, by the actual, 
when compared with the presumable, state of 
the title. Indeed, a vendor, deriving his title 
under or through a maternal ancestor^ cannot 
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make out the evidence of that title, without 
showing seisin in the maternal ancestor. 
, The like observations apply to instances in 
which there are not any title deeds whatever. 

In a case of this sort the title depended on 
successive descents. An objection was taken 
to the title On the ground that there were mere 
descents and no deeds. 

It was the better opinion, that the want of 
deeds did not afford any objection to the title ; 
but the conveyancers who were consulted would 
]iot be satisfied with the title as strictly mar-- 
ketable. They advised that the seller ought to 
make an abatement of one third part of the 
purchase money, on account of. the risk to 
which the title was exposed; and the difficulty 
which would attend the same when carried to 
market : and such abatement was made accord- 
ingly- 

In a subsequent case, a gentleman who was 

the purchaser, resisted specific performance, 
on the ground that the title rested merely on 
possession, without any deeds carrying on 
the evidence of title. A suit was instituted in 
Chancery. The report and the decision were in 
favour of the title, and specific performance was 
decreed against the purchaser. 

Were the rule different, a title depending on 
successive descents through many generations, 
would be the worst of titles to carry to market, 
^hue in intendment of law it is deemed the 
safest of titles* 

c 4 
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When the land lies in a register county the 
title is relieved from difficulties of this nature : 
and this is one of the many advantages to a ven- 
dor attending the registry of deeds in counties 
which have a register : for as no will, settle- 
ment, &c. would have appeared on the register, 
the purchaser's suspicions wouldnot have arisen, 
nor could his objections have been sustained ; 
since a deed or will not registered is not bind- 
ing at law against a purchaser mth or mthout 
notice : and even in equity is not of any avail 
against a purchaser for a valuable considerationy 
without notice. To the purchaser there is the 
further advantage from a register, that he ob- 
tains a clue to all deeds, wills, &c. affecting the 
property. 

Great however as are the advantages of a 
register in some cases, yet the advantages are 
more than counterbalanced by the inconve-f 
niences to which they give rise ; from the diffi- 
culty of investigating titles, or of answering the 
doubts which a register often suggests ; thus 
leading to useless and inconvenient researches. 

In the instance of the purchase mthout any 
title deeds^ various precautions were taken to 
guard against the possibility of latent intails 
and other encumbrances. A common recovery 
-wfas suffered bv the vendor, with a view to bar 
his estate tail, if any, and all remainders expec- 
tant on the same. A feoffment was made by 
him and his brothers and sisters, and a fine 
levied tvith proclamations by them and l;he 
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vendor, for the purpose of establishing the title 
through the medium of the statutes of nonclaim 
on fines, and to bar dormant intails not within 
the scope and operation of the recovery. The 
deeds also stated by recitals the reason of these' 
several assurances ; avering that there were not 
any settlements or wills in the knowledge of 
any of the parties. 

There was also a separate conveyance by 
lease and release from the vendor to the pur- 
chaser, with covenants for the title generally, 
as against all persons. 

As often as there is an attendant term^ which 
was created upwards of sixty years since, the 
abstract ought to state the deed or will creating 
the term : and it is the practice, though this 
practice is attended with a heavy expense, and 
certainly is in many cases very unjustifiable, 
to deduce the title through the intermediate 
period. 

No part of practice stands more in need of 
reform, than that which calls for such an expen- 
diture. 

If a title under the term for years be shown 
during a period of thirty or forty years, how 
can any defect in the title to the term well 
eirist ? The only instance of such defect which 
has ever occurred, is when the term vested in a 
person who is dead, and no representation to 
that person has been made out ; so that there 
has been a dormant title without an adverse 
possession. 
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Generally speaking, the courts will presume 
the existence and the regularity of mesne as- 
signments. [2 Black. Reports, 1228.] 

Frequently the original deed creating the 
term is not in the custody of the present owner 
of the property which is sold. Under these 
circumstances the creation of the term does, in 
general, appear for the first time from the reciftal 
in some subsequent deed. 

With a view however to the arrangement of 
the evidence of the title, and rendering the 
same more simple and intelligible, and also to 
display the skill of the person by whom the 
abstract; is prepared, it would be more correct 
to state the creation of the term in the order of 
its date, and in this mode, viz. ; Ist Aprils 1700, 
It appears in the recital of the deed of the 
day of afterwards abstractedy that^ SfC. 

[here show the creation of the term]. 

Afterwards, in abstracting the deed which 
contains the recital, it will be sufficient to refer 
to that recital in these or the like terms : 

After reciting the Indenture of the 1st day of 
April 1700, already noticed p. by which 

the term of years was created^ ^c. 

This observation is equally applicable to the 
deduction of the title in its subsequent stages. 
Some further observations on this head will 
Be offered in considering the subject of the 
arrangements proper to be made in abstracting 
the evidence of the title. 

When the earliest deeds of which t^e vendor 
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has the possession are dated within the period 
of sixty years, and he relies on the possession of 
some ancestor, or of the testator himself, or of a 
former owner, as completing the evidence of the 
seisin for a period of sixty years, there should be 
an abstract of the leases, if any can be found, 
which were granted by such former owner ; or 
for want of leases, it should be shown that the 
supposed owner was assessed to the land tax for 
these lands ; or some other evidence, as recitals, 
stewards accounts of rents, old maps, local his-« 
tories, old abstracts, cases submitted to counsel, 
and the like, should be produced to raise the 
presumption of ownership : and when estates 
have been sold in parcels j inquiry should be 
made for the more ancient evidences of the title, 
among the different persons who are the present 
owners of other parts of the property held under 
the same title. 

In many instances the title has been traced 
to a proper source by this species of investiga- 
tion. And even though the original deeds may 
not be found, the chances are, that in the pro- 
gress of this inquiry, some authentic copies, or 
other evidence of the more early deeds, will be 
discovered in the custody of some or one of the 
owners of the other property held under the 
same title. 

Deeds and even wills, are sometimes found in 
the hands of those who represent the stewards, or 
the law agents of the family of the former owners, 
OP of the gentlemen who have succeeded to the 
piofessional concerns .of such law agents, &Ct 
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It would tend greatly to public convenience 
by facilitating such researches ; and be a pro- 
fitable appointment to any individual, that all 
deeds, wills, &c. left or found in the hands of 
persons who have no connection with the pro- 
perty, or with the owners, or a table of their 
dates, and the names of the parties, and the de- 
scription of the parcels, should be deposited in 
some public office. The existence of such 
office would quickly give it abundance of em- 
ployment. 

The cofvenant for the production of title deeds 
also frequently throws some light on the state 
of the early title, and leads to the discovery of 
the deeds themselves. 

On the other hand, as these covenants are 
constructive notice of encumbrances, and, after 
a long interval, lead to an inquiry for deeds, &c« 
which have been converted into dust or ashes, 
the safe practice is, and it is the general prac- 
tice in modern times, to take the covenant in a^ 
separate instrument ; and cases exist in which 
it is prudent to take several deeds of covenant 
for the production of the evidence of title ; each 
deed containing a different series ; so that one 
of the covenants may be given over to a future 
purchaser, without any notice of deeds, which 
had better, even for the sake of such purchaser, 
be kept out of view. 

When an estate is sold in parcels^ and the 
deeds do not accompany the title ,to the lands 
which are sold ; and even in other cases, it is 
frequently prudent, in preparing title deeds, to 
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show the commencement of the title of the 
vendor, with the intention, in the event of the 
loss of the title deeds, of supplying that loss 
by affording reasonable evidence, or in some 
cases, presumption only, of their operation and 
effect. 

This is done either by a short recital of the 
purchase deed, settlement, or will, under which 
the owner, or his ancestor, or testator, became 
seised or entitled ; or it is done, at this day, as 
was the common practice in former times, by 
way of superadded description to the parcels, in 
a clause to this effect, " Which mid messuage^ 8fC. 
were ^ formerly the inheritance of 
who died intestatCj and descended from him to 

his nephew and heir at lawj 
who hy his last mil and testament^ SfC. devised 
the same tOy Sfd' Or in this form, " Which said 
messuage^ ^. were formerly the inheritance of 
A. B. to whom the same were conveyed by inden- 
tures of lease and release^ bearing date^ ^c. and 
made or expressed to be made between^ ^c. And 
the said A. B, by indentures of lease and release^ 
bearing date, SfC. conveyed tlie same to, ^/' 

Of tx)urse tbis clause may be varied ad infifii^ 
turn, according to the circumstances which call 
for its application. 

It remains only to be observed, that such re- 
cital or clause of description may be called in 
aid of the evidence of the title, so as to carry 
back the same to the period of the more early 
deed, of which notice is taken; and such his« 
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tory of the title is deemed satisfactory by con- 
veyancers, except in particular circumstances 
which call for more than ordinary caution. 

It is even evidence against any person being 
a party to the deed, and ^vho gives this history 
of the title. 

As often as a title is derived by grant from 
the crown, as is the case with all rectorial tithes^ 
&c. the original grant should be abstracted, for 
the purpose of showing that no reversion or re- 
mainder was reserved by the crown ; but it is 
not necessary to trace the title througb all the 
intermediate stages. At least this is the general 
practice and more prevailing opinion. 

The reason for requiring evidence of the ori- 
ginal grant from the crown is, that a reversion 
or remainder in the crown cannot be barred by 
fihe or recovery. 

Formerly the maxim of the law was " nullum 
tempus occurrit regi f so that there was no limi- 
tation of time .to bar the right of the crown. 

By the statute of the 9 George III. chap. l6, 
the crown is disabled to sue or implead any 
person for any manors, lands, or heredita* 
ments, &c. where the right hath not, or shall 
not first accrue and grow within sixty years 
next before the commencing such suit, &c. a«d 
the subject is secured in the free and quiet en- 
joyment thereof, as well against the crown, &c. 
as all persons claiming any estate or interest 
therein, by colour of any letters patents or grants 
up6n suggestion of concealment, Sec. wrongfully 
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detaining, for which judgment hath not or shall 
not be given to the crown within sixty yeard 
before the commencing such suit. 

Several provisos and exceptions will be found 
in the act. 

It is a great drawback on the utility of this 
statute, that no purchaser can have the benefit 
of the enactment, if the lands he has purchased 
are parcel of an honor y Sec. and such honor, &c. 
has been put in charge within the limited pe- 
riod. There are few farms, &c. which are not 
parcel of an honor, &c. which remains in the 
crown, and is continued in charge ; and entire 
honors, &c. are of too much importance to be 
obtained by intrusion. 

In an abstract of titk concerning advowsons 
in grosSy the title should be stated from as re- 
mote a period as circumstances will admit, and 
presentations by the successive owner4 should be 
shown, as the best evidence of seisin. The title 
to advowsons has been subjected to certain sta- 
tutes of limitation ; but these statutes have been 
repealed, so that a title may be outstanding 
after a seisin for naore than sixty years. 

It frequently requires and merits great con- 
sideration, at what period the commencement of 
the titl$ should be taken up, when the seller is 
in possession of title deeds which carry back 
the evidence to a very remote period. 

On the one hand there is a want of candor, 
not to say of honesty, in withholding any mate- 
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rial information from the purchaser, since a title 
may be radically defective if all its circum- 
stances were disclosed, although it may, by ^he 
abstract, be made to appear perfectly good. 

On the other hand, by carrying back the 
evidence of title beyond a reasonable period, 
the vendor may involve himself in difficulties 
which may not be easily removed; especially if 
the abstract should fall into the hands of an 
unwilling purchaser, a troublesome or timid 
solicitor, or of a conveyancer who will not be 
i^tisfied with probabilities, and with those pre- 
sumptions on which the more candid and more 
experienced gentlemen of the profession, feel it 
a duty to the pubUc, and for the interest of 
their clients, to rely. And let it never be for- 
gotten, that many an advantageous bargain has 
been lost, and the convenience of a purchaser 
sacrificed, by objections and difficulties which 
were more ingenious than solid ; more cautious 
than w7se. 

In cases of this sort, the duty of the solicitor 
appears to be, on the one hand, not to disclose 
the title by the abstract, beyond the commpn 
and ordinary rules of practice, either from mis- 
taken candor, or from the still more culpable 
motive of extending the abstract, for the purpose 
of increasing his fees. 

On the other hand, if the solicitor be aware 
of any defect in the title, he ought not wilfully 
to conceal the same. 
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It is his duty to disclose all the deeds and 
"wills which may raise the question, and to leave 
the purchaser's solicitor or counsel to his own 
discretion in deciding for himself. 

In particular, when the^ solicitor for the veiidoi' 
knows that some of the parties are in a state of 
mind which renders their sanity, &c. or the fact 
of their majority or legitimacy doubtful, he 
ought not to withhold from the purchaser the 
means by which the fact may be investigated, 
unless the parties are known to the purchaser or 
his sohcitor, and the purchaser or his solicitor 
has equal information with the vendor* 

But as it often happens that a defect in the 
title disclosed to a purchaser leads to a claim 
by a person who may assert a title founded on 
this defect^ it is a very prudent caution on the 
part of sellers, to have their title thoroughly in-" 
vestigated by their own counsel, before they 
offer their lands for sale ; so that they may be 
satisfied there is not any reasonable chance of 
exposing their title to a successful claim, or even 
to a troublesome and expensive litigation. 

Nor is this the only advantage to be derived 
from such previous investigation of the title, 
under the advice of those who are conversant 
*with the subject. 

The formal difficulties with which the title 
may be attended may be pointed out; the ne- 
cessary means may be taken to remove the 
same; and if they be found insurmountable, 
the precise circumstances of the title may be 

D 
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stated by the particulars or conditions, or cdn- 
tract of sale ; and stipulation may be intro- 
duced into these particulars, or into the condi- 
tions or contract, so as to preclude the purchaser 
from all right to object to the title on these 
grounds. 

Such stipulations seldom injure the sale, or 
materially affect the price ; and they prevent the 
infinite trouble and the heavy expense frequently 
incurred for want of this precaution « Such 
objections are too frequently taken, or if not 
originally taken, are insisted on, for the pur- 
poses of delay, or to impose on the seller terms 
to which he would not otherwise submit : and 
they involve the seller sometimes in considerable 
difficulties, and not unfrequently iri actual ruin 
and bankruptcy, by depriving him of those 
means by which he expected to discharge en-^ 
gagements, into which he had entered on the 
faith of this resource, which thus fails him. 

Should a vendor think fit to deliver the deed»«^ 
to a purchaser, as a substitute for an abstract^ 
the purchaser would have a right to require the 
vendor to take back the deeds, and insist on an 
abstract at the vendor's expense. 

Should an abstract be withheld, its delivery 
may be compelled in equity, under a bill for 
specific performance ; and deeds, &c. which are 
suppressed or withheld may be brought to light 
by interrogatories in the bill, or under the usual 
order, and the interrogatories exhibited under 
that order. 
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A reluctant vendor may make the title appear 
ineligible or defective, merely to induce a pur- 
chaser to forego the specific performance of a 
beneficial contract. 

A person playing this game, merits severe 
animadversion, and even punishment; and every 
means should, for public example, be taken to 
bring forward the real state of the title. And 
a contract abandoned under a fraud thus prac- 
tised, may, it should seem, ba revived at a sub- 
sequent period, on a detection of the fraud. The 
existing equity, under the contract, would bind 
a purchaser, with notice of the grounds on which 
the contract had been abandoned. 

On the other hand, when a purchaser insists 
on specific performance, and at the same time^ 
for the sake of delay, and to make use of the 
money in trade, or in any speculation, requires 
information not in the power of the vendor ; or 
requires the concurrence of persons not under 
the vendor's control, the vendor should file a 
bill to compel the purchaser to make his election, 
to accept the title as it stands, or to rescind 
the contract. 

Many purchasers have by these means been 
compelled either to pay the price, or abandon 
the contract. 
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Of the Form of the Abstract. 

Every abstract should have a head or titie^ 

This part of the abstract should propound 
the names of the persons whose title is to be 
considered, the estate or degree of interest they 
have, and the lands to which the attention is 
to be directed, and names of the parishes and 
county in which the lands are situate ;- and a& 
far as it is practicable^ connect the modern with 
the ancient description of the parcels : 

The form^may be to this effect : 

An abstract of the title of -4. B. to the fee- 
simple and inheritance of the manor of 

in the county of ; or a 

farm, or close in the parish of called 

> or to a farm, &c, or close, &c.. 
in the parish of, &c. containing, 

&c. formerly parcel of a farm 

called or to a farm, &c. formerly 

called and now called 

When the lands are held /or livesy or for the 
residue of a term of years^ then the head of the 
abstract should be in this form : 

An abstract of the title of to a 

farm, &c. called situate in, &c. 

for the lives of ; of for 

the residue of a term of years; 

or the residue of a term of years, now deter- 
minable on the death of 

These particulars are to be given by way of 
intimation, to direct the attention of the soli- 
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citor for the purchaser and the conveyancer, 
to the specific lands which are the subject of 
the title to be considered by him, so that he 
may read every part of the abstract with a due 
appHcation to the parcels. 

Of course the head of the abstract should be 
varied, in point of form, as circumstances may 
require ; thus directing the attention to those 
points which are most material and prominent. 

And when the lands are of copyhold tenure^ or 
customary freehold^ or are held in gavelkind j or 
in borough English^ or there is any other cus- 
tomary mode of descent or peculiarity, it should 
appear in the head of the abstract. 

And as to lands in Kenty which are pre- 
sumptively all of gavelkind tenure, it should be 
noticed that the lands have been disgavelled, 
if such be the fact. 

Sometimes an abstract is prepared with a 
view to show the title to divers farms ; and this 
abstract is made for the use of different pur- 
chasers, who have purchased different farms, or 
different parcels, so that one abstract is made 
to answer the purpose of several purchasers. 

This is a slovenly mode of transacting busi* 
ness, and frequently leads to infinite trouble to 
the conveyancer, as his attention is directed to 
points in no ways material to his client. 

In cases of this sort, a particular of sale, ^th 
an intimation of the lands which are purchased, 
or a £ppy of the contract, should accompany the 
abstract; or, which is still preferable, the soli-- 

d3 
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citor for the vendor or purchaser should, by a 
note at the head of the abstract, or by some 
indorsement on the same, state the particular 
parcels purchased by his client ; and those parts 
of the abstract which are relevant should re- 
ceive some mark of distinction ; or rather those 
parts which are immaterial should be noticed 
as such, or cancelled. It would, in many cases^ 
be well worth the trouble and the expense that 
the solicitor for the purchaser should frame a 
new abstract out of this heterogeneous mass. 

But the practice of encumbering the margin 
of the abstract with notes, criticisms. Sec. or 
any other observations, except material facts, 
should be avoided. Such observations are not 
in their proper place ; they distract the attention 
of the conveyancer, and they interrupt that 
train of reasoning and connection of facts, which 
must be pursued to do justice to the client. 
Observations (if any are to be made on the 
law, &c.) should be at the end of the abstract, 
or in a separate statement. 
' In deducing the title to advowspns the pre- 
sentations should be shown at the head of the 
abstract. It may be thus intituled ; " A state- 
ment of the presentations, with the names of 
the patrons, and of the clerks, presented during 
the period of this abstract.^' 

Thomas Squire, clerk, presented by Thomas 
Nicholson, March 12, I69O. 

Thomas Dalton, clerk, presented by William 
Cartwright, March 4, 1740. 
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E. Cartwright, clerk, presented by William 
Cartwright, November 2, 1749. 

N, Stow, clerk, presented by Catherine Cart- 
wright, spinster, July 31, 1794. 

Edmund Cartwright, clerk, presented by 
Catherine Cartwright, spinster, April 2, 1802. 

Thomas Raddish, clerk, presented by Duke 
of Norfolk, January 17, 1805. 

Care should be taken that these presentations 
^re warranted by the title, as disclosed in the 
abstract. 

In general the abstract should state the dif- 
ferent deeds and wills of which the title is con- 
stituted, in the order of their dates. 

Sometimes it happens that a will has been 
revoked by a subsequent settlement, recovery, 
fine, or other assurance. 

In this case the more prevailing practice is 
to state the settlement in the first place, and 
the will in a subsequent part of the abstract ; 
and then if the conveyancer should not pay par- 
ticular attention to the order of the dates, the 
question of revocation would not be raised in 
his mind. This oversight may happen even to 
the most cautious person, unless he has formed 
the habit of paying especial attention to this 
poinL 

In fair and candid practice the will ought to 
be stated according to its date, and conse* 
^uently as preceding the settlement, &c. 
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Arrangement of Abstract. 

However there are many cases in which it is 
even eUgible, and almost a duty on the soHcitor, 
to simphfy the evidence of the title, by giving 
a different arrangement to the abstract. This 
is the case, as often as the abstract relates to 
different parcels of land, or different terms which 
have been purchased at different times, and 
have ultimately centered in one person. And 
it is also the case, as often as a farm, or other 
property, has vested in several persons as tenants 
in common, co-parceners, or even as joints 
tenants, who have severed the tenancy, and there 
is, through a long series of years, a different 
deduction of title to the different shares. 

This mode is equally eligible, whether the 
different shares have already united in one per- 
son, or they are, on the present occasion, to be 
purchased from the different part-owners. In 
instances of this sort it is also proper to give 
different heads to the different parts of the 
Abstract ; for example ; 

As to the farm called A, purchased ofB; 
Or as to the third part or share of A. 

And when two or more farms, or two or more 
shares, become vested in the same person, and 
the title, appUcable to the several farms, or the 
several shares, is united, there should be a new 
head directing the attention to this fact ; thu3, 

As to the farm called A, purchased of C ; 

^nd the farm called B, purchased of D j 
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Or as to the third part formerly of A, 
Jtnd the third part formerly o/" - - B. 
Of course the abstract should in every in- 
6tance be varied in this respect according to the 
circumstances ; and if a will be so dated that it 
is prior to some of the purchases, and conse- 
quently inoperative as to them ; while it is sub- 
sequent to other purchases, and governs the title 
to the parcels so purchased ; a memorandum 
ought to be made to express this circumstance. 

It should be at the end of each purchase deed ; 
and to this effect : 

The will of** was made prior to this 

purchase ; or subsequent to this purchase ; or 
the memorandum should be at that part of 
the abstract which introduces the will, and be 
to this effect ; 

* This will Was prior to the purchase made in 

the year 

« 

Objects of Abstract/ 

The object of every abstract is to enable the 
purchaser or his counsel to judge of the evidence 
deducing the title, and of the encumbrances 
aflfecting the title. 

Every title involves in itself the question of 
legal and beneficial ownership. 

On the one hand, it is in vain that there is a 
good title at law, if that title be bad or defective 
in equity. 

On the other hand, it is not sufficient that 
ihere is a good title to the legal estate, or to 
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the equitable estate^ if it be encumbered with 
judgments J legacies^ debts -to the Crown^ or other 
charges to its value ; for in proportion to the 
extent of such encumbrance will there be a re- 
duction in the actual value of the interest of the 
vendor. 

In short, every abstract should describe what- 
ever will tend to enable a purchaser, or his 
counsel, to form an opinion of the precise state 
of the title at law and in equity, together with all 
chances of eviction, or even of adverse claims. 

And these points should be kept in mind in 
preparing the abstract of title, and also in com- 
paring the same with the documents or evidences 
of the title. 

In the following observations an attempt will 
be made to direct the attention to those different 
points. 

Substance of Abstract. 

Every abstract ought to consist of a short 
statement of the material parts of the deeds, 
wills, and other documents or writings, if any, 
and records and private Acts of Parliament, and 
even of public Acts passed for private purposes, 
which can in anywise implicate or affect the title. 

To these should also be added such facts as 
fill up the interval of title, as descents, deaths, 
marriages, births, burials, and other circum- 
stances generally called matters in pais ; or facts 
•which ixiay vary the state of the title, as happens 
in titles which depend on special limitations or 
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contingencies, in which the right is made to 
arise upon some fact or event ; and also in 
titles by descent, &c. 

All facts which are stated should be stated 
correctly, and the seller should be prepared to 
verify or authenticate them by legal evidence ; 
and the purchaser's solicitor should take care 
that such evidence will be within the power of 
his client. 

And as often as a title depends on a descent 
from a remote ancestor, a pedigree should ac- 
company the abstract ; and it is the duty of the 
solicitor, on the part of a purchaser, to take care 
that the pedigree should be authenticated ; not 
only by such evidence as would he deemed prima 
facie proof in a court of law of the title of the 
supposed heir, but such evidence as it would be 
incumbent on hitn to give for the purpose of 
suporting the title in the event of an adverse 
claim. 

This is more particularly the case when the 
vendor is not in possession, but is to transfer a 
remainder, a reversion, or other remote interest. 
However no case of this description is to be 
considered as governed by any precise^ rules. 
Circumstances will and must occasion the neces- 
sity of exercising a discretion in this respect. 
The material distinction to be kept in mind is, 
that a man may be able to give primd facie title of 
being heir, while in point of fact he is not heir. 

The observations which have been made, are 
to be considered as applied to a title which of A 
recent date depends on such extraneous facta ; 
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for if these facts arose at a very distant period, 
and the title was claimed on their foundation, 
and there has been a possession consistent with 
this state of the title, then the possession fur- 
nishes the necessary evidence of the facts, or 
rather such a presumption of them as, in many 
cases, may be safely relied on ; and the cautions 
which are recommended are to be adopted only 
in proportion as the facts admit of more certain 
and decisive proof. 

For instance, if it appear that thirty or forty 
years ago, A died, leaving B his heir at law, and 
that JB entered and enjoyed without interruption; 
and that he sold, and that the purchaser entered, 
and had peaceable possession ; no one, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, as an as* 
serted claim, ever thinks of requiring any evi- 
dence to prove the fact that B was the heir at 
law. 

Of all titles depending on descent, those to 
be viewed with most jealousy, and accepted 
with the greatest caution, are those in which a 
maternal heir claims the right of succession ; and 
enters into possession on the ground that there 
is a failure of paternal heirs. 

Evidence of extinction or failure of inheritable 
blood, in the Jine of the father, by reason of 
attainder^ or alienage or bastardy, may exempt 

the title of the maternal heir from difficulties or 

* 

suspicion. 

But in all other cases, though the paternal heir 
may not have been found ; and though the. 
maternal heir may have obtained undisturbed 
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possesi^ion ; or though he may, even against a 
tenant, or an abator ^ have estabhshed a title by 
the judgment of a court, yet it does not follow 
that his title is good. The probabilities, in- 
deed, are, that it is defective. In the nature of 
things there must be a paternal heir, though he 
neither has been or can be discovered. 

This probability is increased in proportion to 
the number of progenitors, whose issue must 
have failed, before there can be an extinction of 
inheritable blood on the part of the father, or 
other paternal ancestor. 

The like difficulty occurs when the father ^ or 
grandfather or great grandfather^ is the pur- 
chasing ancestor, and some one who derives a 
title under a very remote and distant branch of 
the family, claims and even establishes a primd 
facie title as heir. The chance of a more im- 
mediate heir renders caution necessary. 

Experience proves, that in titles of this de- 
scription, more remote heirs obtain the posses- 
sion ; more immediate heirs recover against 
them ; and they, in their turn, are evicted by 
persons who prove themselves to be nearer in 
the line of inheritable blood. 

Titles, involving these circumstances, have 
generally been fortified by a fine with proclama- 
tions. Such fine and non-claim certainly add to 
the security of the title. But disabilities may 
have protected the actual heir from the bar of 
the statutes of non-claim on fines. 

Few titles are therefore to be accepted with 
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more caution than a title by descent asserted by 
an heir, in a remote degree, from the first pur- 
chaser, or the person last seised. 

So if a limitation be made in favour of the first 
son of -4 in tail, and a person claiming to be the 
first son has either in the lifetime of his father, 
together with his father, or after the death of his 
father, and alone, suffered a recovery, and the 
possession has been consistent with the title de- 
rived under that recovery, the recognition by the 
father, of the son, as his first son, or a continued 
possession for several years, is considered as rea- 
sonable e\ddence of the fact, that this son was the 
first son. But in proportion as the title is of a 
modem date, caution may be even necessary in 
this case; for it has more than once happened that 
such son has been illegitimate^ a^d the fact of 
illegitimctcy has been suppressed. The certificate 
of baptism, and an affidavit of legitimacy, are 
the proper precautions against a surprise in this 
particular. 

In some cases it has happened that the limi- 
tation has been confined to the first son without 
extending to the second son ; and the person 
who, in point of fact, was the first son, died at 
a very early age ; and his death has been cau- 
tiously concealed for the purpose of enabling the 
second-born son to assert a title to the estate. 
In such case no register of baptism will be found, 

This happened in a county near the metro- 
polis, and the fact was never discovered till the 
second-born son was about fifty years of age. 
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and then, Hke most other cases of fraud, it led 
to his ruin, or at least hastened it. 

Jn many cases also more caution is necessary 
than is generally adopted to ascert^iiji the fact, 
that the person who claims as heir, or as the 
eldest or other son, is legitimate. In various 
instances titles have proved defective in conse- 
quence of taking this for granted, or, in short, 
from the inability to disprove the fact. 

And when titles depend on recoveries suffered 
by an heir in tail, the attention is not so fre- 
quently directed as it ought to be, to ascertain 
that the freehold was not outstanding at the 
date of the recovery, in a tenant by the curtesy, 
or a tenant in dower. 

It is observable, however, that a mere title of 
dower does not raise any impediment to the 
validity of a recovery. 

It also sometimes happens, that infants are 
married with the consent of guardians appointed 
by the ecclesiastical court, instead of being mar- 
ried with the consent of guardians appointed by 
the court of chancery. Such marriages are void, 
and of course the issue illegitimate. 

A case of this sort occurred, in which the 
parties were apprized of the law before the 
birth of the child who was to take the first 
estate tail under the marriage settlement, and 
from a mistaken delicacy, no entreaties could 
prevail on them to be re-married, though both 
were adult. 

A child was actually born illegitimate : but 
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fortunately fot him he died while of tendef 
years ; but yet there is no doubt if he had lived 
to attain the age of majority the circumstance 
would have been buried in oblivion, at least for 
a long period of time, and he would have as- 
serted a title to the estate, and the title have 
been accepted under a conveyance from him, 
without any inquiry into his legitimacy ; since 
all the neighbours, and among them the pur- 
chaser, would have assumed the regularity of the 
marriage,from habitual belief that the father and 
mother were husband and wife legally married. 
. In. instances of . this sort, local • knowledge 
misleads by substituting belief in the place of 
eiddence. 

Entries by disseisin, abatement, intrusion, &c. 
may also materially affect the title, and when 
they have existed they should be stated. 

Wills may be revoked, and consequently be- 
come inoperative by such disseisin ; and re- 
entrieSj SfC. may also be equally relevant, by 
restoring the effect of the will : and the v should 
be stated when any conclusion may depend o» 
them. 

The state of a title by descent may be 
varied by such entry, &c. and a possessio fratris \ 
or the nature of the remedy, and consequently 
the period of bar under the statute of limita- 
tions, may be changed ; for instance, if there 
has been an abatement or intrusion, and it is 
avoided by entry, and an actual seisin acquired 
a writ of right may become the remedy^ in- 
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Stead of a writ of entry sur abatement, or sur 
intrusion^ &c. 

Of the Form of the Abstract. 

The more immediate form of the abstract 
will now be the subject of consideration. For 
this purpose the observations will be applied, 

1st, To deeds. 

Sdly, To records. . 

Sdly, To acts of parliament. 

4thly, To commissions of bankrupt. 

5thly, To wills and their probates. 

6thly, To administrations. 

7thly, To decrees. 

8thly, To judgments ; 
Since these are the several documents from 
wbich an abstract is generally prepared. It is 
to be observed, however, that mere agreements 
are to be abstracted in like mode as deeds; 
and therefore must be considered as falling 
under that head of divi^on. . 

Every formal deed consists for the most part 
of several particulars or clauses, viz. 

1st, The date. 

2dly, The style or character of the deed. 
. Sdly, The names of the parties^ 

4thly, The recitals. 

5thly, The testatum, or operative clause ; 
and this clause is again subdivided into several 
parts, viz. 

1st, The part which expresses the consi- 
deration. 

E 
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2dly, The name of the grantor, words of 
request, &c. 

Sdly, The operative words of grant, and 

4thly, The name of the grantee. 

5thly, In some cases, a reference to a lease 
fot a year, as in releases founded on a previous 
lease for a year. 

6thly, The parcels, with their description ; 
and either with or without ah exception. 

7thly, The general words, and the clauses of 
reversion, estate, deeds, &c. 

8thly, The habendum, or clause limiting the 
estate. 

9thly, In some cases a reddendum. . 

lOthly, In some cases a declaration of uses. 

llthlv, In some cases a declaration of trusts. 

12thly, In some cases, a condition or con- 
ditional limitation, by way of shifting or 
springing use; or a clause of agreement for 
redemption in equity ; or some other special 
agreement which may affect the title in equity, 
if not at law. 

ISthly, Powers, 

14thly, Covenants for the title, or other 
covenants which may affect the title, and either 
with or without exceptions introduced into these 
covenants. 

15thly, The execution. 

l6thly. The attestation; 

ITthly, The receipt. 

In this arrangement, a simple deed is con- 
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templated ; but many deeds may be considered 
as compound ; consisting of various testatum 
clauses, and consequently with a repetition of 
all or several of these clauses. 

This is particularly the case in deeds which 
convey freehold and leasehold lands ; or free- 
hold or leasehold lands and personal estate ; or 
which convey the inheritance, and also, assign a 
term or terms for years in the same lands, or 
release any encumbrance aflecting the property* 

As often as a deed consists of these various 
parts^i the abstract must state these parts, as far 
as they are relevant and material to the title 
under consideration. 

There are also some cases (as in articles for a 
settlement, &c. and agreements creating an 
equitable lien), which do not contain the dif- 
ferent formal parts already noticed ; or at least 
do not exhibit them in the order they are enu- 
merated ; but they necessarily have these par- 
ticulars in substance, or in construction of law, 
though they may not have them in point of 
form ; for every deed or instrument, inter mvos^ 
which is effectual at law, or in equity, must, in 
terms or in substance, have 

1st, ^ An agent, grantor, or party contracting. 

2dly, A patient, grantee, or person with 
whom the contract is entered into. 

3dly, The parcels, or subject, about which 
the grant or contract is concerned ; and 

4thly, The terms upon which that grant is 
loade, or contract is entered into. 
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1st, As to the date. 

The date should be stated, and for the fa* 
cility of reference, it is generally given in the 
margin ; and when an assurance consists of 
several parts, as in the instance of a lease and 
release, the date of each instrument should be 
stated. 

2d, As to the style or character of the deeds. 

It is also usual, in introducing tbe different 
parts of a deed, to state the mode of its opera* 
tion, thus, " By indenture of lease. By inden* 
tures of lease and release. By indenture of 
feoffment. By indenture of assignment. By 
articles of agreement. By indenture of bar-r 
gain and sale inroUed,'^ or the like. 

And when a deed consists of several opera- 
4:ive parts, it is also usual to refer to its different 
operations in these or the like terms, " By inden* 
tures of lease and release, or indenture of lease, 
and indenture of release and assignment,^^ &c* 
This exordium brings the abstract, in efiect, to 
state, that by indenture, &c. a particular person, 
or certain pei'sons, did grant, &c. or that by in- 
denture, &c. after reciting, &c. a particular per- 
son, or certain persons, did grant, &c. And this 
is the general form adopted in practice. Some-' 
times,however, deeds are abstracted in this form ; 

^^ 1st May 1804, an indenture, or indentures 
of lease and release, made, &c. whereby, after re- 
citing, &c. A. B. did, &c.'' but though this mode 
is sufficient for the purpose, the former mode 
appears more correct, and is to be preferred, as 
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being the form geaetally adopted, and as guard- 
ing against the appearance of singularity. 

Under this division it will be proper to notice 
that in case of a simple abstract, or an ab- 
stract concerning one farm, or one estate only, 
carried on by a regular series of deeds, the 
deeds, wills, &c. should be abstracted in the 
order of their dates. But in compound or com*- 
plex abstracts ; as in the instance of several 
&rms purchased at .different times from diffe- 
rent persons ; or a &rm which is subdivided 
into different shares, which become the subject 
of different sales, mortgages, settlements, &c., 
the arrangement should keep the title to each 
farm^ or each share, in a connected series, as 
long as the title remains distinct. On this point 
a former observation, directing the mode of ar« 
rangement of the abstract should be consulted. 

3dly * A$ to the names of the parties. 

Every well-penned deed names the grantor 
and other parties, with their additions, viz. the 
places of their residence, their professions, cal- 
lings, &c. and sometimes, indeed frequently, it 
adds the description of their characters, as heir 
at law, executor, &c, trustee, &c. or surviving 
executor, &c. surviving trustee, &c. 

In abstracting ancient <leeds it is not neces- 
sary to do more than state the names of the 
parties, without adding the places of their resi- 
dence : but it is always proper to add the des- 
criptive character in which they acted, namely, 
as heirs, executors, &c. ; since this description 

E 3 
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affords, at one view, an intimation of the clia- 
racter in which they conveyed, &c. and connects 
the title with the former part, if any, of the ab- 
stracty and if there be not any former part of the 
abstract, it may lead to an inquiry which wiU tend 
to elucidate the title, or will induce the produc- 
tion of evidence, which will have that effect. 

There are also many cases in which it is 
proper to add the additions of the parties, either 
for the purpose of distinguishing them from 
other persons of the same names, or affording 
the information necessary to a search for their 
wills, the birth of children, or the hke circum- 
stances connected with their residence. 

This is more particularly important, in refe- 
rence to persons through whom a title must be 
derived, with a view to some act to be done, . to 
render a title complete by supplying a defect 
in the same, or investigating a pedigree. 

In some deeds a great number of persons are 
introduced as parties, and the acts done by many 
of them are immaterial to the title under con- 
sideration. 

As often as this happens thiese parties should 
be named very briefly, or there should be merely 
a reference to them in these or the like terms, 
" several other persons, of the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th parts.^' 

And to render a reference to the different 
parts of the abstract more easy and more ob- 
vious, it is very eligible to arrange the different 
parties in different lines, thus, 
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Between, 

A. B. of the 1st part, 

C. D. of the 2nd part, 

E. F. of the 3rd part, &c. &c. 
For it may be justly observed, that whatever 
assists the eye to read, or to collect the facts, 
will leave the mind more free to ascertain the 
efiect of the deeds, and to form a correct esti- 
mate of the connexion of the facts with the former 
and subsequent parts of the transaction. 

In this part also of the abstract, if it has not 
been done in a previous clause, it is very con- 
venient . for the information of the person by 
whom the abstract is to be perused, to aver such 
facts as may tend to elucidate the title in the pro- 
gress of considering it ; for example, Between 
ji. jB., since deceased ; or ^. JB., who was the heir 
at law; or was the surviving child ofy &c. ; or wha 
had then survived A.B. and C>D. his cotrustees; 
or who is executory &c., or who is a trustee j Sec. 

This however is proper, only when the infor- 
mation is not introduced into a former part of 
the abstract, or will not occur in its proper 
place in the recitals of the deed in question. 

These statements should be in brackets, that 
they may appear as averments^ distinguished 
from statements in the deeds ; since, as state- 
ments in the deeds they would receive mote 
credit, and be allowed more weight than they 
would receive, or be allowed, when they are 
stated by way of averment, for which proofs are 
to be adduced. 

£ 4 
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4thly, Of the recital. 

Immaterial ms^tter contained in the recitals of 
a deed should not be stated in the abstract ; or 
should be stated as concisely as possible. On 
the other hand, recitals, which may materially 
affect the history of the legal or equitable title, 
should be fully expressed. 

On the other hand, it is pregnant with incon** 
venience to introduce recitals in this or the like 
phrase : After reciting among other things^ with-* 
out adding, ." not material to the present title,'' 
or some expression to that efiect. 

The recitals generally deemed material to be 
introduced fully into the abstract are of former 
deeds, &c. not in the power of the vendor, and 
which show a deduction of the evidence of the 
title, so as to carry it back to a more remote 
period ; descents, and other facts which fill up 
those parts in the chain of evidence which are 
wanting. 

In transactions of small purchases^ in which 
the lands were parcel of a large property, the 
nature of the transactions leads to the conclusion 
that the deeds remain in the hands of the former 
proprietor, or were delivered to the purchaser of 
a larger estate ; and such recitals are, with great 
reason, as hath already been noticed, considered 
as affording a reasonable presumption c^ the 
correctness of the statement ; especially when 
taken from deeds executed at a distant period ; 
say thirty or forty years. 

Such recitals are also relied on. when thefe is 
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reasonable evidence tliat liie title deeds them- 
selves have been destroyed by fire, or casually 
lost. In titles derived under deeds of a more 
modern date, and which are in existence, it is 
proper that reference should be had to the deeds 
themselves, either by the Solicitor for the pur- 
chaser, or some one employed on his behalf, 
that the purchaser may be satisfied that the 
abstract is correct. 

In setdem^its founded on marriage articles, 
the articles should be fully abstracted, as fi^tr as 
they are material, and are recited in the settle* 
ment; unless the articles themselves are pre- 
viously abstracted. This statement is generally 
given as a recital in and as part of the abstract 
(£ the settlement. 

Another and more eligible mode, is to give 
the recital, as it occurs in the settlement, by way 
of previous statement, so as to precede the ab- 
stract of the settlement ; but then this part of 
the abstract should be stated, as taken from a 
recital in the settlement ; thus, in the setthmeM 
next abstracted there is a recital to this effecty 
viz : By indenture, &c. 

Deeds of trust, on which another deed is 
fdunded, are open to the same observation. 
Sd are all other agreements which may mate^ 
riaUy affect the title at law or in equity. 

A distinction however may be made between 
artieks or trusts which are from the period of 
their date relevant'tothe title of those of identical 
Itodd'^hklhltre the if6flb^^ and 
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those articles and trusts, (as articles and trusts 
under the directions of which the lands are pur- 
chased), which do not affect the title, until the 
lands are purchased or settled. 

Articles and trusts, of the latter description^ 
seem to fall most naturally into the order of 
being stated in the abstract of the deed in which 
they are recited ; or they should be inserted im- 
mediately before the purchase deed executed in 
pursuance of these articles or trusts. 

Care however must be taken, even when the 
articles are recited, that the effect of the arti- 
cles has been correctly given* 

For this purpose the original articles should,^ 
if circumstances admit, be inspected ; and if the 
recital be incorrect, the purchaser's solicitor 
should, by a rider, or by a correction of the 
abstract, supply a full and faithful statement of 
the material parts of the articles, as far as these 
parts are omitted. In most instances it will be 
found more convenient to cancel the former 
notice of the articles, and substitute in its place 
a correct abstract of the articles. 

When an indenture of a former date is recited 
in a deed of more recent date, then, if no state- 
ment of the recited deed is introduced into a 
former part of the abstract, the recital should 
be given at large, a;3 to all the material points. 
But as often as the deed so recited is intro- 
duced into a former part of the abstract, there 
should be a short reference to the deed^ and 
thb will be sufficient, exce|>t so far as the recital 
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doeSy by averments, or other means, disclose 
new and material iiiformation, and then such 
additional facts should be abstracted. 

The general mode of reference to such re- 
<;itals is in this form : 

After reciting the indentures of the and 
days of and and day of 

And it is in all cases proper that such or the 
like reference should be made. 

And it is attended with convenience to have 
the reference to the different deeds arranged in 
columns, thus : 

Afker reciting the indentures of 
1st and 2nd May, 1700. 
2nd and 3rd April, 1720, &c. 
4th and 5th April, 1721, &c. 

An additional convenience arises, in long 
abstracts, from a reference to the page in which 
the recited deeds are to be found : and, under 
the like circumstances, it greatly assists the me- 
mory, and preserves the chain of thought, and 
the due application of the judgment, to give a 
short reference to the operation of the deed by 
these or the like terms : 

After reciting the indenture of the 1st and 
2nd May 1700, p. 4. (being the settlement mad^ 
oo the marriage of A. B. with C. D.) 

And also the indentures of the 2nd and 3rd 
April 1720 (being the conveyance in fee ta 
I.K.) 

Thes^ references should be varied so as to be 
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adapted to the circumstances. But such refe- 
rences are of use only- in abstracts of title, 
which are of great length, and require such aids 
to assist the memory, and bring the transaction 
more within the compass of the mind, withoire 
the labour of a classification of the abstract, and 
a digest, to be made of the same. 

In this part also of the abstract, any mistakes 
of dates, &c. which may occur, should be 
noticed in this or the like manner : 

After reciting the indentures of the 1st and 
3d May 1700 (therein by mistake recited as 
indentures of the 2d and 3d May 1700). 

Sometiines an error in the recital of the date 
of the deed is material, and may afiect the 
validity of the title ; for instance, a lease, beard- 
ing date the 1st of March, is recited as bearing 
date the 2d of March, and then there is an 
assignment of all the lands which were demised 
by the hereinbefore in part rtdted indenture of 
lease* 

Now as there is not any su<ih indenture of 
lease, there is, in point of law, no valid as- 
signment ; for, as the date in the recital is the 
essential part of the descriptive tenns used in 
the assignment, the assignment itself foils of 
effect. 

To avoid such and the like mistakes, the 
modern and correct practice of .preparing the 
recital of deeds, as bearing date on or about j^^ 
should be more generally observed, so that the 
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date may not be conclnsiTelj material ; and as 
a consequence,: the error may not vitiate the 
assignment. 

The books seem agreed that an assignment 
made with reference to an erroneous aiKl posi- 
tive recital would be void ; yet, it is. likely that 
judges of modern times would, from the other 
certainties, if any, of the lease, to be collected 
from the names of th« parties, the parcels, &c« 
reject the erroneous date, and support the as* 
signment. 

It would not, however, be safe to rely on the 
liberality of the courts to interpose against rules 
of law established by decided cases, and founded 
on those principles which require that every 
contract should be proved by the contents of 
the deed which contains the evidence of the 
transaction ; and an assignment of a lease, as-^ 
sumed to be dated the 1st day of April, cannot 
be predicated of, or pleaded, or given in evidence 
as an assignment of a l^tse, dated the Sid April. 
Equity may on those occasions of <sale for a 
valuable consideration, 6cc. which give juris- 
diction to that court, correct the mistake ; while 
a court of law must take it for granted, that there 
is another lease of the date which is recited. 

Various dbtinctions occur on points of this 
sort. When the recital is correct, or an inac-* 
curacy in the date, &c. is rendei^ immaterial, 
then a subsequent error in referring to the date 
will o€N; vitiste <i^e deeds ; for instance, if the 
lease be recited as bearing date on or about 
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the 2d day of March ; and then the assignment 
is made by words to this effect : 

^' All those messuages, &c. which were assigned 
by the said indenture, bearing date on or about 
the 4th day of March ;" — ^this error would be 
immaterial. 

In the first place, the courts may reject, a<9 
surplusage, the words. On or about the 4th day 
of March ; retaining the words. The said indei^* 
ture ; and even though the 2d day of March 
were not the true date, yet the words, on or 
aboutj in the recital, would relieve the case 
from the difficulty with which it would other- 
wise be attended, by the admission of the actual 
lease in evidence i for the actual lease will not 
be at variance with the recital of the date, since 
the recital has guarded against the error or 
materiality of the recital of the date. 

In this place it may also be noticed, that 
when a person, or corporation, is once properly 
described, and afterwards the name is mis-* 
taken» as the said Richard, instead of the 
said John, no error in referring to the name, 
unless it be from uncertainty, by producing a 
doubt who is the grantor or contracting party, 
or the grantee, will injure the title. 

Another observation is deserving of a place 
under this head. 

Whatever errors may be in the recitals, and 
in whatever degree they may perplex the evi- 
dence in point of deduction, yet a substantive 
independent grant of parcels, &c. by a lull de- 
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SCTiption, or by ceitainiies, xvhich are free from 
mistake, will not be impugned by any error in the 
recitals; and the present disposition of the courts 
is never to give importance to inaccuracies, or 
ixlere technical objections of this nature, except 
so far as the judges are bound by positive rules, 
or by cases fiiUy and clearly in point, as con* 
elusive authorities. 

In well'drawn deeds, such facts of death, and 
of contingencies, majority, marriage, &c. as will 
keep up the connection of the title, and show 
the different links in the chain of evidence, are 
uniformly recited. 

The fkcts thus recited should be stated in 
the abstract, either as separate and independent 
facts, &c. in explanation of the state of the 
title, ibnd so as to precede the deed which con* 
tains the recitals of these facts ; or, as is more 
usual, and on the whole, more satisfactory, since 
the source from which the information is de* 
rived is shown, these facts are introduced as 
recitals, in abstracting the very deed which 
contains the recitals. 

Such &cts, &c. are frequently of the first and 
most essential importance to the title. 

Without these recitals, the title would appear 
defective, and a strict inquiry would be made 
into the facts ; and the title be considered as 
defective, in point of evidence, till satisfactory 
information could be obtained in answer to these 
inquiries. 

Of ibis description are the facts of the deaths^ 
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or death ani failure »f the ismCj of persons hay* 
ing prior estates or annuities, or such like en- 
cumbrances ; also the survivorship of one or more 
of several persons, being either beneficial owners 
or trustees ; some contingency by which^one es- 
tate was to determine, and anoUier take eflfect ; 
deaths under age, or before portions become 
payable ; deaths of husband and wife without 
having had, or without Imving left, issue ; titles 
by descent, showing the death of the owner, 
and the succession of an heir ; and frequently 
the different descents to different heirs in suc-^ 
cession ; zdllsj and the devises contained in them ; 
the probate of these wills, and the courts in 
which these wills were proved, and the time of 
probate (both which circumstances are useful ; 
partly to facilitate a search for the will, and 
partly to show the time of the death of the tes- 
tator, or rather to show that he was dead before 
a given time ;) also intestacies, administrutions, 
and the like ; also settlements made of certain 
lands to certain uses, for the purpose of com- 
plying with the terms of some power on which 
the title may depend : in short, these and all 
other circumstances which may be important 
to the title, either with a view to its deduction, 
or to show that it is free from encumbrances, 
i^uld appear on the abstract. 

Also if an incumbrance appear from a re- 
dtal, it is the duty of the solicitor who prepares 
the abstract to state such encumbrance, even 
although it may not be existing ; and if he 
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should. omit this part of his duty, the solicitor* 
for the purchaser should take care that the 
omission shall be supplied. 

For it is the province and duty of the con-» 
veyancer ultimately to consider, whether such 
eticumbrance is or is not material, and whether* 
there are any grounds for presuming that it has 
been released or discharged. 

As notice of a deed is constructive notice of 
all its contents, the purchaser becomes impli- 
cated in the transaction ; and it is fair that his 
counsel, or the person on whose judgment he 
relies, should have an opportunity of consider-^ 
ing how far such encumbrance affects the title. 

In all these and the like cases, liberal, and 
even honest practice, imposes on the solicitor by 
whom the abstract is prepared, the duty of sup-^ 
plying rather more information than may, in 
his own judgment, be material, than the latitudes 
of withholding any fact or circumstance which 
may give a turn to the title ; or show an encum^ 
brance which once existed, however strong he 
may consider the presumption in favour of its^ 
having been discharged or satisfied, or barred 
by the lapse of time. 

The contract, or the agreement on which the 
deed is founded, should, in general, be shortly 
stated J and in many cases it is material to state 
the contract fully, as an important part of the? 
abstract. 

This contract is particularly relevant when it 
is made by or with a person who is dead ; so 
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tlm.t tboro if a conversion of the property &Qm 
j^al into p^raonal ei^tate, and tba niod^ of pay*- 
iiig and receiving the purchase-^mpn^y is vari94 
by thia change. 

JPpr instance^ HA^ who has the fee, contracts 
ta «ell to Bf the interest of A is, in the view of 
a ck>urt of equity, and according to the rul^s of 
that court, converted into personalty ; and if lie 
die hts heir is considered as a trustee for ^h^ 
purchaser, and the executor of il is entitled U> 
ihfi purchase-money* On the other hand, tha 
purchaser, or his heir, or (if any) devisee, ia eor 
titled to have a conveyance of th^ land ; and if 
the pu^rchasQi* die, then, unless the contrary is 
^ir#ct;9d by the purchaser, the purchase-money 
must be paid by his executor, out of the personal 
estate, fpr the benefit of the heir or devisee. 

The 9anie point, and also the date of the cpn«^ 
imB% are material, when there ia, first, a qon^ 
ti*act,and secondly, a will, or a codicil republish^ 
in^ a will I ^nce the date of the contract may 
alt^er tbf state of th^ equitable title, as between 
l^e heir and devisee* 

III order,^ however, that this change may be 
effectual, as hetween heirs and es^ecutorSf it i^ 
^f ntial that the purchaser should have accept- 
ed the title in hi^ lifetime, or that tl>e vendor 
should be in a situation to zpake such a title, aa 
a wurt of equity would have cpwpell^d t^ 
purchaser to accept. 

For should the title prove defeotiv^^ the heir 
ai^ l^w of the purchaser^ oc the devisee, if any^ 
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of tii6 will of thepnrchasef, will n6t beat liberty 
to wave the objections to the title^ so as to charge 
the executor or administrator with the price. 
But the executor or administrator jnaj interpose 
and resist specific performance, on the ground 
of* a defective title, and thus keep the amount 
of the purchase^money as part o^ the personal 
estate, instead of applying it, for the benefit of 
the heir or devisee, in performance of the con- 
tract. In Broom v. Mmebj 10 Yes. j. 597) the 
purchaser had directed the contract to be car** 
ried into execution, without having in his hfe-« 
time accepted or approved the title, and yet 
the executor successfully resisted the claim of 
having the purchase completed out of the per- 
sonal estate. But although the executor re<p 
ststed specific performance, the demee^ and if 
t^ere bad not been a devisee^ then the heir 
might have paid the price, and insisted om 
specific performance. 

On this point various distinctions present 
themselves, and are des^ving of notice in this 
place. 

Hie effect of a contract as against the vendor, 
supposing the contract to be such as would be 
carried into speeific performance, is, 

1st. To convert the land into money, as be* 
tween the representuHves. 

2dly, To revoke the will of the v^uioi m 
eq»ty ; but unless a conv&^nee shall be made 
in the lifetime of the vendor, the will of the 
vendor will remain in operation at law, and the 
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conveyance must be taken from the devisee^ and 
the purchase-money paid to the executor or 
adniinistrator of the vendor. 

On the other hand, on the part of the vendee 
or purchaser. 

1st. The money will belong to the vendor, 
and the land will, in equity, belong to the pur- 
chaser. 

2dly, This interest in the land is devisable^ 
and will pass under the general words, " all my 
real estate.''^— See Seeton v. Slade^ 7 Vesey 
jun. 274, and 12 Vesey jun. 214. 

Sdly, .Unless devised by a will subsequent to 
the contract, the right to the benefit of the 
contract will descend to the heir, 
v. ioa;fAcr, 12 Vesey jun. 214. 

4thly, In either case, unless the contrary be 
directed by the purchaser, the purchase-money 
must be answered out of his personal estate, as 
far as there are assets for the purpose. 

5thly, Though the purchaser take a convey- 
ance after the date of his will, yet his will 
remains operative in equity on the equitable 
ownership, unless there be a new modification 
of the ownership by the conveyance. But the 
will, whatever may be its language, cannot 
transfer the legal estate, unless the will be made 
subsequent to the conveyance, or be republished 
after the conveyance shall be taken. 
• In short, whatever will tend to elucidate the 
title either at law or in equity, or may show in 
what manner the purchase-money ought to be 
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applied^ and if circumstances will permit, that 
it has been duly applied, should be stated from 
the recitals, though the recitals are not evidence 
of the fact when the fact requires proof^ as often 
as it cannot be stated from the original deed^ 
&c. and as near as may be, these circumstances 
should be given in like manner as they would 
have been stated, from such deed or will, if the 
abstract of the deed or will, could have beeii 
given from the original instrument. 

Of the Testatum^ or Witnessing Clause. 

And .first of the part which expresses the. 
consideration. 

The consideration should be stated in the 
abstract of every deed, either concisely or fully, 
according to the circumstances of the case ; for 
instance, when -4, who is the absolute owner, sells 
to B, it is sufficient to state that in consideration 
of 100 L paid to A by B, wijh the addition, if 
such be the language of the deed, for the absO" 
lute purchase^ SfC. ; but as often as some trust, 
or power, requires that the money should be 
paid in a special manner, then that part of the 
deed which expresses the application, is to be 
detailed, and yet the statement without evidence 
would not prove the due application, unless the 
receipts of the trustees are to be discharges. In 
cases of that sort, the language of the clause 
should be fully detailed, so as to show that all 
the requisites of the trust, or circumstances of 
the po^er, have been observed ; for example, in 

F 3 
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GODfiiideratidn of paid to the said A B, 

by C D5 at the instajice and request, &c. of the 
3aid £ P, in full for the absolute purchase^ &c« 
or in satisfaction and discharge^ ^c.j and to be 
held and appUed^ ^c. ; and in all these and the 
like <2ases, the language of the deed should be 
closely pursued in the abstract. 

Also when a deed is made in consideration of 
money payable out of a particular fund, as trust 
monies, &c., and a trust is implied from the 
mode in which the money is paid, or arises from 
the fund out of which it is taken, this circum- 
stance should be stated in the abstract. 

So when a deed is made for a particular pur-^ 
p6^e^ as for do<;king and barring all estates tail, 
&c. or for settling, &c» these objects should be 
nbticed. 

In general a short intimation of the professed 
object is sufficient* This clause is, for the most 
part, given more at length than is necessary fer 
ordiharj cases. 

Under particular circumstances, however, (as 
where a settlement is made for a jointure, and 
in bar of dower, &c.) this part of the object 
should be distinctly stated, especially if it be 
the only part of the deed which can be used to 
exclude the wife from dower. 

Ncminal considerations^ as ten shillings, and 
the like, should be noticed very briefly ; nor is 
it essentially necessary that they should be ex- 
pressed in any case, except in bargains and 
saleft, in wliioh it is the essence of the deed^ 
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with a iiew to its opeitttion in that particalar 
mode, that there should be ^ pecuniary ^ or at 
least a valuable^ consideration in moneys ot, a 
rent of a pepper-^corn, &c. being money' $ tsmrtk^ 
«l distinguished from friendsh^^ &c. 

Sometimes a deed intehded to operate in a 
l^ven mode^ may be defective as a conveyance 
of that description, but may 4>pel'ate, by c6n- 
iftruction of law, in some other mode, ^ a 
covenant to stand seised^ or as A grant at the 
common law, &c- 

As often as this circumstance occnrsi the 
cohsideration of marriage, blood, &c. on which 
alone an assurance by covenant to stand Seised 
can be founded, should be shown ; and if it do 
not appear on the face <>f the deed, it should be 
Stated as a fact, that consanguinity, or the mo- 
tive of marriage, existed between the parties^ 

By the observation that it is on marriage, hcl 
alolie^ that a tavenant to stand msed can be 
grodnded, it must be only understood that such 
consideration is essential to its operation in this 
mode ; not that the existence of another coi^- 
«ideration, in addition to marriage, &c. will ex- 
iekde this operation* From a variety of cases, 
it may be collected that a deed may opemte 
as a covenant to stand seised, although it be 
founded partly on marriage, &c. and partly on 
a peouni^ry consideration. 

And aa instrttment iMended as a covenant 
jt0 stand seised, niay op^ate^ tmder proper cir- 
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cumstances, as a grant ; or being inrolled as a 
bargain and sale of an use. 

In this part of the deed it is also usual to 
acknowledge the receipt of the consideration 
money. Such clause should be noticed in the 
abstract, very shortly, except so far as it may 
show the due application of the money ; and 
when the nature of the transaction does, under 
such circumstances as have been suggested, call 
for such specification, then the clause should be 
stated fully. 

In ancient deeds the consideration is neces- 
sarily presumed to have been duly paid ; but 
in reference to modern deeds, courts of' equity^ 
which, for the most part,, have pecuhar juris* 
diction -over matters of this sort, through the 
medium of trusts, require the purchaser to look 
to the receipt usually indorsed on the deed, as 
evidence of the payment of the consideration ; 
and not to the receipt, generally contained, as 
a mere form, in the body of the deed itself. ^ 

The want of a receipt by indorsement, or in 
a separate instrument, is implied notice that the 
purchase money has not been paid, and raises 
a question of equitable lien in favour of the 
seller for his purchascrmoney , or so much thereof 
as does not appear to have been paid. 

Such presumption, it should seem, is admis- 
sible only in deeds of modern date ; for in- 
stance within the last twenty years ; and in 
practice there seems to be a difference arising 
from the form of the deed 
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When a deed is expressed to be made in con- 
sideration of a sum then paid, the receipt is 
indorsed on the deed ; but if it appear by the 
recitals, as is oftentimes the case, on a re*-con 
veyance by mortgagees, or their representatives, 
and sometimes even on sales to purchasers, that 
the purchase-money has been paid, and the 
deed is founded on that consideration, the sub- 
stantive recital of a fact which previously ex- 
isted, is, as between the parties, considered to 
be conclusive on the point, and no receipt is 
expected to be found as an indorsement on 
the deed ; and of consequence the want of such 
receipt does not appear to be material. 

In a case of this nature, the recital of the 
payment of the consideration should be given 
in abstracting the deed. 

Whether a lien exists by reason that part of 
the purchase money remains unpaid^ must depend 
on circumstances. 

Prima facie there is a lien ; and in order to 
show that the lien is excluded, there must be 
evidence to prove that the vendor relied on some 
other security, and had given up his right of lien. 
. Whenever part of the purchase money re- 
mains unpaid, and the vendor agrees to take a 
bond or note, or any other like security for the 
same, a few words should be added in the 
^ purchase deed when prepared, to rebut the pre- 
sumption of a lien. 

Any form of words will answer this purpose. 
It regularly falls into the order of being part of 
Ithe claus^) acknowledging the receipt, and may 
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be to this effect, The receipt or iot^facHm of 
which said $%sm of one hundred poundSf the said 
Ay doth hereby acknowledge; and of and f torn 
ihesame^ and every part thereof i andofandjhom 
all equitable or other Uen^ by reason that part of 
the said purchase-money remains unpaid^ [or i« 
secured only* and not paid]) doth acquit^ release^ 
and for ever discharge the said purchasirf his 
heirSy ^c» 

Whenever there is in this clause of the deed 
any expression which^ on the one h$nd9 shows 
that there is a lien for the purchase^money, or^ 
an the other hand^ negatived stach lien^ thdt 
clause should be inserted in the abstract. 

2ndly^ The name of the grantor^ ^c. 

It should appear in the abstract who is or are 
named as the grantor or grantors; and when 
they are trustees^ at whose request^ Sec. they 
made the grant ; and if any particular mode 
of execution or attestation was prescribed^ to 
express such request, &c. the clause which ex« 
presses this mode of execution, ot attestation^ 
should be stated. 

The rule however that mm quod dictum i$t^ 
sed quod factum est^ respicitur^ is applicable ; 
and it is material to show, by the memorandum 
of attestation^ that these requisites were actually 
and duly observed. 

Also$ as often ad a deed is made with refe« 
rence to, and in exercise of, a powir^ the words 
of reference to the pdWer, ihould be stated, to- 
gether with the circumstances of thfe sbode of 
execution atid atMstatioxl; but the preceding 
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obwrvatioii is equftllji indeed mora» relevant to 
this clause. 

When there are several distin^ clauses ^ 
grants it is convenient and eligible to give them 
in distinct clatiSes^ to rendeiT them more imme- 
diately obvious. 

It sometimes happens that an abstract is so 
negligently prepared, and written in so close 
and small a hand, that it requires infinite cafe^ 
and a great sacrifice of the eyes, to select and 
armnge, or even to collect, the operation of the 
deed, as to the different grantitig parties ; and 
the mode of abstracting is sometimes so obscure, 
that the precise operation of the deed is rendered 
very confused. Nothing can be conceived more 
distressing to the conveyancer, or, in the result, 
more injurious to the client, than an abstract so 
prepared. Such an abstract never can have t^e 
same degree of attention, revisioli) and fre« 
quent consideration, as one written properly and 
legibly. 

In this part of the abstract, a common error^ 
unless such be the language of the deed, should 
be avoided. It is that of stating that it is wit* 
nessed that A. B.m consideration of, &C.9 then 
introducing the clause of grant, namely, the 
said ^. did, &c. 

This is a grammatical error, and it corrupts 
the sense. There are two antecedents applied 
to the same verb ; each antecedent e:itpressing 
the same thing ; and one of them being incom*- 
patible with the rules of grammar. 
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As often as it occurs, as it frequently does^ 
that the name of a grantor is omitted, so that 
in point of fact there is no antecedent to the 
verbs, which express the grant, the abstract 
should be a faithful transcript from the deed ; 
and the fact of the omission of the grantor's 
name, should be noticed in the margin. It 
is the province of the conveyancer to judge 
whether such omission be material ; and also his 
duty, though his attention be not called to the 
fact, to notice that the antecedent is omitted. 

In several instances, and in particular in 
2 Ventris 141, the courts of law have supplied 
in construction, the omission of the name of the 
grantor ; and it may be safely concluded, that 
the courts will follow this precedent, as often as 
the context of the deed, renders it necessary to 
a sound and genuine construction of the several 
parts of the instrument, that the name should be 
supplied : but many cases may be supposed, of 
compound or complex deeds, in which it would 
be uncertain whose name was intended ; and in 
such cases, the court would not feel themselves at 
liberty to render that certain by construction, 
which was, in point of intention, and of expres- 
sion, left in doubt and uncertainty. 

When a deed is made between two partis, 
and in all its parts imports to be a grant from 
one to the other, the court can seldom, if ever, 
be left in doubt respecting the intention, or 
have any difficulty in supplying the omission. 

3dly, Of the operative words of grant. 
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These words should be given fully ; in short, 
all the words of grant should be introduced, even 
though some of them may appear redundant, 
and though of necessity all of them cannot be 
operative. 

And when there are several clauses of grant, 
the words of each clause should be furnished, 
and there is a neat, correct and technical mode of 
framing the abstract, so as to keep each distinct 
clause, as a distinct clause in the abstract. 

4thly, Of the name of the grantee. 

The grantee or grantees should, as a transcript 
from the deed, be mentioned in this part of 
the abstract; and the words of limitation which 
are to be found in this clause of the deed should 
be added, as to ^. JB. his heirs and assigns; 
or to ^. B. his executors, administrators, and 
assigns; or to -4. B. and C D. their heirs and 
assigns; or to ^. B. and C. D. and the heirs of 
A. B.; for as this is a material part of the. deed, 
and this part of the instrument may influence 
the construction of other parts of the assurance, 
it ought to be given with fidelity. 

In various instances, this part of the deed 
may be operative, and the habendum rejected 
as repugnant : and an opportunity ought to be 
afforded to the conveyancer of judging in what 
manner, and to what extent, decided cases are 
to be applied to the different operative parts of 
the deed. 

In Spjfoe V. Topham^ 3 East, 115, there were ' 
a lease and release; the release was made be- 
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tween one Tiuckcfiton of the first part, Tophtm 
of the second part, and Bass (a trustee of Top* 
ham,) of the third part. And in consideration 
of 7OOL to Thickeston, paid by Topham, it was 
witnessed, that Thickeston confirmed toTopham 
and his heirs, to hold to Bas9j and his heirs, 
to uses which gave Topham a power of appoint-* 
ment, while the lease for a year was from 
Thickeston to Ba$s. 

An objection was made to the title, under d. 
supposition, that Topham was the releasee, or 
grantee in the release; and that the estate for 
a year, the only foundation for a release, was in 
Bass, and not in Topham ; so that Topham had 
not any estate capable of enlargement; and it 
wa^ urged, that as Bass was named in the ha* 
hendum only, and not in the granting clause of 
the release, he could not be deemed the re* 
leasee ; but on the authority of 1 Inst. 7* a. 
Sheph. Touch. 75, Butler v. EUoHy Carey^s 
Reports in Chancery, 122, Earles v. Lambert , 
Alley n^ 41 ; in opposition to B v. 

Coulter, Cro, Eliz. 903, the court rejected the 
grant or release to Topham, and treated Bass, 
though named in the habendum, and not in the 
premises, or clause of grant, as the releasee, 
the judges observing, that the cases cited 
were perfectly satisfactory in aiithoriaing them 
to put a construction on the deed, in support of 
it, which, from the reason and good sense of 
the thing, they should probably have done 
without such authorities. 
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Cases of this sort are founded on the rule^ 
t^t a grant will be good^ although the grantee 
be named as such in the habendum only, and 
Qot in the granting clause. 

Further distinctions on this point will be 
noticed under that division which treats* of the 
habendum. 

. When a personal annuity in fee? as distin-^ 
guished from a rent*charge as sueh, is originally 
created, the deed creating the annuity should 
not only state the words of limitation to the 
grantee : it should also state the words of lien 
or obligation on the part of the grantor and his 
heirs.; for instance, A. B. for himself, and his 
ieiVs, did grant, &c. to C. J>. and his heirs ; 
for an annuity in fee, as a personal charge, ciui>^ 
oot exist, unless the heirs are bound to the pay- 
ment of it.— Preaton on Conveyancing, vol. 2, 
p. 469. 

Of the Lease for a Year. 

In the abstract of an assurance by lease and 
release, it is usual to introduce tiie abstract by 
these words, first giving the dates in the mar-i 
gin, *♦ By indentures qf lease a»id release.*' 

Sometimes there is a short reference ta the 
kase for a year in the premises; thus, m the 
actucd possession, ^c. merely to show that the 
lease fbt a year is recited. This recital of a 
leaae for a year i& particularly im|k>rtant, when 
1^ lease for a year hai& been h)st, or cannot be 
ipund 
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. It is ali;o important in deeds of conveyance of 
Irish estates ; since, by the laws of Ireland, the 
recitals are conclusive evidence of the lease for 
a year ; or rather, no lease for a year is made, 
and the recital of a supposed lease for a year, 
supplies its place.. 

In conveyances of Jamaica estates^ no lease 
for a year is used by the gentlemen most con- 
versant with the laws of the island. 

Some gentlemen have doubted whether the 
recital of a lease for a year, in a recovery deed, 
by lease and release, can be used against issue 
in tail^ or persons in remainder or reversion. 
The gist of the objection is, that issue, re- 
mainder-men, &c. are not bound by estoppels', 
but there is strong ground to contend that the 
recital is not used as an estoppel, but as evidence ; 
that the recital is evidence against the tenant 
in tail ; and that whatever is evidence against 
the tpnant in tail himself, is evidence against all 
persons connected with him in privity of estate. 
It is clear that a copy of the lease and release, 
or of the lease *for a vear, would be evidence of 
the original against the issue and remainder- 
men ; and ct fortiori^ a recital by a tenant in 
tail of an act, as being his deed, must be the 
best evidence, next after the original, of the 
existence of the lease for a year. 

The late case of Holmes v. Ailsbie, 1 Mad. 
Rep. 551, has not obviated the alleged diffi- 
culty. That case merely decides, that under 
the act of 14 Geo. II. c. 20, sec. 5, the recovery 
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^all be valid, notwithstanding the loss of the 
lease for a year, as part of the assurance by 
lease and release. That statute does not apply 
except there has been a lapse of twenty years 
since the recovery was suffered. 

Of the Parcels. 

It has already been noticed, that at the head 
of the abstract there should be an intimation 
as to the parcels to which the attention is to 
be directed. 

Sometimes, particularly when the description 
of the parcels is short, and uniformly the same 
in different deeds, or without any material vari- 
ation, there is not any more eligible mode of 
.describing the parcels, than by giving them at 
length, at the head of the abstract, in the terms 
in which they are to be found in the last pur- 
chase deed. 

But this is not convenient, when the parcels 
run into great length; and it is inadmissible 
when the parcels are described in a different 
manner in different deeds. 

The more general plan is to give the parcels 
at large, in abstracting the first deed, and in 
the terms of description which occur in that 
deed; and in the subsequent deeds to notice 
, each variation, if any, which has taken place 
in the names, or other material parts of the 
description. 

And as often as the abstract relates to a single 

G 
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fiirm, which was formerly parcel of a manor ; 
or to a close, which was parcel of a farm, and 
the farm or close passed inclusively, under the 
general denomination, the abstract should state 
the parcels in these or the like terms : 

All that the nianor, &c. of which the farm, 
&c. or all that farm of which the close, &c* 
mentioned in the subsequent deeds, is parcel. 

Another mode of arriving at the end proposed 
is to state in the head of the abstract, that the 
farm, &c. or close, &c. was formerly parcel of 
the manor of, &c. or farm of, &c. 

But if the farm or close be particularly de- 
scribed in the deed in question, then the par- 
ticular description should be given ; and if the 
farm or close in question, &c. passed under 
general words, or there be any error in the par- 
ticular description ; in each instance, the general 
words embracing all other manors, &c. or all 
other manors, &c. comprised in certain deeds, 
&c. should be added. 

Inaccuracies and errors in the names and 
quantities, and even omissions of parcels are 
jBO common, that it is prudent in most instances, 
in preparing deeds, to insert general words 
adapted to the case, so as to supply any such 
error or omission ; and whenever the deed war- 
rants such insertion, it is proper to abstract these 
general words ; or at least to give an intimation, 
that there are general words in the deed, thus : 
And all other manors^ ^c. which were purchased 
by from.^c. 
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In subsequent deods, it will be sufficient t6 
refer to the premises generally, in these or the 
like terms : All the parcels comprised in the 
abstracted indentures^ dated the and 

days of ' or, all that 

the said manor of . The said farm 

called ; the said close, called 

But when any distinction is necessary, as is 
the case when various parcels of land are in- 
cluded, and it is material to distinguish some 
of them from others of them; then the more 
prominent feature of distinction is the name; 
and the reference should be to the name. But • 
sometimes the quantity, the occupier, the local 
situation, or the like, is the distinguishing cir- 
cumstance; and then the reference should be to 
that circumstance, as the said close, containing 
10 acres, or the like. 

To the general rule, that, in the abstract of 
the subsequent deeds after the first, the parcels 
may be referred to generally, or by a sligh^ 
notice of them, the following exceptions should 
be made, and others of the like nature will fall 
under the same consideration. 

Ist^ If the lands in question are a farm parcel 
of a manor, or a close parcel of a farm, and the 
manor or farm is the subject of description in 
the former deeds, then the description of the 
ferm or close should be given at length, froni 
the first deed in which the farm is separated 
from the manor, or the close from the farm, and 

G 2 
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' is fully described, instead of passing undbr a 
general denomination. 

2dlj. As often as there is any material vari- 
ation in the description, either as to the name, 
the quantity, or the like, which can, by aiiy 
construction, vary the effect of the deed, or 
elucidate the identity of the parcels, such vari- 
a:tion should be shown. As the said fartHj ^c. 
therein described as all that farm called 
or heretofore called, 
and now called ; or, as containing 

acres; or, as in the parishes of 
^c or, as in the occupation of 

or, as having descended from to 

. ; or, as having been devised by 
to 

The former circumstances are more particu- 
larly important when they connect the modern 
description with the ancient description; and 
the latter circumstances are material only to 
show that the title has been acted on according 
to the former statement of the evidence, or these 
circumstances fill up a chasm in the evidence of 
the title ; or afford notice of some circumstance 
which it may be proper to investigate. 

It is too common to change the description 
of the parcels, by adapting them to the present 
state of the closes; or, to substitute for a general 
or comprehensive description, a more minute, 
detailed, and particular description. 

There are various modes of accomplishing 
this object, when advisable. 
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Some gentlemen use the description as found 
in the ancient deeds, and afterwards add a new 
description, introduced by these or the like 
words : Which said messuage^ farrriy lands, and 
hereditaments^ are now better known hy the de- 
scription of J ^c- 

Whenever this mode is adopted, it is highly 
expedient that a few words should be added, to 
embrace within the scope of the grant, all the 
closes, &c. which are known by the modern 
description, since, without this addition, the old 
description is the only substantial part of the 
deed, and no error in that description is cured, 
or inaccuracy supplied, by the superadded 
description. 

The words of additional grant may be of 
this or the like import : And all other the mes^ 
suages, ^c. which are hereinbefore mentioned^ 
enumerated, or described by their present eer^ 
tainties or descriptions. 

Some gentlemen adopt a more eligible plan ; 
they, in the first instance, describe the farms, 
closes. Sec. by their modern description, and 
then add a reference, by way of showing their 
identity, and their^ connection with the ancient 
description. 

In this mode the lands known by the new 
description are the subject of the grant ; and 
the sole use of the reference to the ancient de- 
scription, is to connect the deed which is pre^ 
paring, with the more ancient evidences of the 
title. 

G 3 
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It is always, however, a circumstance to he 
investigated, whether this appUcation of ti» 
ancient description to the parcels which are 
purchased, is warranted by the fact. 

On many occasions this averment is added^ 
without sufficient evidence to justify it; and the 
title really depends on deeds or documents of 
title, of which no abstract is given. 

Unless the facts imperiously call for an 
altjeration in the description of the parcels^ the 
more secure, and, for that reason, the more 
correct mode is to adhere strictly and closely, 
as far as circumstances will admit, to the de- 
scription in the former deeds. 

But in some cases, the description must ne- 
cessarily be varied, and new denominations in- 
troduced ; as when a particular farm is purchased, 
and it used to pass under the name, and as 
parcel of, the manor, &c. 

With the exceptions which cases of this sort 
render necessary, the description of the parcels 
should never be varied. 

When allotments, exchanges, ^c. are made 
under inclosure acts, the lands received upon 
such allotment or exchange become subject to 
the title which attached and belonged to the 
lands, in respect of which, such allotments or 
exchanges were made; and the existence of 
such allotments or exchanges ought to be stated, 
in the order of the dates, and aft the period 
when they took place. 

From that period it is to be shown, that the 
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deedsy &c. are in terms comprehending these 
allotments. 

The omission of parcels of this description 
most frequently occurs in deeds of assignment 
df attendant terms, special letters of admini- 
stration, and the like. And in modern practice 
a few words are added in these and the like 
species of instruments, for the purpose of bring- 
ing within the operation of the dieed or other 
instrument, the parcels of this description ; of 
course, when relevant, these descriptive terma 
ought to be stated in the abstract. 

It is to allotments and exchanges only under 
ads of parliament for inclosure, &c. that these 
observations are applicable. 

The effect of one of these acts is to commu- 
nicate to the lands received on allotment or 
exchange, the precise title which affected the 
property, in lieu of which the allotment or 
exchange was made. 

In exchanges between individuals by way of 
conveyance, or even by an enabling act of par- 
hament obtained for the sole purpose of ex- 
change, no such identity of title is preserved 
or communicated. The title to the lands re- 
ceived in exchange, will depend on the deeds, 
&c. which concerned those lands prior to the 
exchange ; and on account of the warranty 
annexed to such exchanges, whether made by 
private deeds between individuals, or through 
the medium of an act of parliament, the abstract 
ought to contain the history of the title, as well 
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to the laiids given, as to thfe lands received, in* 
ej^change ; since there may be an eviction for- 
want of a good title to the lands given in ex- 
change, or the lands received tn exchange. 

A title of a still more complex nature, and 
of greater difficulty, exists, when a gentleman 
has many farms, held under different titles, and, 
on an inclosure act, he receives an allotment 
in lieu of all these lands, or of common rights, 
affecting all these lands ; or he purchases various 
allotments made to cottagers or other persons in 
small quantities, in respect of different tenements. 

Under these and the like circumstances, to 
show a marketable title, there ought, in strict- • 
ness, to be an abstract of the deeds, &c. con-' 
taining the evidence applicable to each tene- 
ment, for which an allotment was made. 

Supposing the allotment to be entire for tnany 
tenements, and the title to one of these tene- 
ments to be defective, the title to a part at 
least of the allotment will be equally defective ; 
and the inconvenience and incalculable mischief 
are, that no person can ascertain the particular 
part of the allotment which would be recovered 
on eviction by reason of this defect. 

In some cases, titles, involving these circum- 
stances, would be attended with more expense 
to put them in a marketable state, than the 
actual value of all the lands.* 

In one instance it was reasonably computed, 
that there must have been two hundred diflPerent 
abstracts, to jshow the real state of the title* 
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In another instance, a vendor abated twenty 
thousand out of sixty thousand pounds, rather 
than have the contract rescinded, on account 
of an objection insisting on this defect ; and 
that since the lands were not ascertainable, the 
court could not decree performance with an 
abatement- 
Transactions connected with the redemption of 
the land tax^ sometimes also involve the title, with 
reference to the parcels, in great perplexity. 
' When the land tax is purchased by a parti- 
cular tenant, and some of the lands are settled 
to one class of uses, and others to a different 
class of uses ; and there is one entire contract 
for the redemption of the land tax ; for example, 
when some of the lands are held in fee, and 
others for a particular estate, and there is one 
contract only for the purchase of the land tax 
of both estates; a title derived under a sale, 
made under the powers given by the land tax 
acts, will be defective. 

It is obvious, that cases falling within these 
observations will require particular attention 
concerning the parcels. ' 

• In regard to inclosure acts, it would be con- 
venient that general commissioners should be 
appointed, enabling them, at the instance of 
the parties interested, to make allotments dis- 
tinctly, for lands held under distinct titleSf or 
distinct temtreSj so as to correct any errors or 
omissions of the commissioners acting under 
local acts, . • - . 
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And on redeeming the land tax, each contract 
should be for such lands only as are subject to 
tfie same uses^ and there should be a power to 
(commissioners, to correct mistakes made in this 
particular. 

It has happened more than once^ that an 
allotment under inclosure acts has been entire^ 
and made in respect of some lands held for life ; 
others held in tail, and others held in fee ; and 
in the present state of the law, and in the 
absence of decisions, a title more perplexed, 
in respect of the parcels, cannot be easily 
conceived. 

Whenever any doubt exists whether particular 
lands were the subject of deeds which granted 
lands in general terms; or by a description now 
grown obsolete, the relevancy of the former 
deeds ought, in a complete abstract, to be shown 
by means of cotemporaneous documents, as 
leases, assessments to the land tax, poor rates^ 
&c. maps, stewards accounts, and the like. 

That the present assessment to the land tax> 
or poor rates, as it applies to the lands actually 
purchased, can be traced back through the 
whole period of the abstract, without any ma- 
terial variation, will, in general, relieve the title 
from all doubt on the point of identity. 

The advice to be given is, to compare the 
assessments at the distance of each period of 
ten years, unless grounds appear for ^abridging 
the period. This is ^ short mode of investi^ 
gating the identity. 
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In Stating the duty of the conveyancer^ it 
will be proper to advert to those errors in the 
description of the parcels, which are, and those* 
which are not, deemed material. 

Another reason for disclosing a variation 
in the parcels, is, to enable the purchaser, or 
his counsel, to form an opinion, whether such 
variation can affect the validity of the title. 

Sdly, As often as the abstract is delivered 
with a view to a sale, or that deeds may be 
prepared from the abstract, the parcels should 
be stated at full length, from such of the deeds 
as are proper to be recited ; especially the last 
purchase deed ; and also, in the mortgage deed, 
or trust deed, if any conveyance is to be taken 
from the mortgagee or trustee ; since mortgagees 
and trustees, frequently, with more caution than 
good reason, refuse to join in conveying by any 
6ther description than that which was introduced 
into the conveyance under which their title is 
derived. — See Shepherd's Precedent of Prece- 
dents, 160. 

4thly. The description is sometimes given by 
terms of reference. 

In these instances, the terms of reference 
should be stated fully, since they are of the 
essence of the description ; and a mistake in 
them would, in many, indeed most cases, be fatal. 

A mistake of this sort frequently occurs in 
the assignments of terms, made with reference) 
to the deed, by which the lands were previously 
assigned to the present trustee, or the testator. 
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or^ intestate ; and, on that point, the more 
material and relevant observations have already 
been offered. 

And when the mistake destroys the essence 
of the description, so that there is a want of the 
certainty required by law, the error will no 
doubt vitiate the deed : but if a certainty exist, 
notwithstanding a mistake, as it does in the in- 
stance already stated of a correct recital, and a 
mistake in the reference to this recital, the deed 
would be supported, and have its operation. 

Also when the grant is of a reversion or re- 
mainder, and the substance of the grant is, ** all 
that the reversion or remainder, &c. expectant 
on, &c.'' these words should be set out at full 
length, since any error in the essential part of 
the description, would destroy the effect of the 
grant ; for example, if the reversion or remain- 
der was described as expectant on the death of 
A J when in truth it was expectant on the death 
of J5, then, as in point of fact, there was not any^ 
such reversion or remainder, the words of grant 
cannot have any application, and will for that 
reason fail of effect. 

The mistake, however, of calling a remainder 
by the name of a reversion, or a reversion by 
the name of a remainder, is not material ; for 
a reversion may pass by the name of a remain- 
der, or ^ converso; as well as by its proper 
denomination. 
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Of general words : exception^ and the clauses of 

reversion^ estate^ deeds. 

When the terms of description are of a 
general nature, as, ' all that farm called Ay so 
that a question may arise whether it extends to 
certain lands reputed to be parcel of the farm ; 
and a reliance is placed on the clause of general 
words, granting ^^ all messuages, &c. or all out* 
houses, closes, &c. parcel, &c. or reputed par- 
cel ; or held, used, occupied, &c/' this clause 
should be abstracted fully, as it may tend to 
remove doubts which otherwise might exist. 

This is more particularly the case when a 
farm is enlarged by the addition of certain 
closes, which had formerly passed by certain 
names, and a distinct description ; and this de- 
scription is sunk in the general denomination of 
the farm, &c. ; so that those particular lands 
cannot pass, otherwise than under the general 
denomination of the farm, or the general words, 
which embrace all closes, lands, &c. held with 
the farm, or reputed parcel, &c. thereof. 

And sometimes it may be even necessary to 
add an abstract of old leases, or the like docu- 
ments, to show that there has been an unity of 
occupation ; and to give evidence, by affidavits, 
to support the feet, that the closes have been 
deemed. parcel of the ferm. 

Some observations have already been offered 
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on the subject of general words, containing the 
clause commonly called the sweeping clause. 

This clause should be added as often as any 
aid can be derived from it ; so as to remove a 
difficulty respecting the parcels, as that diffi- 
culty may arise, either from an error in the de- 
scription, or from a want of sufficient identity ; 
or from any other cause which raises a ques- 
tion of defect, which may be supplied by such 
general words. 

But in a well prepared abstract, no morep ar- 
cels should be introduced than those which are 
materially relevant to the title to be considered ; 
and if one abstract be made for the use of 
divers purchasers, the parcels which are pur- 
chased by such purchasers respectively, or by the 
purchaser for whose use the particular abstract 
is delivered, should be pointed out by mar- 
ginal observation, or by some other notice ; and 
^his observation is equally applicable to each 
deed, &c. 

In abstracting clauses which contain general 
words, the attention should not be drawn to 
more parishes, townships, &c. or other terms in 
the deeds, than are relevant to the parcels, as 
to which the title is under consideration ; for 
example, when the abstract concerns lands in 
Tunstall only, the form should be, " And all 
manors, SfC. messuages, farms, lands and here- 
ditaments, in several parishes and places therein 
mentioned, and amongst them TunstalW 
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tt would be a great accommodation to tibs 
conveyancer, and promote the dispatch of busi^ 
ness, that this observation should receive atten- 
tion, and be introduced into general practice^ 
and the practice should be extended to all simi- 
lar cases to which the observation can be ap^ 
plied. Nothing displays more attention, or 
more skill on the part of the solicitor. 

And in this place it may be properly noticed, 
that in preparing deeds of extensive property, 
with general words, either naming the several 
occupiers or tenants^ or the townships or parishes 
in which the lands are situate, it is usual, with 
gentlemen whose experience has taught them 
the value and utility of such arrangement, to 
name the occupiers, the tenants, the townships, 
the parishes, &c. &c, in alphabetical order. And 
the adoption of this practice cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 

' The exception also, if any, in the deed, out of 
the parcels, should be noticed, as far as it is 
relevant to the parcels to which the abstract 
relates. 

The clause of the reversion, unless it contains 
special matter, as the apportionment of rent, or 
the like, ought to be noticed only by a short 
reference, in these or the like terms, * and the 
reversion, ^c. 

The like observation is equally applicable to 
the clause of ' all the estate, with the exception, 
however, that if from any error in the taben- 
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dum, the estate is not well limited by that 
clause, and consequently the clause of all the 
estate may be the efficient and operative clause 
of limitation, the language of this clause should 
be fully dietailed. See Jermyn v. Orchard^ 
Show. Pari. Cases, p. 199. # 

But although the clause of * all the estate ' 
import to grant all the time or ownership which 
is in the grantor, yet it is now, in opposition to 
the current of the earlier authorities, decided, 
that this clause does not exclude the power of 
the habendum to give a partial interest by way 
oi underlease : for the effect of the grant and 
habendum, collectively taken, are to demise the 
land and all the estate, for a term of years, so 
that there is not any repugnancy or inconsistency. 
See Earl of Derby v. Taylor j 1 East Reports, 
502. The point decided in this case, differs 
from the long and much controverted point, 
raised in Jermyn v. Orchard. • 

In the latter case the habendum was voidj and 
the court would not suffer a void habendum to 
defeat a grant which was complete.^ In that 
case a term was granted. Habendum from and 
after the death of Thomas Nicholas. This ha- 
bendum, for a reason purely technical, and 
which merits reconsideration, could not operate ; 
and as there was a grant of the recited lease, the 
court decided that the habendum might be 
rejected, and the granting words retained, Ut 
res majis valeat, quam pereat. 
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The clause granting all deeds, &c. should alsd 
be noticed only by a short refeitence in this or 

the like form, And all deedsy ^. 

». • • 

Of the Habendum. 

When the habendum is correctly prepared, 
it has words of reference to the parcels, and 
names the grantee, and limits the estate. 

Supposing the habendum to be correct^ the 
<^ommon practice, in reference to the parcels, is 
to give the effect of the habendum thus, To hold 
the same unto, ^c. But as often as the haben- 
dum is inartificially penned, by omitting some 
of the parcels in the enumeration, or reference 
to them, this variation should be noticed. 

Sometimes also there are different clauses of 
habendum. 

In these and the like instances the parcels 
enumerated in the different clauses should be 
specified, so as to show that the terms of. refe- 
rence are correct, and what are the operations 
of the different clauses. 

Sometimes also one person is named as the 
grantee in the premises, and another in the 
habenidum. In general the grant will operate, 
and the habendum be rejected. 

But under circumstances, as already noticed, 
the- habendum may be retained, and the name 
in the grant rejected ; as where a lease was to A 9 
•and the release to B ; habendum to A ; under 
-these and other circumstances, which manifested 
an intention that A should be the grantee, the 

H 
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grtot in the pfemises \^as h^ld inoperative^ And 
the h^bettdum wdfi allowed to be effectual. 

So when a feofiment is made, the liv6ry would 
probably determine the operation ; for example, 
the diarter has a grant to A^ habendum to B: 
If livery be made to ^, he would be deemed the 
grantee. On the other hand, livery to B would 
deternvne the couj*ts to decide that the deed 
and livery were an effectual conveyance to B. 

In the case of Spyve t. Tophem^ 3 East 115» 
the difficulty was to reject the grant, and to 
retain the habendum. Had. the grant been 
correct, and the habendum repugnant, there 
would not have been any difficulty ; for it is 
established by many authorities, that when there 
are two clauses in a deed, and one of them is re*- 
pugnant, the latter shall be rejected : sdso thM; a 
grant may be good without ao habendum, so that 
upon a substantive case of a grant to A and hi? 
h^irs, habendum to B and his heirs, indepen^ 
dent of other circumstances, the grant would be 
retained, and the habendum rejected. In a case 
which occurred in practice the grant was tx> K. 
and H. and their heirs, habendum to Cross wid 
his heirs. So that on the general rule til»e ha- 
bendum, and not the grant, was to be rejected ; 
the livery also was made to K. and H., and this 
circumstance showed they were, in point of in^ 
tention, to be the grantees : for livery, it is to be 
observed, is the essential part of a feofiineat. 
Had the livery been made to Cross, instead, of 
Kr and H., that ciccumstancq would haire 
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brought the case within the reason of Spyve v^ 
Tapham^ and have detei^mined the constructk)n 
of the deed, by leading to the conclnsiod, that 
it amounted to a grant to Cross and his heirs* 
As in effect the grant was to K. and H. and their 
heir's, to uses, the habendum to Cross was re- 
jected : thus the uses arose from the seism which 
passed to K. and H. « 

In this part also c^ the abstract the name of 
tbe grantee or gnaitees sfaonld bQ added : and 
when there are any words of modification, 
severing the tenancy^ these words should be faith* 
fiilly abstracted, of rather transcribed. 

The walrds cf limitation also should be faith- 
fully giTeii, and father fully than concisely. 

And as a deed, operating under tliie rules of 
the common law^ may be void, because it limits 
an estate of freehold^ to continence in futuroj the 
words which suspend the limitation or operation 
of the grant, quo ad the estate, by limiting the 
same to commence at a future time, should be 
added. 

Let it be remembered, that an use or a trust, 
pr a term of year Sy or a rent^ on its creation de 
nofix^ nmy be limited to commence i/i fiauro. 
[Essay on Estates, ch. Freehold^ 

In a note by Mr. Powell to his edition of 
W9o^9 dmoeyancmgy the law, as it regards the 
iedmiiig on the habendum^ is given with great 
aeduiDcy, and in a very neat and compressed 
form, and is deserving of particular attention^ 

u 2 
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^ Connected with this Bufagect^ a|>d belonging • 
to it, is the important learning of remainders, 
6f contingent remainders, and the virions con- 
sequences to which contingent remainders are 
subject. 

- Remainders are in abstracts generally intro* 
duced by that wardn unleas the remainders are 
limited by words of contingency. 

The abstract should always state the words 
of contingency by which contingent remainders 
are limited. 

- There is scarcely any learning connected with 
the forms of deeds which requires more attention 
than that which concerns the description of the 
parcelsy the rules regarding the exception of 
parcels, and the repugnancy between the grant 
and the habendum. 

In detailing the duties of the conveyancer an 
attempt will be made to collect the rules of law 
applicable to these several heads. 

Of the Reddendum. 

This clause should be stated very briefly, 
except in two cases, viz. 

1st. Where the rent is reserved in some par- 
ticular manner, and a question may be raised 
on the validity of the reservation. 

2ndly. Where the rent is the subject of the 
title to be considered, and the deed is abstracted 
for the purpose of showing the creation of the 
rent. 
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In these and the Hke cases the abstract should 
be foil, so as to give all the particulars Ayhich 
may be material. 

With these exceptions it is sufficient to show 
the quantum of rent^ and the stated times of 
payment ; and also, if such be the fact, that the 
rent is to be clear of deductions for land tax^ot 
of all deductions generally. 

Of the Declaration of Uses. 

As often as a conveyance is made to a man 
and his heirs, to the use of him and his heirs, 
so that, in effect, he takes by the rules of the 
common law, and the declaration of use has no 
other effect than to exclude a resulting use, the 
limitation of the estate, and the expression of 
the use, are in abstracts consolidated into this 
form, To hold the same, &c. unto and to ike %tse 
of the said A. B. and his heirs. 

This mode of abstract is also observed . in 
application to freeholds for lives, when the 
ex^pression of the use is a mere echo of the li- 
mitation of the estate, for in assignments of 
estates for lives to a purchaser ; or trustees, who 
are to retain the estate, the grant, or rather the 
assignment, is generally made to and -to the use 
of the grantees during the lives. 

But observe, that when the grant or assign- 
ment is to and to the use of the grantee, no. 
further uses to be executed by the statute are 
admissible. Of course, when the uses are to 
be declared to govern the legal estate, there 

H 3 
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should be ^ simple grant to tiie grantee, his 
heirs, &c. to the intended uses : and the ah^ 
stract of a deed, so penned, should show the 
uses, as distinct from the legal seisin. 

A 9 tenant for life, made a grant, with livery, 
to A 9 and to his heirs, habendum to A, and his 
heirs, to the use of ^, and his heirs, for the life 
of^. 

On these facts a question arose whether there 
was a forfeiture. It was attempted to support 
the conveyance as a grant for Ufe only, and 
therefore as exempt from the right by for- 
feiture. The ground taken was, that the grant 
and the use were parts of the same limitation, 
so that, in effect, there was a grant only for the 
life of ^ ; but it was decided, that the grant was 
distinct from the use, and that the grant with 
livery passed the whole fee ; and that the for- 
feiture was not saved by confining the limitation 
of the use, which was a distinct clause, to the 
period of the life of A . 

iThis mischief would have been avoided had 
the habendum been to and to the use of the 
grantee and his heirs for the life of A.; for in 
this mode the use would have formed part of 
the limitation of the legal estate. 

A like error sometimes occurs in levying a 
fine sur concesserunt in fee, or sur conuzance de 
droit come ceo^ &c. when the oonuzor has merely 
an estate of freehold. It is in vain that the 
deed of uses treats the conuzor as tenant for 
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life ; for tliough to some purposes, the fine and 
deed of uses are parts of the same assurance, 
there is not any reason to expect that the rule 
would be applied to a case of this description. 

And yet where a grant was made to a man 
and his heirs, habendum to him and his heirs, to 
the use of dae heirs of his body, the court held 
the habendum and the use to be part of the 
same limitation. 

As often as tiie deelaratioti of use is to operate 
distinctly, through the medium of the ^^;atute of 
uses, it goTerns the legal title, and the uses 
should be given fully, at least so far that the 
pisecise state of the title may be collected from 
them. 

As tides moi*e frequently turn on limitations 
of use than on any other part of ihe deed, it will 
be right to consider this part of the abstract 
with particular attention, and to give $ome di* 
rections, by means of which abstracts may be 
j>repared with accuracy. 

These observations are eq^iiaily applicable also 
to limitations of use in wills, aad £ot that reason 
should be read as equally referrible to them. 

In CT^ery limitation of use four circumstances^ 
are to be considered ; 

1st. The time at which, and the circumstance9 
under which, the use is to arise. 

2dly, The person in whose favor the use is 
limited. 

adly , The duration of the estate, as e:^pressed 

in tbe limUfttion. 

H 4 
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4thly, The words of modification, which jre- 
gulate the order, or manner of the enjoyment. ^ 

The time at whigh an use^ or estate is to 
commence, is for the most part expressed in the 
words by which the/limitation is introduced. 

This is more particularly the case, in intro^ 
ducing limitations by way of remainder, and 
on the creation of future springing, or shifting 
uses. 

In deeds to operate by the rules of the com- 
mon law,* a grant of an estate to commence 
in future, is void, because it places the freehold 
in abeyance. 

^ But in wills, under the learning of executory 
devises, and in conveyances to uses, under the 
learning of springing uses, the estate may com- 
mence from a future day, or from a given event: 
so as such event fall within the rule prescribed 
against perpetuities. 

The language which expresses this future use s 
or estate, and also the language which limits a 
contingent remainder, should be fully and faith- 
fully abstracted ; and the more special are the 
words by which the limitation is introduced, the 
more full and correct should be the statement 
of these words. Clauses which are expressed 
in a special manner, or which have a more than 
ordinary portion of language to denote the in- 
tention, require to be particularly detailed. The 
construction must be made on the whole clause, 
and the intention collected from, and conse- 
quently the rules of law be applied to, every 
part of the clause. 
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Future uses are denominated from the cir- 
cumstance, that they give ^ interests to arise at 
a foture time, or on an event ; and when they 
are to arise oh an event, or contingency, they 
fall under the denomination of contingent uses, 
and, in some cases, contingent remainders. ^ 

But sometimes there may be a future use, 
which is neither a remainder or contingency, as 
in a conveyance to A and his heirs, to the use 
of JB, and his heirs, ' from and after the 29th day 
of next September. This use is not c6ntingent, 
nor is it a remainder : it is a future or springing 
use. No use will arise till the limited period ; 
and in the mean time the use of the fee will 
result, so that the original settler or grantor has 
a fee determinable when this future use shall 
'give a vested estate^ ' 

Such future use, while it remains in its exe- 
cutory state, is devisable, or 'may be released, of 
may be bound by estoppel, or may be extin- 
guished, or may be the subject of a contract, ot 
agreement in equity : but an interest, under a^ 
future use, while it remains executory, cannot 
be transferred by a common law conveyance. 

Besides, when the first use is future, all the 
other uses depending on the same, are, except 
in very particular cases, arising from special 
regulations, also future. ^ 

Hence the importance of stating all cirduiii- 
stances which may afford any information re*i^ 
specting the nature of the use, aiid the contin«f 
gencies on which itdepend^f. 
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Also, whether e remainder is to be deemed 

vested or contingent) must depend on the kn-^ 

guage or t^ms in which that limitatiosi ie 

penned, or the object in whoee dfi^vor the u«jb 

is expressed. 

An use may be contingent from variou0 
cau$es ; 

Isty Because it is limited e^pr$ssly on m 
event which may or may not happen^ ^ t^ dearth 
of ^, in the li£3-time of B ; or the payment ff a 
sum before a given day ; or the payment nf a 
sum by B; sinc« it is uncertain whether he ever 
will pay. And here note that '}f the payment i$ 
to be by B. of his heirSy there nvist be a limited 
time, or the us« depending on jdiis eontingeney 
will be too remote, since the paymei»jt may Dot 
be made within the period pnsscribed by the 
rule against perpetnities. 

So an interest tp eminence from the return 
qf C^fr^m Rome, is conting^njt, lor he never 
may mtnmp 

In shorty an interest is eonitrngeoiC as ofjtea ^ 
m terms^ or in contraction of Iftw, it is limited 
to commence from an^ ^^nt which may or ipdy 
not hjE^pen. Also an inter^t mt^y be contin- 
gent, because it is limited to etommeoee at a 
time (as the death of B), whieb, thoii^h it ne« 
cessarily must happen, wiUaoot oertain^y hsppeo 
during the eontimiaAce ^ a partipivJar estate, 
for the lile of .^lOme other person ^am B» 

Thus, if ^ be teiiant for hk pwn life, and a 
remainder is limited t» C| from and afW ^ 
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death of £, this remainder is contingent, be^ 
cause A may die in the Ufe-tirae of B ; in other 
wordis;, the particular estate may determine 
before the remainder is capable of vesting. 

So if jd[ be tenant for his life^ and a refnaiii'* 
der is hmited to C from and after the deaths of 
A and iB, the remainder is, for the same reason, 
contingent, because A may die in the Ufe-tiine 
of B, and the remainder of C cannot, consist- 
ently with the language of the gift, take effect, 
as a vested interest, until the death of B. In 
short, the remainder will be void if A should 
die in J8's life-time. 

These conclusions arise from a rule of law, that 
a remainder must vest during the continuance 
of the particular estate, or eo mstanttj that it 
determines, or the remainder will fail of effect. 

These are contingencies, therefore, by impli- 
cation of law, arising from the nature of the 
limitations, and their legal operation. 

These gifts are not contingent in themselves. 
They are only contingent with reference to liii9- 
law on remainders, that B must die in the life* 
time of J, to gift effect to the remainder. 

This shows the necessity of distinguishing 
accurately between a raooainder and a spring- 
ing or future use. For if lands be conveyed to 
A in fee, with a substantive independent use to 
C, after the death of B, this is a future but i»t 
a contingent use. . It is future, because it ia to 
iwdt for effect until the death of JB ; but it is 
Hot contingent, bscaase B will otertainly ^i 
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and the future use will, in construction of 'few' 
certainly take effect on his death. 

And there would not be any inaccuracy in 
treating this as a contingent use ; since^ in point 
of law, it depends on the contingency that it 
shall not be released or destroyed before it can 
take effect ; and all that is necessary ia to distin- 
guish it from contingent uses being remainders, 
as far as such contingent remainders are sub- 
ject to be destroyed by the determination, tor- 
tious alienation, surrender^ merger, or forfeiture 
of the particular estate. 

But every interest, which is limited to com- 
mence, and is capable of commencing, on the 
regular determination of the prior particular 
estate, at whatever time the particular estate 
miay determine, is, in point of law, a vested 
estate : and the universal criterion for distin- 
guishing a contingent interest from a vested 
estate, is, that a contingent interest cannot take 
eflfect immediately, even though the former estate 
were determined ; while a vested estate may 
take effect immediately, whenever the particular 
estate shall determine. 

. Hence it often happens that a limitation, 
expressed in words of contingency, is, in law^ 
treated as a vested estate. , . 

The obvious examples are. To the use of A 
for life, and if ^ shall die in the life*-time of JJ, 
to the use of JB for his own life. In this instance 
the estate. of JB is vested. The reason of this 
particular case is, that no more is expressed 
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tfaaa is implied by law, since he could never 
take in the order of limitation, unless A should 
die in his life«time. The rule which governs this 
case is expr^m eorum qiue tadte insunt nihil 
operatur. But if the limitation to B had been 
to him forbears, or for the life of C, or in tail, 
the rule would not have been applicable, and of 
consequence, the remainder would have been 
contingent. 

On a recent occasion a curious question calling 
for the application of this rule arose. Lands 
were limited to A for life ;x and if ^should die 
in the life-time of B, his intended wife, to the 
use of the wife for life; and after the death of 
the survivor of A and J5 to the use of the heirs 
of the body of B, to be begotten by ^. A 
gentleman of great eminence and experience 
considered JB as simply tenant in tail, and her 
interest as contingent. He construed the several 
limitations as if an estate tail had been givten 
by one entire clause. On the other hand, it vfas 
contended, that the several limitations wiere to 
be construed separately and distinctly, so that 
jB had a vested. estate of freehold, which con^ 
nected itself with, and drew to itself, under the 
rule in Shelley's case, the benefit of the Umi- 
tation to the heirs of the body of the wife, as a 
vested estate tail. No decision has been ob« 
tamed on a case thus circumstanced. 

Also, if an estate be limited to the use of ^, 
and the heirs of his body, or is devised to^ 
and his heirs, and if A shall die without heirs 
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of his body, or iasae of his body to jB, thoagk 
these words express a contingency) they do not 
suspffiod the vesting of the limitation in re* 
mainder. They merely designate the time at 
which the remainder is to commence in pos- 
sessiock TIbe consequence is, that the remainder 
is vested^ since it may take effect on the deter- 
mination of the particular estate, at whatever 
time that estate shall determine. But if the 
limitation over had been introduced by these 
or the like words : I£A shall die without issue 
xn the life^time of B ; or if any other contin^ 
gency had been exprcKssed, unconnected with the 
actual determtnatioii of the prior estate, then 
the remainder would have been contingent*. 

Insome instances a limitation over may cause 
a prior gift to vest the inteifest, while, without 
such limitation over, the gift would have grrem 
a contingent interest. 

ThuS) a gift to A and his heirs^ at bis* age ^ 
tmefiiy'^me yea/ts^ or when he shall attain that 
age, gives^ a contingent interest. [Gsant^s casr^ 
id Rep. 50.] 

- But a limitatioti over, or substitution^ in casa 
A should die under twenty-one, would givd to 
tJM former limitation the construction and 
Consequent effect of passing a vested intewst, 
\]Sdt»atds v. Hammmd^ 2 Show. 398. 3 Lev. 132. 
Doe V. Nowelli 1 Maule and Selwyn, SfXT-^ 
'BpoomjbM V* Crowdet^^ 1 New Rep. 313.] 

In this place also, it is to be observed, thM 
a more remote remainder may be 'Vested^ aUhougk 
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a more immediate remainder b^ way of pa/tticular 
estate is contingemt^ provided the Mtat^ of free* 
hold on which it il made to depend^ is limited 
bj way of ptesent estatC) so a» fo confer a vested 
interest. 

When a remaittder in fee is hmited on a con- 
geiicy, theit all subsequent limitations by way 
of aitefnate, or substituted^ remainders, must 
necessarily be contingent. 

So if one limitation is too remote, all other 
lisnitatiens by ttray of remainder must neces^ 
sarilv be too remote^ 

3ut in wills^ or donveya&ces to uses, a isubse^ 
que&t claosa md.y introduce & vested estatei to 
fill up the chasm or interval during \^faich there 
is to be any suspense or abey^6e. Residuary 
claufits ic( wUls frequently give a vested re^ 
itiaiiider^ to remain in Ibrce^ until defeated by 
the vesting of a ^ntingetit remainder in fee ; 
and it is observable, thfelt this remainder passes 
to the devisee, and in most instances, under 
l^neral wordi^ instead of descending to the 
heir. 

This remalnd>er is immediatdy ei^pectant on 
the particular estate; and yet the contingent 
limitation operates as a remainder, and may be 
detftroyed ; at least, such is the opinion whieh 
obtains in practice, while the residuary devisee 
bM tite tike intereiit ad the heir would have 
taken, if this reversionary interest had not been 
devised; 

This is a peculiaril^ ki kw, introduced by 
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the learning of wills, and of uses ; namely of a 
particular estate, and a remainder in fee, and 
the reipainder in fee liable to be divested by 
another estate, though a fee, to operate .as a re- 
mainder. Another peculiarity is, the operation 
of the contingent interest, as a remainder, and 
not a« a shifting use, or exetcutbry devise, and 
its liability ta destmction as a contingent 
remainder. 

' Remainders also may be contingent, because 
they are limited to a person unborn, as to the 
first son of ^, who has not any son; or because 
the person is not ascertained as the survivor. of 
several per9oos; ,or the heirs, as purchasers, of a 
perspn who is in being. . . 

In short, to simplify the idea of a contin-. 
gept: remainder, it is better to say generally, 
it is a remainder, to take effect on an event 
which may not happen; and to ^ add, that a 
remainder may be contingent from either of two 
causes : - j 

. 1st. Because it is to take effect on an event 
which is expressed. 

2dly. Because it is to take effect on an event 
implied by law. 

. Under the first class may be ranked all re- 
i^naindeirs which are limited by words of con- 
tingency ; as, 

1st.: To A for life; and if he should die 
under twenty-one, to B. , . 

2dly . To A 'till he should return from Rome, 
and after his return p B^ ^ 
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By way of contrast to a former case, observe, 
that the wofds " till he shall return from Rome/' 
form the measure of the estate, and not, as in 
that instance, raise the question, whether the 
first gift is or is not on a contingency. Thus 
two cases, apparently similar, are, in reality^ 
different. At the same time it is a notorious 
fact, that the case of Hammond v. Edwards^ and 
the other decisions of that class, are considered 
as cases sui generis ; as decisions^ which pro* 
ceeded from refinement, to support gifts, under 
circumstances of apparent hardship, rather than 
from established rules. 

Under the second class may be ranked all 
estates which are limited ; 

1st. To a person not ascertained. 

2dly, To a person not in being. 

Sdly, To those who have no present capacity j 
as a corporation during the vacancy of a mayor, 
&c. Or which may fail of effect, because the 
particular estate may determine before the 
remainder can commence ; as, 

Isti To A for life, and after the death of B 
toC 

2dly, To A for life, and after the death of ^ 
and B to C 

Or which are to take place only in case a fee, 
previously limited*^on a contingency, shall not 
vest. 

These observations demonstrate of hpw much 
importance it is that the abstract should be full 
and correct, in stating all words which may, 

I 
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raise tfie quedtioti) whether an estate is vested 
or contingent* 

Except in special cases, falling within the 
scope, of the observations already made, the com-^ 
ftion form of abstracting deeds is sufficiently 
correct; thus to ^ for life, remainder to B 
in tail. 

Constrasted with remainders, are limitations 
hf shifting usCj and some species of executofy 
devise. 

It is the nature and essential property of a 
remainderj to take effect upon and after the 
regular and proper determination of a prior 
particular estate. 

Remainders owe their operation and effect' 
to the rules of the common law. 

A remainder would be void if it aimed at the 
determination or avoidance of the particular 
estate, before it had completed the measure of 
its time. 

So a remainder would be void if it Jeft any 
interval between the determination of the par- 
ticular estate, and the commencement of the 
remainder : as in the example of a gift to A for 
life, and from and after the death of A and one 
day, (without limiting any estate for that day), 
then to B. As JB is to wait for the expiration 
of the day, the remainder is void. 

But a limitation by executory devise, or by 
shifting use, may be good, although it is to 
defeat the particular estate, or a prior fee, wholly 
or in part ; or is to leave an interval between* 
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the determination of the particular estate > and 
the commencement of the estate which is next 
limited. 

Clausesybr shifting the estate from one branch 
of the family to another ; and all conditional 
limitations by executory devise, and shifting use, 
and all estates arising from the execution of 
powers, operate either by way of executory 
devise, or of shifting use. 

On these important topics it will be necessary 
to enlarge in a future page. 

Of the person to whom the limitation is made. 

All that is necessary to be observed on this 
head is, that the abstract should give the de- 
scription of the person in the same terms as this 
description occur^ in the deeds. 

This is more particularly important when the 
person who is to take is designated by special 
terms ; ss the children of A living at his death, 
the first-born son of A who shall attain twenty- 
one, or the like. 

In all these and the Uke instances, every part 
of the description is material, and should be 
given at large ; and the more special the cir* 
camstances of description may be, the more in- 
cumbent it is on the solicitors to take care, and 
for the conveyancer to require, that the abstract 
should contain a full and faithful transcript of 
thiu part of the deed. 

Sometimes also the construction of the words 
of express limitation is influenced by the con- 
text of the deed dr will, and more particularly 

12 
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l^y the clause introducing the Umitation in 
question, or by the clause which introduces the 
next estate,, or by some proviso of shifting or 
ispringing use. Each such clause, as often as it 
can materially vary the construction, should 
also be given at length. 

Of the duration of the estate. 

The duration is marked sometimes by the 
terms which are descriptive of the persons who 
are to take as the heirs of the hody^ when these 
words are used as words of purchase. At other 
times by words of superadded limitation^ as to 
the heirs of the body^ and the heirs female of 
their bodies^ or the like, or to the first son, and 
the heirs malcj or heirs of his body^ &c. 

In abstracting words of limitation, marking 
the duration of the estate, it is very common in 
practice to give their effect, instead of stating 
the terms of the deed ; thus, ' to -4 for life, re- 
mainder to JB in tail ; remainders to the first 
and other sons of J5 successively in tail, remain* 
ders to the daughters of A in tail, with cross- 
remainders between them in tail, with remainder 
to A in fee.' 

Nor is there any decisive objection against 
this practice, when the construction, and conse- 
quent effect of a deed, are so clear and indisput- 
able that no doubt can exist on the dfect. But 
when a deed or will is abstracted in this mode, 
it is particularly incumbent on the solicitor for 
the purchaser to take care that the effect of the 
limitation is correctly given in the abstract. 
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And it is always more satisfactory to the con- 
veyancer to have the words of limitation, that 
he may judge of their operation, and draw the 
conclusion for himself : and counsel, however irk- 
some it may be to him ; and it is truly irksome, 
should require the language of the deed, will, 
&c. to be set forth, whenever he has reason from 
the structure, the form, or the language of the 
abstract, to suspect the competency of the soli- 
citor to give a correct statement of the effect 
of the deed or will. 

There are a few points falling under this head 
which deserve to be particularly noticed, since 
abstracts are, in these particulars^ frequently 
made without sufficient attention to accuracy. 

1st, The use, and the estate to serve the use, are 
sometimes blended by mistake. A conveyance 
is stated to be ' to and to the use of Am fee, tQ 
useSf Sec/ while, in fact, the deed is correct, and 
the conveyance is made to A in fee to uses ; so 
that the uses are executed by the statute for 
transferring uses into possession, and not ex- 
posed to the objection of ^ being uses on an use 
in Ay and, for that reason, trusts in the second 
degree, on which the statute cannot operate. 

2dly, In abstracting marriage settlements, it 
is not an uncommon mistake to distribute part 
of the clause, expressive of the use, to the limi- 
tation of the legal estate. 
* Thus the habendum is stated to be to A and 
his heirs from and after the marriage ; thus in- 

13 
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corporating part of the use, limiting the ^t^te 
to the settler and his heirs till marriage* 

A common law conveyance, which suspended- 
its operation till the marriage, would be void, 
as limiting an estate of freehold to commence 
infuturoj and as placing the freehold in abet/-^ 
ance. [Essay on Estates, ch* Freeholds.] 

This inaccuracy should be avoided ; the form 
may be to A and his heirs ; To tisesy to take 
effect after the solemnization of' the marriage^ 
viz. &c. then stating the uses. 
; Even this form would not provoke inquiry, 
since the limitations would be good, as future 
springing uses, even though there were an 
omission of the usual limitation to the settler, 
and his heirs, or uses to the like efiect. 

But as often as the limitation of an use till 
marriage is inserted, the correct form of the 
abstract will be. 

To the use qf'B and his heirs till themarriagey 
and after the solemnization of the marriage. 

Then, 
.To the use of &c. &c* 
! Some gentlemen state the uses thus ; * to ^, 
till the marriage, remainder to the use of,' &c. 

Every person understands the sense of the 
word remainder thus used. It is, however, in a 
technical sense, inaccurate. For the limitataons 
after marriage are not remainders. They^are 
to operate by way of shifting use, as a substi- 
tution for the fee limited to the settler till mar- 
riage, should that fee cease by the marriage. 
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^ Sdiy, In various instances, thqugh the will 
(depends qn a power which has defeated all the 
uses and trusts, yet the uses and trusts are 
stated as if they were relevant to the history 
and deduction of the title. 

So many of them only as may show the right 
to exercise the power, are necessq.rily, or indeed 
properly, stated, when the title is rested on the 
power, and the appointment exercising the power. 
. But when the sale, or appointment under the 
power, has been questioned, or its validity is 
doubtful ; or when there has been a confirma^ 
tipn by the persons who would have been en- 
]titled, in the event that the power had not been 
exercised; then the ulterior uses, as far as they 
are relevant to the title, are, with great pro- 
priety, to be inserted in the abstract. 
; So when there is a power of appointment, and 
limitation^ over in default of appointment, and 
the title has been completed und^r the po^er ; 
it is not, except under such circumstances as are 
already noticed, necessary to state more of the 
ulterior uses, than give estates or interests to the 
person or persons under whose appointment the 
title is derived. 

4thly, It is common to say, * with remainder 
to trustees for supporting contingent remain* 
jdets ; or remainder to trustees and their heirs 
for supporting contingent remainders;' this 
particularly when the limitations are of legal 
^states^ suggests an inquiry, whejther the fee 

14 
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may not be vested in the trustees. See Doe r# 
Morrisy 7 Term Reports. Compere v. HickSj ib. 
and consequently the ulterior interests are not 
merely equitable, instead of being legal interests. 

As often as the fact will warrant it, it should 
be shown that the limitation is to the trustees, 
and their heirs during the life^ ^c Or, if the 
omission of the words during life^ &c. be in the 
deed itself, the abstract should be so given by 
marks of quotation, or with a marginal obser- 
vation, showing that there is such an omission iii 
the deed; or the ulterior limitations should be 
TStated, if there be any, from which it may be 
collected, that by the context of the instrument, 
and the construction of law, the former limita« 
tion is merely for life, as by a repetition of a like 
limitation to the same trustees, as in Doe v. 
Hicks^ 7 Term Reports 433 ; or by the limitation 
to them of a term of years, as in Curtis v. Price^ 
12 Vesey, 89* 

In these instances the subsequent limitation 
shoveed the intent, so that the former estate 
must, in order to preserve consistency, be merely 
for life. See Shapland v. Smith, 1 Bro. C.C. 75. 

5thly. In abstracting the limitation to the 
first and other sons, &c. or to daughters, the 
clause is expressed as a limitation to them and 
their heirs male, or to them and their heirs^ 
when in point of fact, therc( are, either in terms; 
or in construction of law, words of procreation^ 
descriptive of the body from which these heirs 
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fife to proceed so as to convert the words of 
limitation into an estate tail. 

^uch words, whether they are contained in 
,an express limitation, or in words introduced 
into the limitation over, ought to be stated. 
On the other hand, if the defect in this particu- 
lar, exist in the deed, it should be noticed in 
like manner as in the limitation to trustees for 
supporting contingent remainders. 

6thly. Even when a limitation over has spe- 
cial terms, which have the effect to abridge the 
import of words of limitation in a former clause ; 
or to suspend by words of contingency the 
vesting of the remainder ; it is common, in ab- 
stracts prepared without sufficient skill, to give 
the limitation over, by saying * remainder to ;■ 
This is inaccurate, as it does not disclose the real 
state of the title; either as to the words of qua- 
lification, or the words of contingency ; and in 
either case, if the limitation be material to the 
title, it necessarily leads to an inquiry for a 
correct statement of the deed, and produces 
delay, and a great increase of trouble and 
expense. 

Of the Wards of Modificatum. 

These are words which sever the tenancy, 

by declaring that two or more persons shall 

hold as tenants in common.; or that several per- 

.-aoris shall take successively 9 according to the 

priority of their births^ or, in the order in which 
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they are named^ or, that daughters or child rea 
shall have cross-reraainders. 

These dauses should appear on the abstract, 
so far at least as to show their effect : and as 
often as the words are special, and may admit 
qf a doubt on their construction, the abstract 
should be full in this particular. 

. Further observations on words limiting the 
estate. 

^ In abstracting deeds and wills, &c. which have 
a long series of limitations to different persons for 
their respective lives, with remainder, after the 
death of each person, to his first and other sons, 
^c. in tail, several courses are observed. 

Some gentlemen abstract all the limitations, 
and this is right, as often as the title may be 
aided under some of the more remote limita*- 
tions ; or it depends on them, by reason of the 
&ilure of the prior estates. 

Other gentlemen are content with giving the 
limitations, ajs far as they are material, to the 
Utle ; and this is the more scientific mode of 
preparing the abstract. For instance, if J be 
tenant for life, with remainder to B in tail, 
with divers remainders over, and the title de- 
pends on a common recovery, duly suffered by 
£, so that he has barred the estate tail, "and 
the remainders dependent on the same, they 
ar€ satisfied with stating the title, so as to show 
the creation of this estate taily and noticing that 
tibiere were divert rema^dons oven 
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-r.lfhis. mode saves a considerable portion of 
trouble to the conveyancer, by confining hi» 
attention to this estate tail^ as the foundation of 
the subsequent title. 

When a title depends on a very remote estate 
tail, or a remainder in fee, the abstract is same- 
times given shortly to this or the like effect^ 
* after divers particular estates for life, and in 
taU^' which are determined^ to A in tail, or to A 
in fee/ 

There is not any great objection to this form^ 
of abstract, when the limitations in question are 
contained in ancient deeds, and the title has for 
d long series of years, been held under this re- 
Aiote estate tail, or remainder in iee^ But in 
abstracting deeds of a modern date, and all 
deeds executed within the last sixty years seem, 
for this purpose, to iall under this description, 
the prior limitations should be shown, that the 
purchaser may satisfy himself of the factj that 
the estates given by the prior limitations are 
determined, and that they were determined be- 
fore such time, as it may be material to con- 
sider them as determined, namely, before a 
recovery was suffered, &c. and that no fines 
Were levied, recoveries suffered, or encumbrancefi^ 
created, which can afifect the title* 

There is one instance, however, in which all 
or many of the limitations ought to' a{^)ear in 
detail ; and there may be other instances of a 
similar nature, though they do iw)t occur to the 
saind at present. The instance in contempla^ 
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tion, is of an act of parliament obtained for thQ 
sale of estates, or for their exchange, &c. 

All the limitations should be introduced, or 
so many at the least as will show the application 
of the saving clause. 

The recitals in the act of parliament will, in 
general, afford a olue for deciding on the limi- 
tations to be abstracted. 

At this point it is in course to consider the 
difference between limitations in deeds, operat- 
ing wholly by the rules of the common law, and 
deeds operating under the learning of uses, or 
partly under that learning. . 

1st, By the rules of the common law every 
remainder must be preceded by a particular 
estate. 

2dly, When a contingent remainder is limited, 
the particular estate must be of freehold at least; 
or if there be an estate for years, it must be fol- 
lowed by an estate of freehold; so that such 
estate of freehold may precede the contingent 
remainder ; thus, if the intention be to give to 
estate of freehold or inheritance on an express 
contingency; or to a person. not in existence; 
or to a person not ascertained^ it is essentially 
necessary that there should be a prior limitation 
to a person who may receive an estate of free- 
hold as a vested interest. And this rule equally 
extends to assurances perfected by livery of 
seisin, and to deeds operating merely as grants^ 

These rules proceed from the anxiety of the 
law to prevent the abeyance of the freehold; aod 
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the learning on the subject, with its conse- 
quences, and the rules deducible from the same 
learning, will be found in the Essay on Estates, 
Chapter on Freeholds. 
These rules are, 

1st, The freehold cannot be in abeyance. 

2dly, The inheritance or an estate of freehold, 
expectant on an estate of freehold, may be in 
abeyance. 

Sdly, An estate of freehold or of inheritance, 
limited by way of contingent remainder, must 
vest during the prior particular estate created 
hy the same instrument, or eo instante that it 
determines. 

4thly, Such estate must continue either as an 
estate^ or as a right of entry j and not merely as a 
right of action ; and hence the deductions and 
consequences that a contingent remainder may 
be destroyed, unless it vest before the particular 
estate has been destroyed by tortious alienation^ 
as by feoffinent, fine, or recovery ; or before it 
has been defeated by forfeiture^ surrender ^ or 
by merger. 

These rules, however, are applicable only to 
limitations of the legal estate : for limitations of 
trust cannot be destroyed by the alienation of 
the particular tenant, or by the surrender, mer- 
ger, or determination of his estate. And estates 
of copyhold tenure cannot be destroyed by any 
act of the particular tenant : but the better 
opinion is, that a contingent remainder of copy- 
hold lands may fail of effect, by reason of the 
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detertnination of the prior particular estates^ 
before the remainder can vest in interest. 

The rule applies to all legal estates bearing 
the relation to each other of a particular estate^ 
and a remainder, without regarding whether 
they are created by limitation in deeds operat- 
ing by the rules of the common law, or by limi- 
tations of use giving legal remainders ; or by 
limitations in a will giving remainders of the 
same description. 

Other propositions flow from the same rules ; 

1st, At the common law a fee cannot be 
mounted on a fee ; or as the rule is dif- 
ferently expressed, one fee cannot be limited 
after and expectant on another fee ; or to take 
eflfect, on any event, or condition by which the 
prior fee is to be determined or defeated ; but 
even at the common law one fee may be limited 
as a sub^itution for^ another fee^ in the event 
that such remainder should never give a 
vested interest. Each remainder will, in its 
inception, be contingent, and as such be liable 
to destruction. 

. 2dly^ Every remainder must be limited, so 
that it. may have the capacity of taking effect 
on the determination, whenever that determina- 
tion may take place, of the prior estates : for^ 
as already noticed, a limitation which is made 
with an interval between the particular estate, 
and the remainder, will b^ void. 

Thus, a grant to A for life, and from and 
after the death of A and one day, one Wjeeki 
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and one year^ to B, then to C in fee, will not 
be good, as far as the gift is in favor of B ; 
since the form of the limitation precludes him 
from taking the possession immediately on the 
death of A ; which is the regular and proper 
determination of the particular estate: but a 
gift to A for life, and from and after the death 
of A and B, then to C, is not open to thi^ 
objection. The remainder is contingent, be- 
cause it is not necessarily to take effect in pos* 
sei^sion, whenever the possession shall be vacant^ 
but it is not necessarily void, because by the 
death of B during the particular estate, it would 
be capable of taking effect on the regular deter- 
tnination of the particular estate. In the former 
example, the limitation expressly excludes the 
remainder-man from enjoyment for a time be^^ 
yond the determination of the particular estate, 
while in the latter instance there is merely a 
possibility that there may be an interval ; and 
the law has provided for the case, by treating 
the remainder as contingent, so that it may vest 
or fell of effect, as the event may arise. It ex- 
cludes the remainder from being vested, since 
as a vested remainder it would, contrary to the 
intention of suspending the right to the posses- 
sioii till the death of the survivor of two persons, 
have the capacity of taking effect in possession 
on the determination of the prior estate, although 
that estate should determine while one of these 
two persons should be alive. 

Sdly, A remainder cannot be limited to com- 
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mence on an illegal acty as by murder^ Sat. 
And, 

4thly, It is said that a remainder cannot take 
effect upon what the law calls a double possi- 
bility ; or a possibility on a possibility. 

The cases given in illustration of this branch 
are better understood by referring them to some 
ground which is more intelUgible. The exana- 
pies are of a gift to A for life, with remainder to 
a corporation, when, in point of fact, no such 
corporation exists ; or a gift to A for life, re- 
mainder to the first son of B, while no such 
person as JB is in existence, or known. 

These cases may be easily accounted for 
on principles of law, without resorting to the 
quaint and unintelligible terms of a possibility 
on a possibility. 

The true ground of these cases seems to be, that, 

1st, The gift to a corporation, while in fact 
no such corporation exists; or a gift to a person 
tanquam in esse; or to the first son of a person 
tanquam in esse; while in point of fact no such 
person is in being, is void for want of capacity 
or uncertainty. 

Suppose the gift to be to ^ for her life, and 
after her death then to such son, to be baptized 
by the name of C, as B shall have by a woman 
whom he shall marry, and who shall, at her 
marriage, be called by the name of C : in this 
instance there is a treble contingency. 

1st, There must be a marriage with a woman 
of a particular name. 
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• 2dly, She must have a son of the marriage. 

3dly, The son must be baptized hy a par- 
ticular name. 

And yet no lawyer would hesitate to admit the 
validity of a remainder in these terms. 

Of course the cases of possibility on possi^ 
bility must be understood as confined to in- 
stances in which the remainder is void, either 
from the uncertainty of the person who isfto 
take, or from the gift being to persons patticu- 
larly designated, while, in point of fact, there 
is not any person answering that deibcription. 

The rules of tenure do not apply to trusts 
or equitable estates. For this reason, a par- 
ticular tenant cannot divest or discontinue the 
remainders; nor does the rule respecting 
the abeyance of the freehold apply in reason, 
nor is it applicable in practice, to the de- 
termination of the particular estate before the 
remainder can vest, and, therefore, the remain- 
der, if good in its creation, may take effect, 
without regard to any accident which may 
happen to the particular estate. 

Limitations of future use open a wide field for 
distinctions. The general proposition applicable 
to them is, that they are to operate either ^i& 
springing or shifting uses, or as remainders. 

When they are to operate as remainders, 
they are subject to rfie rules which concern 
remainders ;; and therefore the remainder, if 
contingent, may be destroyed, in the same 

K 
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maimer as it tnigbt have been destroyed if it 
had been introduced into a conveyance ope- 
rating by the rules of the common law. 

It is also a rale, that no limitation shall ope- 
rate by way of shifting or springing use, or exe* 
cutory devise, if consistently with the intention 
of the parties it may operate as a remainder^ 
either vested or contingent. 
^ It follows, that no limitation in a deed, or 
even in a will, will be referred to the learning 
of i^fttngi or springing uses, or to the learning 
of executory devise?, if it can, by any reason-- 
able construction of the deed or will, titke 
effect as a remainder. 

A few instances will exemplify the distinctions. 

1st. A limitation by will, or a limitation of 
use to A for his life, ,and from and after the 
death of -4 and JB to C in fee; or to a person 
unborn ; or to a person not ascertained, wall 
give to ^ a vested estate for life, with a con-< 
tingent remainder, expectant on that estate, 
to C, or other donee of the remainder. But 
when a gift by will, or limitation of use^ i& 
made to A. for years 9 and after the detecitii- 
nation of that term, then to another peison on a 
contingency ; or to a person not in existence ; 
or to a person not ascertadnad : or when a de^ 
vise is made to A for her- life, and from and 
after the death of -4, and one day, or (me year, 
then to another pierson^ whether ascertained or 
not ascertained, or whether in existence or not 
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in existence ; in all these instances the limitation 
over cannot be good^ consistently with the law 
respecting remainders. 

For want of a prior estate of freehold for its 
support, the gift is capable of validity only by 
calling in the aid of the law, concerning executory 
devises, or springing or future uses. 

So if a gift be made by will, or limitation of 
use, to A J in /ee, and upon some event it is 
directed that the estate of A shall cease, and 
the land shall remain to JB in fee, or to B for 
life, with limitations dver ; resort must be had 
to the learning of executory devises or shifting 
uses ; because these limitations over, after a fee, 
or in derogation^ abridgment, or destruction of 
a prior estate, are repugnant to the rules of the 
common law. 

These and the like distinctions are relevant to 
all other interests arising out of wills or limita- 
tions of uses, in which, either under the learning 
of powers, or conditional limitations, one estate 
is to take effect in derogation, or in abridgment, 
or in excluaon of another estate : but to guard 
against inconvenience, the law hae prescribed, 
by the rules agakist perpetuities, the limits 
within idadch these gifts by executory devise, 
shifting or springing use may have effect : and, 
with the exception of limitations which are to 
defeat estates tail, and which, by another rule 
of law applicable to estates tadl, may be barred 
by a recovery suffered by the tenant in tail, no 
limitation by way of shifting, or springing use, 

K 2 
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or executory devise, will be good, unless it be 
so limited, that it must vest or fail of effect, 
within the period of a life, or lives in being, and 
twenty-one years beyond the death of the sur- 
viving life, and the period of gestation : and two 
periods of gestation are allowed, one for the 
commencement of the period* and the other for 
the determination thereof, as in the instance of 
a gift to a child, with which A is ensient, in fee ; 
and in case he shall depart this life under the 
age of twenty-one years, tiien to his 'first son in 
fee ; and in : case such first son should die 
under the age of twenty-one years, then over. 

The doctrine of executory devises, and shift- 
ing and springing uses, is bottomed partly on 
the learning of litnitations, and partly on the 
learning of conditions; and the limitations them«* 
selves ar6 distinguished by the appropriate terms 
conditional limitations. 

The rules of law respecting conditions, will 
be found under the division which treats on that 
subject ; . as it is of the first importance to dis- 
tinguish accurately between rules which govern 
the limitations of. estate by conveyances operat- 
ing under the rules of the common law ; and 
limitations of use in conveyances to lises, or by 
bargain and sale, and covenant to stand seised. 

A. general outline of these rules is given in 
vol. 2, Of the Practice of Conveyancing, p. 194; 
and though it would be convenient, it is not) 
deemed justi&tble, to introduce them in thiis^ 
place. 
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Of the Declaration of Trust. 

Trusts are of several descriptions : 

1st, Those which limit estates in a special 
manner, as to A for life, remainder to his first 
and other sons in tail, or the like* 

The observations on uses are apphcable to 
trusts of this description ; except that contingent 
remainders of a trust cannot fail of effect by the 
determination of the particular estate, or any 
alienation by the owner thereof. Nor is the 
doctrine of the common law, which imposes the 
necessity of a prior particular estate, in any 
manner, or in any instance, applicable. 

2dly, Trusts by way of power ; as upon trust; 
for such persons, &c. as A shall . appoint, and 
these trusts fall under the same consideration 
as powers. 

3dly, Trusts which direct a settlement, &c. a 
sale, &c. an exchange, &:c. the payment of debts 
generally, the payment of scheduled debts ; the 
payment of portions, of money to be raised by 
way of mortgage for particular purposes ; vary- 
ing the nxode of trust with all the various exi- 
gencies. 6f families or individuals. 

Trusts of this description should be abstracted 
as far as they are material to the title. 

Two objects are to be particularly regarded ; 
viz. 

To show so much of the trust, as will satisfy 
the purchaser that the act which was directed to 
be done, has been duly performed, or has failed 

kS 
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of effect, as far as it is material to the title ; and 
if it be incumbent on the purchaser to see that 
the money arising under the trusts has been 
duly applied, then the trusts which direct the 
application should be stated. 

In abstracting the trusts there should be 
shown the act to be done, as to sell, &c. the 
exchange, &c. by whoin it is to be done ; the 
time, if any time be pointed out, at or before 
which the trust is or is not to be performed ; 
under what circumstances, when any circum- 
stances are imposed as material ; with whose 
consent, or at whose request, if any such con- 
sent or request be made requiisite ; the mode by 
which any act is to be done, if any mode be 
pointed out, as by deed, Sec. by auction, &c. ; 
the manner in which any act is to be done, as 
by deed, will, &c- if any mode be prescribed ; 
the person in whose favor the act is to be done ; 
as in favor of any particular person, or a class 
or description of persons ; and when the nature 
of the trust requires it, the purchaser should 
see that all these requisites have been observed, 
and the documents which prove the observance 
of these requisites should be abstracted. 

But in most trust deeds prepared with skill, 
there are contained provisions, that the receipts 
of the trustees should be sufficient discharges ; 
and that the purchasers should not be bound 
to see to the application of their money : and 
in some cases the purchaser is exonerated from 
inquiring whether such sale or mortgage be 
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necessary for die purposes of the trust; or 
whether any notice required by the terms of 
the trust has been given. 

In abstracting deeds containing this or the 
like provision, when the provision has been acted 
ttpcm by payment of the money pursuant to this 
provision, then there is not any occasion to state 
the trust directing the application of the money. 

But if no such provision be contained in the 
deed or viil ; or if the parties are dealt with 
on the foundation of their ownership and bene- 
ficial interests, independently of this provision; 
then the trusts which direct the application of 
the money should be stated, and care should 
be taken to see that the money has been duly 
applied according to the trusts. 

This observation is equally applicable to 
all transactions which have taken place within 
a reasonable period, say thirty or forty years. 

Trusts are either executed or executory. 

Trusts executed are equitable estates fuUy 
and finally limited by the parties. Trusts exe- 
cutory are trusts which require a settlement to 
be made for expressing the use or trust iii 
formal and definite terms. 

All trusts are, in some degree, executory ; but 
they are not executory in this sense. See Essay 
on the Quantity of Estates, introductory chapter^ 
and Sttccinct View of the Rule in Shelley s Case. 

in regard to trusts, it is therefore necessary 
to consider whether they are executed or exe* 
cjatory ; for the trusts fully declared, and giving 
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equitable interests, are construed by courts of 
equity in the same manner as the like limitations 
of the legal ownership would be construed. 

Yet courts of equity adopt a .different rule 
for the construction of executory trusts. . These 
courts look to the object of the instrument, and 
the intention of the parties, and treat the Ian-* 
guage of the trusts as short heads of an agreer 
ment, to be carried into effect by a more formal 
settlement, and thus amplify the expressions, 
and control any legal construction, which does 
not quadrate with the intention. 

The following note, by Mr. Watkins, will afford 
ample and very useful information on this head : 

" As in marriage articles, a provision for the 
issue appears to have been the chief end in view, 
a court of equity will often consider them as 
purchasers (1 P. Wms. 145, Bale. and Colman, 
ib. 291> Seale and Seale), and decree a strict 
settlement on the children, in order to prevent 
one of the parents only from frustrating that 
intent, by destroying the entail which might 
otherwise have taken place in the parent accord- 
ing to its legal construction^ 

" And therefore, where there is no danger of 
such end being so defeated, a court of equity 
will not interfere, but suffer the words to have 
their legal operation, and the entail to remain 
in the parent, as where the wife is made tenant 
in tail of lands moving from the husband, 
2 Ves. 358, Howell v. Howell, 2 Atk. 477, in 
the case of Green v. Ekinsj and 1 Fearne 131, 
162, 2 P. Wms. 356, note. But it seems 
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that this rule will not hold as to copyholds, the 
statute 11 Hen. VII. c. 20, not extending to 
them, see 2 Cruise 158, 2 Ves, 358, note. For 
where the power of altering such trusts has been 
vested in both parents, the court has refused to 
interfere, 2 Ves. 358, Whately v. Kemp^ cited 

1 Fearne 132, &c. 

" So where a strict settlement appeared to 
have been manifestly contrary to the intent of 
the parties, 2 Ves. 358, 9, 1 Fearne 135. 

" Nor will the court interfere where a settle- 
ment has beien made by tlie parties subsequently 
to the articles, but before marriage ; for the 
settlement will in such case be considered as a 
new agreement, arid to control them, Cas. Temp. 
Talb. 20, Legg v. GoldmrCy 1 Fearne 154, 

2 P.. Williams 356, note. 

. *^ Unless such settlement be expressly alleged 
to have • been made in pursuance or performance 
of the .articlies, 90 that the presumption of a new 
agre^nent be done away,- 1 P. Williams 123, 
Honor v. Honor ^^ 2 ibid. 349, West v. Erissey 
356, note, Cas. Temp. Talb. 20, Legg v. Gold-- 
wire^ 1 Fearne 138, &c. 

" But where the settlement is made after mar- 
riage, the court will set up the articles against the 
settlement, 3 Atk. 37 1^ Hart v. Middlehurstj Cas» 
Temp. Talb. 20, Legg v. Goldmrej ibid. 176, 
Streatjield v. StreatJieMy 2 Atk. Sg^Glanvilk v. 
Payne. 

" Yet where other property of a parent is li- 
mited to any of the issue, and the issue so pro- 
vided for, bring a bill for carrying the articles 
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into strict settlement, the person so bringing the 
bill, shall in many cases be put to election before 
the court ^ill decree the execution of them, 
Cas. Temp. Talb. 176; Streatfield v. Streatfield, 
see 2 Atk. 39? Glanville v. Fayne. 

^^ But if there were no articles entered into 
previously to marriage, there can of neces^ty 
be none to control a settlement made after- 
wards, and where there are not articles as well 
as a settlement, the court will not construe 
words which make a legal estate tail in the 
parent to [provide for] the first and other s(ms, 
&C. 3 Atk. 294, Warwick v. Warwick^ 2 At*:. 
39» GbmviUe v. Payne. 

^^ Unless indeed there is a direct declaration in 
the recital of the settlement, that it was the in- 
tention of the parties to make a provision for 
tlie issue by securing the premises settled for 
their benefit, in which case the court will effec- 
tuate such intention by decreeing a strict 
aettlement, if the words of the deed would 
otherwise give an estate tail to the parent; 
enabling such parent at law to defeat ^e pro« 
vision for the issue, contrary to the recited 
intention. But where the recital is to assure 
the lands in general terms, or expressly to settle 
them " to the uses thereinafter mentioned,'' a 
court of equity will not interfere, but suffer the 
words to have their legal effect, see 3 Br. Cha. 
Cases 27, Doran v. Kow, 1 Ves. jun. 57> S. C. 
and 170, 1 ; and see 2 Ves. 358, Howell v. 
Howell, and Antea and Cowp. 12 Moore v. 
Magrath. * 
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" And note, that in case of articles, it is not 
enough that they be recited, they must also be 
produced, Ambler 515, Cardwell v. Makerilj 
and 1 Feame 159- 

" Nor will a strict settlement be decreed in 
favour of collaterals, unless it should be appa- 
rent from the circumstances of the case, that 
they were included in the considerations ; for 
the intention of such articles seemsj primd fackj 
only to provide for the issue of the marriage ; 
Or unless the articles be decreed as to the per- 
sons first claiming, in which case the court will 
decree in their favour, as it always executes ar- 
ticles in toto^ or not at all, see 10 Mod. 533, 
Osgoode V. Strood, 2 P. Wms. 245, S. C. 2 ib. 
594, Vernon v. Vernon^ 1 Ves. 73, Stephens r. 
Truman^ 3 Atk. 186, Goring v. Nash. 

5* But as the chief view of the Court is to secure 
a provision for the issue, independently of the 
parent, it will decree an execution in favour of 
the children of the party covenanting to convey, 
and for whom that parent was morally obligated 
to provide, although such children be not the 
issue of the very marriage in consideration of 
which the articles were entered into, as those of 
a former or of a future marriage ; or where a 
father covenants to settle lands on the marriage 
of his son, with remainders over to a daughter, 
and the heirs of her body, it will carry the 
articles into execution in favour of the issue of 
the daughter, since the father was morally 
obliged to provide for her also. S^ the cases 
last cited, and particularly Goring v. Nash^ 



1 
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1 Ves. 2169 and 1 Atk. 265, Newstead and 
others against Searles et aL Cowp. 710^ Doe 
er dem. Watson v. Routledge. 

" In cases of wills,* where the claimants are 
merely volunteers, the court will not aid. See 
1 Feame 163. See also 2 P. Wms. 684, n. 
1 Barnwell v. Large (cited) 

*' Nor will equity decree a strict settlement 
even in the case of articles against purchasers 
for a valuable consideration, and without notice, 
3 Atk. 291, Wartgnck v. Warwick^ 1 Feame 
156. 

^^ But a settlement, though made after mar- 
riage by a person not indebted at the time, 
will be good against subsequent creditors, 1 Atk. 
15, Russell et aL v. Hammond et aL ib. 265, 
Newstead v. Searles, 2 Ves. 11, Lord Townshend 
v. Windham, 2 Bro. Cha. Cases 90, Stephens v. 
Olave, Cowp. 705, Doe de Watson v. Bmitledge/' 

Again, those trusts which are not executed 
by the statute are to be carefully distinguished 
from uses which are executed by the statute. 

1st. They are of chattel interests, for no use 
can arise under the statute, unless there be a 
seisin to serve and supply the use. But a term 
of years in a limitation of uses of the fee, or of 
an estate of freehold ; or a term of years bar- 
gained and sold by a person who has a fee, or 
an estate of freehold, may be executed into 
estate by the statute. 

But an assignment of a term, or other chattel 

• Except when there are trusts to be executed by a 
settlement. 
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interest to ^, in trust for JB, will leave the legal 
estate in A. The trust will not be executed by 
the statute of uses; on the contrary, it will 
remain an equitable interest. 

So a demise by a termor, by words of bargain 
and sale to JB, will not operate as a bargain 
and sale by force of the statute of uses, but 
merely as a demise at the common law, and be 
a mere interesse termini till entry. •» 

2. So there carinot.be any use to be executed 
of copyhold lands, oh a surrender of them by 
the copyholder ; he has no seisin. The uses 
declared in customary surrenders, confer a legal 
estate by the rules of the common law. Any 
uses declared of the estate of the person ad- 
mitted as copyhold tenant, will be trusts 
subject to the jurisdiction of a court of equity. 

3. An use on an use will be a mere equitable 
interiest. The first use only, and not the second 
use, will be executed by the statute. There- 
fore, on a common law grant from A to JB, in 
fee, to the use of B in fee, in trust for D in 
fee ; or by -4 to B in fee, to the use of C in 
fee, in trust for D in fee ; or a bargain and 
sale, under the statute of uses, to A in fee, to 
the use of D in fee ; or an appointment made 
under a power in a conveyance to uses, to A in 
fee, to the use of or in trust for JD in fee, will 
give JK an equitable interest only, and not a 
legal estate. 

In the first case, the use declared in fiivour of 
B^^ void as an use, and though B will be seised 
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by the rules of the common law, that use will 
in point of legal effect, though not in equity, 
exclude the use declared in favour of D. The 
judges presiding in courts of law treat the use 
declared in favour of Z) as repugnant to the 
use declared in favour of JB ; but equity treats 
B as a trustee foor D ; that B may not retain 
tbe beneficial ownership contrary to the declared 
intention of the parties. 

In the second instance, C ; in the third in- 
stant, A 9 tbe bargainae ; and in the fourth 
instance, J, the appointee, is the ce^ui que use ; 
and the use or trust in &vour of D is an u^e on 
«B9» use^ or an use in the second decree ; and the 
first use only is regarded by courts of law, while 
the courts of equity will maintain the second use 
as a trust. Thus the first use only will be 
operated on by the statute of uses. 

Distincticms however exist which must be 
carefully regarded. 

1. A conveyance to -4 in fije, to the use of 
A in fee, with a shifting use on some event, to 
D in fee, will enable the statute to operate on 
tbe use to ^ ; so that he will be seiaed by force 
of the. statate, and not by the rules of tbe 
cponunon law. 

So ih this inetanee, or m any oth/er cEanple 
of an use, with fb like shifting use in &vour of 
D; the use to D m&y be eieeciited by the 
statute, because the use to D is not an use oa 
an use, or an use in the second degree. It is 
one use substituted fpr another use; and exempt 
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from the objection which, in other cases, 
renders the interest of jD merely equitable. 

Again^ ailtheugh a bargain and sale of an use 
to wd[ in fee, will not admit of a declaration of 
use on the seisin of ^, so that the second use 
may be executed by the statute ; the same 
reasoning does not apply to a bargain and sale, 
operating by the rules of the common law ; as 
in the instance of a bargain and sale by exe- 
cutors having an authority to sell, or a bargain 
and sale under the land tax and other hke acts. 
In eases of this sort, a common law seisin will 
pass to the bargainee, and us^s, capable of ex- 
ecution under the statute, may be declared of 
this seisin. 

Agaitt, though no use, to be executed by the 
itatute can be declared of the estate of an ap- 
pointee of an use, because he himself is merely 
a cestui que use ; yet an appointee, uhder a 
common law authority to sell, would obtain a 
common law seisin ; and uses to be executed 
by the statute, may be declared of that seisin. 

Lastfy, trusts, which are not uses, as trusts 
to sell, to raise portions and the like ; and also, 
trusts which, though they in effect give the use, 
yet require that the legal estate should remain 
in the trustees, as trusts for the separate use of 
a married woman ; trusts to receive and pay, 
or apply the rents as distinguished from an use; 
er trusts to permit another person to receive 
the rents. Burchett t;. Durdant, 2 Ventr. 312, 
Broughton v. Langley, 2 Lord Raym. 873, 
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Horton v. Horton, 7 T. Rep, 652, Shaplaad v. 

Smith, 1 Bro. C. C, 75, Silvester v. Wilson, 
Williams' note to 2 Saunders, p. 11, and as dis- 
tinguished from trusts in the alternative, to pay 
to A JB, or to permit him to receive and take 
the rents, &c. Doe v. Biggs, 2 Taunton 109, are 
trusts which remain subject to the jurisdiction 
of courts of equity, and are not transferred into 
estate by force of the statute of uses. 

Some of these trusts give mere chattel in- 
terests, in the nature of personal estate ; others 
give freehold interests, and even interests of 
inheritance in equity. Thus there may be 
equitable estates for years, for life, in tail, and 
in fee. 

The general rules concerning trusts, or equit-. 
able estates, are, 

1. The cestui que trust is the benefici^-l owner 
in equity, and has an equitable estate. 

2. This estate gives the like power of aliena- 
tion in equity, as may be rightfully exercised 
at law, by the owner of a like legal estate. 

3. The like limitations may be made of the 
equitable, as may be made of the legal, ownership. 

4. The limitations of trust,'or equitable estates, 
receive the like construction, as if they were 
limitations of the legal estate. 

5. Whenever a limitation of an use would be. 
good by the rules of law, a like limitation of the 
trust or equitable ownership will be valid in 
equity. 

6. Any limitation which, as tending to,, a 
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perpetuity, would be void if it were of an use, 
will be void if it be of the trust or equitable 
ownership. 

7. Of equitable estates, there cannot, in a 
technical sense, be any disseisin; and therefore, 
notwithstanding adverse possession, there may 
be transfers or dispositions by the equitable 
owner, either by deed or will. 

In Philips V. BrydgeSy 3 Ves. 127, Lord Al- 
vanley stated the rules of equity applicable to 
trust estates to be, that such equitable estates 
are to be held perfectly distinct and separate 
from the legal estate. They are to be enjoyed 
in the same condition ; entitled to all the same 
benefits of ownership; disposable, devisable, and 
barable, exactly as if they were estates executed 
in the party ; and the persons having them, may 
without the intervention of the trustees, or the 
possibility of their preventing them from exer- 
cising their ownership, act as if no trustees 
existed ; and this court will give validity to their 
acts. 

There are some qualities of legal estates, 
which are hot common to the corresponding 
interests of the equitable ownership. 

1. A particular tenant of the legal estate, 
either for life or for years, may forfeit his estate 
by levying a fine, and other like acts. But no 
act done by a tenant of a like equitable estate 
will be a forfeiture of his estate. 

2. A tenant for life of a legal estate may, 

by. feoffment or fine, divest the remainder or 

- ■'* ^ .• ... 
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reversion, and turn such reversion or remainder 
into a right of entry, and acquire a wrorigful fee* 
Goodright v. Forrester, 1 Taunton, 578. No 
such effect will be produced by any alienation 
of the equitable owner of a like estate, since there 
cannot be any disseisin of an equitable estate. 

3. A tenant in tail in possession of the legal 
estate may discontinue the estate tail, and the 
reversion and remainder, and turn them intb a 
right of action without batring them. But no 
alienation by a tenant in tail of an equitable 
estate tail will operate as a discontinuance. 

4. Contingent remainders of the legal estate 
may be destroyed by the determination, the 
tortious alienation, surrender, or merger of the 
prior particular estate, by which the remainder 
is supported ; while no such consequence will 
be induced, as to a contingent remainder of the 
equitable ownership, by any act proceeding from 
the tenant of a prior particular estate of the 
same ownership. 

5. Owners of legal estates cannot convey 
without certain ceremonies, as livery of seisin ; 
a lease, or bargain and sale, as a foundation for 
a release; enrolment of a bargain and sale, &c* 
&c. But an equitable owner may convey by 
any deed which contains evidence of an in- 
tention to grant his estate. Such equitable 
grant must, however, have formal words of 
limitation. 

6. Though it be a rule of law applicable to 
legal estates, that ** quod meum est^ sine facto meo 
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(alienation,) sive defeotu meoy (forfeiture, &c,) 
amittij velin alium transferri non potest;" yet an 
equitable estate may be lost by the alienation 
of the trustee to a purchaser, for a valuable 
consideration, and without notice; and it may 
be lost by escheat from the trustee, as a con* 
sequence of his attainder, either for treason or 
felony. 

Some of the consequences attaching on equit- 
able estates are, 

1. On the failure of heirs of the equitable 
owner of the fee, there will not be any escheat 
to the lord. The trustee will have the benefit 
of the estate. 

2. On the escheat of the legal estate, the lord 
will hold discharged of the equitable estate. 

3. Ekjuitable estates are subject to curtesy, 
but they are not subject to dower or freebench. 

4. These estates are, by statute law, subject 
to executions, for the debts of the cestui que 
trust; only, however, while the trustee continues 
seised for the benefit of the debtor. 

5. Equitable estates are descendible in like 
manner as legal estates ; and there may be a 
possessio fratris of an equitable seisin. 

Of Conditions ; conditional Limitations ; Clauses 
for Redemption ; and other special Agree^ 
ments. 

Conditions may defeat the estate; and if 
they exist, they should be stated fuUy ; tiaiat it 

l2 
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may appear in what degree, and to what ex-^ 
tent, they may operate, and upon what terms, 
and by what mode, they may be discharged or 
avoided ; and if they have been performed, the 
material circumstances should also be stated, 
that an opinion may be formed, whether the 
condition has been discharged. 

This caution is equally necessary in applica^ 
tion to conditional limitations, by way of shift- 
ing use. 

Of the nature of conditions also are provi- 
sions introduced into conveyances to uses, and 
annexed to terms for years, for the purpose 
of defeating the same. 

In general abstracts are too concise in giving 
this proviso, in those instances, in which the 
proviso is relied on as having caused the cesser 
of the estate. 

The proviso ought to be fully stated, that it 
may appear, whether the circumstances which 
have taken place, are such as fall within the 
scope of the terms of the proviso, so as to be a 
performance of the condition. 
. It is not sufficient, that the portions have 
been paid, or satisfied to bring the proviso into 
operation. They must have been paid or satis- 
fied in the mode, and by the person, and within 
the time prescribed by the proviso, unless the 
proviso has words for the cesser of the term, 
when the trusts thereof have been performed 
or satisfied, discharged,' or become unnecessary, 
or some such like words. 
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• Provisoes for redemption are . to be stated 
Aortly or fully, according to circumstances. 

When they contain any special provision, a« 
a settlement of the equity of redemption, such 
special circumstances should be fully disclosed. 
With this exception, there is not any neces- 
sity for detailing more of this proviso than will 
show by whom the money is to be paid, the 
sum to be paid, the time of payment, and the 
rate of interest reserved. 

However, if the mortgage fee existing, or if 
the deed which contains the mortgage be, from 
the circumstances of the case, such as would 
be necessary to be recited in the deeds to be 
prepared from the abstract, then the proviso 
should be. stated as fully as it ought to be 
introduced into a correct recital of any one of 
the deeds to be«o prepared. 

Other special agreements should be abstractr 
ed under the like regulations ; and so much of 
the clause as can materially affect the title 
. should appear on the abstract. 

In detailing the duty of the conveyancer, the 
general rules of law applicable to these points 
' will be considered. 



Of Powers. 

In regard to powers, the course to be ob- 
served must be dictated by circumstances. 

Powers which have been exercised, or which 
are to be exercised, \rith a view to con)ple|:e 

l3 
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the title, should be given almost verbatim from 
the deeds, will, &c. as far as the powers tre 
material to the title. 

They should show at least the following cir- 
cumstances, as far as such circumstances exist, 
and are expressed in the power ; 

1st, The person or persons by whom the 
power is to be exercised. 

2dly, The mode of exercising the power, as 
by deed, will, &c. and the circumstances which 
are to attend such execution, ' as the attesta- 
tion, &c. 

3dly, The time at which the power is to be 
exercised, if any time be prescribed. 

4thly, The consent or request, &c. which are 
essential to a valid execution of the power ; and 
the mode in which such consent, request, &c. 
are ^ to be expressed ; as by deed, &c. to be 
attested by two witnesses, &c. 

5thly, The act authorized by the power, as 
to sell, exchange, &c. together with the circum- 
stances connected with the mode of executing 
the power, as to exchange for lands of equal or 
greater value, or for lands in a given county, or 
for lands of a given tenure, as freehold, copy- 
hold, leasehold, or the like. 

6thly, The person or persons in whose favour 
the power is to be exercised, as children, or a 
particular child ; or objects of a given descrip- 
tion, as children living at the death, &c. ; and 
the estate which may be appointed to them, if 
any particular estate is mentioned in the power 
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also whether the power is to be executed reyo- 
cably or irrevocably, or the like. 

And if any particular application of the mojiey 
be directed, and there is not any provision for 
indemnifying a purchaser or mortgagee from 
seeing to the application pf his money, the 
clause which directs the application should be 
stated fully : that it may appear that the money 
has been duly applied in the manner in which 
the same was applicable. 

Such powers as are barred, or released, or 
extinguished, or become incapable of taking 
efiect; or if they are in their nature iipn^aterial 
to the title ; as powers of leasing, &c. need 
not to be stated at large. 

It is sufficient that there be a notice that such 
a power was contained in the settlement, in these 
or the like terms, mth power toAB to jointure on 
a second wife; or, with the usual pqwer to sell and 
exchange qnd make partition ; or, with a power 
to rai^e portions f^r younger children of a second 
marriage^ or the like. 

When to a ppwer there is annexed an indiem- 
nity to purchasers paying the money, and the 
power has been exercised, the cjause which 
enables the trustees to give receipts for the 
purchase money should be added, and, as a 
general rule, the clauses which contain the 
direction for the application of the money 
shouid be omitted. 

It frequently happens, that a settlement, or 
i>thcr deed of trust, contains ^ po^er to change 
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?i4>»Lee5i^ or to add new trustees. When this 
;>ower has been acted on, and the title is, or 
15 to be, derived through or under the new 
trustees, and acts done by these trustees, the 
material parts of the power should be disclosed 
by the abstract. In other cases it is sufficient 
that there should be a short reference to powers 
of this nature. 

Of Covenants. 

In abstracts of title to leases, all burthen- 
some covenants which may affect the purchaser 
at law or in equity, should be stated in the 
abstract. 

But in abstracts of deeds concerning the in- 
heritance, there should be a general reference 
to the covenants in this form, " With the usual 
ccvenantsfor title f or with usual' covenants for 
• seisin in fee ; good right to convey ; peaceable 
enjoyment; free from encumbrances; and 
further assurance. 

Sometimes the covenants are expressed still 
more fully, by showing the extent of the cove- 
' nant, and consequently introducing ♦ the 'clause 
^ notwithstanding,' &c. 

That part of the covenant which deserves 
most attention is, the exceptiarij if any, against 
encumbrances; such exceptions, as often as there 
are any, and the encumbrances there noticed, as 
far as they are material to the title, should be 
' ftatcd in thewprds of the covenant; or at least 
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«o fully as to show the nature and extent of 
these encumbrances. 

Outstanding terms also, noticed in the ex- 
ception, should be expressed in this part of the 
abstract ; but briefly or fully, according to the 
•circumstances of the case. 

If there be not any other information concern- 
ing a term, the abstract should adopt the words 
of exception. But if the term, and all circum- 
stances belonging to it, have been previously 
noticed, then the reference to it may be short ; 
except in those cases in which the evidence of 
the title to the term appears different in the 
■exception from the state of the evidence in the 
former part of the abstract ; for instance, if by 
the former deeds it appears that the term was 
•vested in -4, but by the exception it appears to 
be vested in B ; this circumstance, together 
with the mode, (if it appear,) by which the title 
has been thus varied, should be particularly 
expressed in this clause of the abstract. 

Also, as often as a covenant for the production 
of title deeds discloses any evidence of the title 
not contained in a former part of the abstract, 
it becomes material; and should be noticed. 

The mischief and inconvenience arising from 
such covenants, and the disclosure they afford, 
and the notice they give of dormant encum- 
brancesj afford abundant reason for the modern 
pFactice of taking such covenant in one or more 
separate deeds. 
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Of the Execution^ ^c. 

At the foot of the abstract of every deed, it 
should be nqticed by whopi the deed has been 
executed, or that it has been executed by aU 
the parties, or by all of them excepting certain 
person^, naming them. 

And if the deed was executed, in exercise of 
^ny power which required a particular mode of 
exQQUtion, it should appe9,r from this part of 
the Q^bstract that this mode of execution wajs 
observed ; for exaif iple, if the deed be required 
%9 be signed, ifeqied, and delivered^ it should 
appear to be signed, sealed, and deuvered ; and 
if aQy given timber of witnesses were required 
tp fittest the execution, it should be noticed thfit 
the deed is attested by this number of wit- 
pesisesi as t^r at least as respeqts the persons 
93 to vfhovfi such attestation was reqdered 

pecessg^ry- 

And if there be a defect in the mode of exe- 
cution or attestation, sufficient shoiild be stftted 
to raise the question on this defect, that it ipay 

• 

be considered whether the want of the prp- 
iscribed mode of execution or attestation aOecjl;^ 
the validity of the title at law or in equity. 

Of course the memorandum which refers to 
the execution and attestation should be inore or 
lei^s particul0.r q.pd circumstantial, as the nature 
^i the ctji^e Qiay dictate, 

Except in particular cases jio more is re- 
quisite than a clause to this effect : ' executed by 
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A B. and C D, and duly attested ; or, ' executed 
hy all parties J and duly attested.' And if circum- 
stances should require, as they frequently do, 
that the e^^ecution, at a time different from the 
date, should be shown, then the time of exe- 
cution should be stated ; more especially if the 
attestation contain, as it ought to do, a speci- 
fication of the time of execution. For instance, 
a lease under a power may be good, a3 a lease 
in possession, if it be executed after the date ; 
while it would be void if executed on the day 
of the date. 

So a will may be operative on the legal 
estate, because the will was published after 
the execution of the conveyance; although the 
publication took place after the day on which 
the deed is dated. 

Also, at the foot of the abstract of deeds, in 
which the purchase money is paid under a 
special power or direction ; and even at the foot 
of the abstracts of deeds, (especially those of a 
modern date,) from a seller to a purcliaser, it 
should appear that a receipt ha3 been given by 
the person to whom the money is expressed to 
have been paid, and signed by the persons by 
whom the same ought to have been signed* 
Since, in the contemplation of a court of equity, 
the receipt is the material discharge for the 
purchase money ; and, except in the instances 
already noticed, the want of a receipt is implied 
notice that the purchase money remain? un- 
paid; and that there is, till the contrary be 
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shown, a subsisting lien in the vendor for the 
purchase money. 

Also, when part of the money secured by a 
mortgage appears, by a receipt indorsed on the 
mortgage, to have been paid oiF, this fact should 
be noticed in this part of the abstract. 

Also, when a deed requires enrolment^ livery 
of seisin, a memorial, as in case of grants of 
annuities for a life or lives, or for years deter- 
minable on a life or lives, or other external act 
to give it validity, the fact of enrolment, livery 
of seisin, memorial, &c., and the time when it 
took place, should be stated. 

Sometimes a feoffment, or a lease for a life 
x)r lives, requiring . livery of seisin, may be 
good, because livery was made after the time 
limited for the commencement of the grant ; 
while the instrument would be void, as limiting 
an estate of freehold in futuro, in case livery 
had been made at tte period of the date of the 
deed of feoffment, or of lease. 
' In cases of this sort the evidence of the time 
of livery, &c. should be added. 

Also, if a deed has been cancelled, the fact 
should be noticed; and yet the law is now 
' settled to be, that neither an actual or a vo- 
luntary cancellation of a deed will restore the 
estate to the former proprietor. There must 
* be an assignment or surrender of the term, if 
a term passed ; or a reconveyance of the estate 
of freehold in case an estate of freehold was 
conveyed. 
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So if a deed has, since its execution, been 
altered by erasure or interlineation, that cir- 
cumstance should be noticed. Fraudulent al- 
teration by the grantee would vitiate the deed. 
It was formerly ruled, that an alteration by a 
stranger, in a material part, would also vitiate: 
the deed. It is now agreed, that no alteration* 
by a stranger will aVoid the deed ; but it may 
be giveii in evidence, as far as its contents ap- 
pear ; an4 extraneous evidence will be admitted,^ 
to show the language in those parts which were 
altered* The old rule is applicable only when^^ 
from the want of evidence, or the uncertainty 
arising out of the evidence, the contents of the 
deed, as they stood before alteration^ cannot 
be ascertaineid. 

Alsoy if there be any explanatory agreement 
in a memorandum, made on the deed before the 
execution, such agreement should be added to, 
and form part of, the abstract, and inserted 
prior to the notice of the execution. 

And, as to lands in register counties, viz. 
Middlesex, and East, West and North Ridings 
of York, it should be shown that the deed has 
been registered, and in what book and page the 
registry is to be found. 

As a point of curiosity, rather than utility, it 
m[ay be noticed,that if an illiterate man, a. man 
who cannot read, require, at the time of his 
execution of the deed, that the deed should be 
read to him ; and the deed is read fraudulently. 
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as having otheir contents than it really has, the 
deed may be avoided by a plea of that fact. 

Of Fines^ Recoveries^ ^c. 

In abstracting a fine there should be stated 
the term of which it is levied, the names of the 
conusors, the names of the conusees, the parcels, 
as far as they are material, and the names of 
the townships and parishes, as far as they are 
applicable to the lands in question. 

And when a fine is levied to bar an entail, or 
to strengthen a title by nonclaim, it should be 
stated that the fine was with proclamations ; 
and, in strict propriety, it should be shown in 
what terms, and on what days, the proclama- 
tions were made, that an opinion may be 
formed whether the proclamations were duly 
made. 

And in abstracting common recoveries there 
should be shown the term in which the recovery 
was suffered, the names of the demandant, the 
tenant, the vouchees, including the common 
vouchee, and the order of voucher, namely, 
that the first vouchee vouched the common 
vouchee, or any other mode of voucher ; the 
parcels which are comprised in the recovery, 
and the names of the townships and parishes, 
as far as they are material to the latnds in 
question; a«d the time at which the writ of 
seisin was returnable, and seisin delivered. 

The observation recommending an nlpha- 
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httical arrangement of the names of townships, 
perishes, &c. applies, with great propriety, to 
fines and recoveries. 

The general object of fines and recoveries/it 
should be remembered, is, 

1st, To convey the estates of freiehold or 
inheritance of married women. 

2dly, With proclamations to operate by 
estoppel. 

The peculiar operation of a fine is to gain 
a title by nonclaim, or to bar heirs in tail. 

The peculiar operation of a common reco- 
very is to bar reversions, and remainders «x- 
pectatit on an estate tail, and conditions and 
collateral limitations annexed to that estate. 

And as a fine cannot bar by nonclaim, nor 
can bar heirs in tail, unless the fine be with 
proclamations, there is a manifest propriety in 
showing that* the fine was with proclamations, 
when the fine could not have accomplished its 
object, unless it had been proclaimed. 

Also, as a comrtion recdvery will not bar 
either the estate tail, or ulterior or collateral 
interests, unless there be a voucher over by the 
owner under the entail, it is proper to state that 
there was a voucher of the common vouch^. 

The practice, if it does not promote any other 
advantage, preserves a remembrance oi prin- 
ciple, and this alone is an object. 

Besides, it is too much to rely on the apology 
generally made, for the omission ; to state that 
a fine was with proclamations, or that there was 
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in recovery a voucher of the common voucneef^ 
namely, that all fines are proclaimed, and that 
in all recoveries there is a voucher of the com- 
mon vouchee. It is generally, only, and not 
universally, true, that fines are proclaimed, and 
that there is in recoveries a voucher of the 
common vouchee. 

Let it be observed also, that a fine to bar b v 
nonclaim must be levied by or to a. person who 
has an estate of freehold either in possession, 
reversion, or remainder, under a title adverse to 
the rightful owner ; and that a common reco- 
very, suffered to bar an entail, roust be suf- 
fered by or against a tenant who has the imme- 
diate freehold ; . and that a common recovery 
vnll not bind the entail, or the remainders 
over, &c., unless it be suffered by the owner of 
the entail as vouchee; except in the single 
instance of his being the tenant of the estate 
tail in possession intended to be barred, and 
his being in that case named as tenant to the 
writ of entry, and vouching as such tens^nt. 

Of Acts of Parliament. 

Acts of parliament are to be considered as 
private conveyances. They differ however from 
private conveyances in the circumstance, that 
the title does not altogether and always depend 
on the ozmerskip of the parties^ and the nature 
and extent of their interest. Frequently it 
depends on the extent and operation of the 
words of the act, qualified or restrained, as they 
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tnay be, and generally are, by provisoes and 
exceptions, introduced into the act. 

Few titles are more perplexed than those 
which depend on allotments under inclosure 
acts, and an observation to that effect has 
already been made. The leading feature of 
inclosure bills, acts for partition, exchange, 
&c. must be understood to be, to make the 
lands which are received upon iallotment, ex- 
change, partition, &c. subject to the same estates 
and uses as the lands, &c^ in respect of which the 
allotment, exchange, &c. were made. 

In general, by force of a provision in inclosure 
acts, the allotted and exchanged lands pass by 
a will made prior to allotment, as a substitution 
for, or in addition to, the lands given by the 
will ; but no provision for that purpose is con- 
tained in the general inclosure act. 

The local act therefore must be inspected, to 
see that it contains such provision. 

The difference also between exchanges under 
inclosure acts, and exchanges under acts for 
that special purpose, are to be noticed. 

Under inclosure acts the exchange will be 
absolute ; communicating positively to the lands 
received in exchange, the title which governed 
the lands given in exchange ; while in exchanges 
under acts for that special purpose, tlie eviction 
clause is generally framed in the same manner 
as if the exchange were made by mutual grants 
between the parties ; or would have been im- 
plied by law on a formal exchange. 

M 
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The sitigidarity attending the construction 
of acts of inclosure, and of exchanges of land 
for land, &c. or common rights for land, under 
these inclosure acts, may be thus stated. 

There is a change of hnd, &c. but not a 
change of title. 

The title which A has to his lands, or common 
rights, at the time of allotment or exchange, is 
communicated to the land he receives under 
the allotments or exchanges; while, under a 
mere private act of exchange between indi- 
viduals, each holds the lands under the title 
which attached to these lands prior to the 
exchange. He may therefore be evicted, though 
the title to the lands he gave in exchange may 
be perfectly good. 

His remedy on eviction is, in this cStse^ to 
resort to the lands he gave in exchange. But 
then, as under a common law exchange, the 
whole exchange, and not a rateable part, must 
be defeated. And for a long time, say sixty 
years, after the exchange, he must, for the 
satisfaction of a purchaser, make out the evi- 
dence of titfe, as well to the lands given in 
exchange, as to those he holds under the 
exchange. 

Each of these considerations is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and frequently of great 
anxiety and expense. 

In abstracting acts of parliament the clauses 
to be principally regarded, are, 

1st. The datej or rather time of passing the 
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act, viz. in old acts of parliament the year of the 
reign in which the act was passed, and in modem 
acts, which have that fact, the day on which 
the act received the royal assent. This date is 
now added to the title, under the provisions of 
an act of parliament passed for the purpose in 
the present reign. 

2dly. The title of the act. 

3dly. The recitals of the act, as far as they 
can throw any light on the state of the title, or 
lead to the construction of the enacting clauses. 

4thly . The enacting clauses ; and if the act be 
by way of power, it should show all the circum- 
stances of the power, in like manner as is recom- 
mended under the head " powers ;'' and when 
it vests the estate, discharged of uses, &c. the 
clause should be abstracted, so as to show tlie 
lands which are the subject of the act, as far as 
it is material to the title in question ; the per- 
sons in whom the legal estate is vested; the 
duration of the estate limited to them ; the 
time from which the estate is to be vested ; 
the uses, &c. from which the lands are dis- 
charged ; the trusts which are to be performed, 
as to sell and exchange, &c. ; the provision, if 
any, to indemnify the purchasers from seeing 
to the application of their money ; and when 
there is not any such provision, or the title de- 
pends on the ulterior trusts, then the ulterior 
trusts, and the mode in which the money is to 
be applied. 

To these particulars should be added the 

M 2 
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txceptiouj or saving clause^ so as to show \i^hdse 
rights are preserved, and consequently as against 
whom parliament has left the rights open. 

In general, indeed almost universally, the 
sole object of an estate bill is to leave the title 
exactly as it stood under the ownership of the 
testator or settler, so only as to liberate it from 
certain uses which he has declared, and to pave 
the way for a new or more convenient settle- 
ment, by selling part of the lands to exonerate 
others, or by selling certain parts of the lands 
with a view to the purchase of others more con- 
venient, or to authorize partitions, exchanges, 
and the like. 

Inclosure acts are seldom abstracted. The 
person who prepares the abstract contents him- 
self with stating, that in pursuance of an act 
passed, &c., intituled, &c., J B and C J), 
two of the commissioners appointed by the 
said act, allotted to £ jF all, &c. in lieu of, 
&c., here stating the lands in lieu of which 
the allotments were made. 

This practice has arisen from the circum- 
stance, that all inclosure bills are, in their pro- 
visions, nearly the same. 

And now the statute of 41 Geo. 3, cap. 109> 
lias, in effect, incorporated into every inclosure 
bill, various provisions ; being the ordinary regu- 
lations which were usually introduced into old 
inclosure acts. 

On the one hand, not to delay the reader, 
and on the other hand, to afford him a ready 
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access to the provisions of this act, an abstract 
of the act will be added in the Appendix. 

Of course, when these provisions are varied 
by the local or particular act, the variations 
should be shown ; and if that act contained any 
special matter which can afiect the title, these 
special provisions should be stated; and the 
person by whom the abstract is examined, on 
behalf of the purchaser, should take especial 
care to see that the award is warranted bv the 
provisions of the act ; that it is duly made and 
enrolled, &c. as the act requires ; and in parti- 
cular, within the time, if any, limited by the act. 

It should seem that the enrolment must be on 
parchment, 1 Inst. S5 b, S6 a, 2 Inst. 673. . 

In those parts of the abstract which are sub- 
sequent to the inclosure acts, the parcels must 
be abstractea in such terms as will show that 
the lands received in allotment are compre- 
hended in the conveyances, assignments of at- 
tendant terms, and other instruments. 
• In inclosure acts, it is a common provision 
to enable tenants for lives, husbands seised in 
right of their wives, and other persons having 
partial interests, to make mortgages by demise, 
with the consent of the commissioners, for de- 
fraying the expenses of the inclosure; and it will 
appear in the appendix that the general act has a 
similar provision. The effect of this provision is 
to make the term so created, the prior term in the 
title, and consequently the term which governs 
the right to the possession, and to maintaiji 
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ejectment, &c. For this reason, in the subse- 
quent deduction of the title, more than ordinary 
care should be taken, that the assignments of 
the residue of this term h^ve been regular in 
point of form, and by persons duly qualified. 

The title, under a term thus created, forms 
an exception to the rule, qui prior est tempore^ 
potior est jure; and also to the rule which makes 
the title under derivative estates, and the order 
in which they are to confer the right to the 
possession depend on the estate of the person 
by whom the derivative estate is granted. 

The solution is, that the grant is by way of 
power under the authority of the act. 

Something of . the same nature, though in $ 
more limited degree, takes place when terms 
are created under powers in settlements, and 
the terms over-reach and defeat estates limited 
by the settlements. 

These examples are in semblance, though, 
when well understood, are not in fact, exceptions 
to another rule, viz. qui non habet ille non datj 
or, as it is variously expressed, nemo potest plus 
juris in alium transferre quam ipse habet. 

Leases under powers in conveyances, wills, 
&c. merely confer the right to the possession, 
as against all persons claiming under the same 
settlement, &c. without taking precedence or 
priority over estates of freehold, attendant terms^ 
and other interests, which were, in point of 
estate, anterior to the estate of the settler, or 
other author of the power. 
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Cases of this sort should always receive par- 
ticular attention, because they are most likely 
to deceive those best acquainted with the general 
rules of property. 

Ai to Cammismns of Bankrupt. 

Also, when a title depends on bankruptcy, 
the commission of bankrupt should be ab* 
stracted, or should appear in the recital of ^ 
bargain and sale from the commissioners to the 
assignees^ 

The material circumstances are, 

The date of the commission : 

The names of the commissioners, with th^ 
clause of quorumy a clause seldom added ; sq 
that it may be considered, whether the authority 
given to the commissioners has been duly 
ejfercised. 

In abstracting the bargain and sale, the pro- 
ceedings are for the most part recited, so as to 
show. 

The commission ; 

The trading ; 

The petitioning creditor's debt ; 

The act of bankruptcy; 

The declaration of the commissioners finding 
the party a bankrupt, and the time, if any, be 
stated of the act of bankruptcy ; 

The choice of assignees. 

' And then the deed states, 

The bargain and sale irom the commissioners 
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to the assignees, in trust for themselves and 
the other creditors of the bankrupt. . 

To these particulars should be added, by way 
of memorandum, either at the foot of the ab- 
stract of this deed, or as part of the title of the 
deed, that the bargain and sale has been en- 
rolled ; and regularly the time of the enrolment 
should be expressed, since, as to freehold and 
copyhold lands, no estate passes till enrol- 
ment. 

. And the enrolment must be within six lunar 
months, to bar estates tail, and remainders and 
reversions expectant on such estates. 

While a bargain and tele by the commis- 
sioners of bankrupt operates only from the time 
of execution, other bargains and sales operate 
either in fact, or by relation, from the time of 
their execution. 

It will be proper to consider the bankrupt 
laws somewhat more at large. 

1st. The relation of the title of the assignees 
under a commission of bankrupt, is, generally 
speaking, to the time at which the act of bank- 
rupt was committed ; and therefore, if a husband 
commit an act of bankrupt, and afterwards 
marry, or sell, the dower of the wife, or title 
of the purchaser, will be defeated ; so if he 
marry, and then commit an act of bankrupt, 
and is declared a bankrupt, and afterwards, and 
before a bargain and sale is exiecuted, he dies, 
and then a bargain and sale is executed, the 
title of the assignees w ill prevail over the title 
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of a woman claiming freebench, on the ground, 
that by relation, her husband was not tenant 
at his death. 

For the protection of purchasers, two acts of 
parliament have been passed. By the statute 
of 21 James I. c. 19, s. 14, it was provided, 
*' That no purchase for good and valuable con- 
" sideration should be impeached, by virtue of 
** any act made against bankrupts, unless the 
" commission to prove him or her a bankrupt 
" should be sued forth against such bankrupt, 
" within five years after he or she should become 
" a bankrupt." . And by the statute of 46 Geo. 
III. c. 135, s. 1, commonly called Sir Samuel 
Romilly's act, it was also provided, that in all 
cases of commissions of bankrupt thereafter to 
be issued, all conveyances by, all payments by 
and to, and all contracts and other dealings 
and transactions by and with any bankrupt, 
honAJide made or entered into more than trsx> 
calendar months before the date of such com- 
mission, should, notwithstanding any prior act 
of bankruptcy committed by such bankrupt, be 
good and effectual •to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, in like manner, as if no such prior 
act of bankruptcy had been committed, pro- 
vided the person or persons so dealing with such 
bankrupt had not, at the time of such convey- 
ance, &c. any notice of any prior act of bank- 
ruptcy, by such bankrupt committed, or that 
he was insolvent, or had stopped payment. 
But these statutes, as is evident from their 
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language, merely afford a protection to banAJid^ 
purchasers ; and the qualifications annexed to 
these acts, render it extremely difficult to advise 
a purchaser to accept the title of any trader who 
1^ in failing circumstances. 

Notice of an act of bankruptcy, or even of 
insolvency, deprives the purchaser of the pro- 
tection of the latter act. And a commission of 
bankruptcy within five years, deprives him even 
of the protection of the former act; and a 
commission of bankrupt within two calendar 
months (deprives him of the benefit of the lat- 
ter act. There is this material difference be- 
tween the former and the latter act ; the former 
gives protection by a lapse of five years to a 
bondjide^ purchaser for a valuable consideration ; 
so that after five years, unless there be a com- 
mission of bankrupt in the mean time, the pur- 
chaser acquires a secure title; but under the 
latter act, he is not, after two calendar months, 
subject to the risk of a craamission of bankrupt, 
unless he be a purchaser, with notice of an act 
of bankruptcy, or of insolvency. 

2dly, Respecting the property which may 
pass by a bargain and sale under a commission 
of bankrupt. 

1st, It extends to real and personal estates, 
offices, &c. powers of appointment, &c. right 
to the benefit of equities of redemption, con- 
ditions, &;c. and it even extends to rights of 
action ; thus assignees, under a commission of 
bankrupt, may maintain a writ of «ntry sur 
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abatement, and consequently any other real 
action, 5mi^A v. Cqffirij % Hen. Black. Rep. 444. 

And the commissioners have power to bar- 
gain and sell lands acquired even after the com-i 
mission, so as they are acquired before the 
bankrupt is certificated. But for after-purchased 
landis there must be a bargain and sale subse- 
quent to the commencement of the title of the 
bankrupt. The bargain and sale may also ope- 
rate on estates for years, for Ufe, in tail, or in 
fee. Terms for years more commonly pass by 
the assignment of the goods and chattels ; and as 
part of them, without any specific words. It 
was formerly supposed, on the construction of 
the statute of 13 Eliz. c. 7? § 2, that a term for 
years would not pass from commnssioners of 
bankrupt without a bargain and sale indented 
and enrolled. The note in the 13 Mod. 3, \inder 
the name of Danhy v. King^ assumed it to be 
a settled point, that an indenture and enrolment 
were essential to make a title under a ferm 
of years, from commissioners of bankrupt ; but 
i* is now understood to be quite clear, that 
enrolment is not necessary. 

3dly , £states for life, in tail, or in fee, cannot 
pass to the assignees, without a deed indented 
and enrolled ; and as commissioners have an 
authority only, and not an estate, no estate 
will vest under the bargain aad sale until 
enrolment. 

With resf)ect to estates for life, and in fee, 
no time for ^ enrolment is prescribed ; but it 
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is likely to be decided that the enrolment must 
take place in the life-time of the assignees, or 
of one of them. And it is material, that till the 
assignees have an estate under a deed indented 
Itnd enrolled, they cannot communicate a legal 
title to a purchaser. 

In regard to estates tail, the seisin passes 
under a deed indented and enrolled; but the^ 
estate tail or remainder will not be barfed, un- 
less the bargain and sale be enrolled within six 
lunar months. The right to bar estates tail 
and remaind^s, depends on the statute of 21 
James I, c. 19» § 12. The enactments are, " That 
" the commissioners, or the greater number of 
" them, shall have power by deed indented and 
" enrolled, within six months after the making 
" thereof, in some of his Majesty's courts of 
" record at Westminster, to grant, bargain, 
" sell, and convey, any manors, lands, tene- 
ments or hereditaments, whereof any bank- 
rupt is or shall be in any way seised of any 
estate in tail, in possession, reversion or re- 
" mainder, and whereof no reversion or remain-^ 
" der is or shall be in the crown, of the gift of 
" the king, &c. to any person or persons for the 
*^ relief of the creditors, &c. ; and that all and 
every such grants, bargains, sales, and con- 
veyances, shall be good and available in' the 
" law, to such person or persons, and their heirs, 
^^ against the said bankrupts, and against all 
*' and every the issues of the body of such baiik- 
'^ rupts, and against all and every person and 
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*^ persons claiming any estate, right, title, or 
*' interest, by, from, or under the said bank* 
** rupts, after such time as such person shall 
^* become bankrupt, and against all and every 
" other person and persons whatsoever, whom 
** the said bankrupt, by common recovery, or 
other ways or means, might cut off or debar 
from any remainder, reversion, rent, profit 
title, or possibility into, or out of any the 
^^ said manors, lands, tenements or heredita* 
" ments/' 

The principle established by this act, is, that 
a bargain and sale from the commissioners of a 
bankrupt tenant in tail, shall have the same 
effect as any rightful assurance proceeding from 
the bankrupt would have had. 

Thus when he is tenant in tail in possession, 
and might have suffered a common recovery, 
the bargain and sale will have the effect of a 
common recovery, and will bar the estate tail, 

and all remainders and reversions, &c. expectant 

■* . . . 

on the estate taiL 

So when he is tenant for life, with a remote 
remainder in tail, and consequently, as having 
the freehold, and also an estate tail, he might 
by a common recovery have enlarged his estate 
tail into a fee-simple, by barring the estate tail, 
and all remainders expectant on that estate. 
A bargain and sale from the commissioners, 
duly enrolled, will have the like effect. . 

But when the bankrupt has an estate tail in 
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remainder, expectant on an estate of freehold 
in some other person, then as the power of the 
bankrupt was merely to levy a fine with pro- 
clamations, and bar his estate tail, a bargain 
and sale from the commissioners will have only 
the like operation. If the bankrupt had ob* 
tained the freehold prior to the bargain and 
sale, then the power of the commissioners would 
be commensurate with the power of the bank- 
rupt, and the bargain and sale would operate 
as a common recovery, instead of operating as 
a fine with proclamations. 

On this statute several difficulties arise, and 
the points must be considered as doubtful un- 
til they shall have been decided. 

1st, Suppose the bankrupt to be tenant in 
tail in remainder expectant on an estate of free- 
hold, and the commissioners to execute a bar- 
gain and sale, while the bankrupt is tenant in 
tail in remainder, this bargain and sale will 
operate only as a fine. 

At a future period, the bankrupt or his issue 
may be qualified to suffer a common recovery, 
a doubt then arises, whether a subsequent bar- 
gain and sale by the commissioners will pro- 
duce the same effect as a common recovery by 
the bankrupt or his issue would have produced. 
Under these circumstances, the practice is to 
require a common recovery from the bankrupt 
and his issue ; for it is not clear that the com- 
missioners, who have merely an authority, and 
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have ence executed that authority, can, by a 
second bargain and sale, produce any effect on 
the title. 

In another case, A was tenant for life, remain- 
der to JB his son in tail ; they were partners, and 
became bankrupts, and a joint commission of 
tjiankrupt was issued against them, and a bar- 
gain and sale was made by the commissioners 
to the assignees ; and it was contended, that as 
the father and the son together might have 
suffered a common recovery, the bargain and 
sale from the commissioners should have the 
like effect as a common recovery. Against this 
operation it was objected, that the statute of 
James I. merely i^dverted to the power of each 
bankrupt individually ; and that the bargain and 
sale had not any other effect on either estate than 
if it had been confined to that estate ; and that 
the rule juncta jnvant did not apply. The case 
ii^ now under discussion, and to be decided by 
the chancellor. 

In all these instances it is clear beyond all 
doubt, that a common recovery suffered by the 
bankrupt, or by the issue in tail, with the con- 
currence of the freeholder, would have the same 
effect in barring the estate tail and remainders, 
as it would have had in case there had not been 
any bankruptcy. 

Jt is also to be remembered, that commissioners 
have merely an authority, and not any estate. 
With respect therefore to copyhold lands on 
which heavy fines of admission are payable^ the 
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prudent course is, to except the copjhold lands 
out of the commissioners bargain and sale, and 
to execute a bargain and sale in the first in- 
stance, in favor of the* purchaser, when a sale 
shall have been made. 

A bargain and sale to the assignees would 
lead to their admission and payment of a fine; 
and another fine be payable on the admission 
of the purchaser. By making a bargain and sale 
immediately to the purchaser, one fine would be 
saved, and this saving is frequently an object. 

All powers which are for the benefit of the 
bankrupt, and are an interest in him, may be ex« 
ercised by the commissioners ; but they have not 
any power over estates of which the bankrupt is a 
m^re trustee ; nor can they execute powers which 
are in the nature of mere naked authorities, to be 
exercised for the benefit of some third person, as 
powers of selection, authorities to sell, &c. ; and 
it is the generally received opinion, that the 
commissioners cannot execute a power which is 
limited to be exercised by the bankrupt and 
his wife jointly, or by the bankrupt and any 
other person jointly ; for instance, if lands are 
limited to such uses as the bankrupt and his 
wife . should jointly appoint, and in default of 
appointment to the bankrupt for his life, with 
remainder to his wife for life, with remainder to 
their children 2\s they shall appoint, with re- 
mainder to their children in strict settlement, as 
tenants in tail, with remainder or reversion in 
fee to the bankrupt; the commissioners may, by 
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their bargain' and sale, confer a tilie to the 
estate for life, and to the remainder in fee,. but 
the J cannot execute the first power, because 
that power was not exercisable b j the bankrupt 
akme ; and thej cannot exercise the second 
power, becaase that power was a mere au« 
tliority, and not an interest. 

For the purpose of protecting l^e interest of 
the wife, it seems, on a first view, reasonable 
that the power of the husband and wife should 
not be suspended as to the estate for life and 
estate in fee, by reason of the bargain and sale 
of those estates. 

' But oh mature consideration, it will appear 
to be the more sound conclusion ; the conclusion 
most consistent with the principles of law ; that 
the bankruptcy is an alienation by the bank- 
rupt, and, to the extent of his estate for life and 
the ultimate fee, is a negative on his right to 
exercise or join in exercising the power, to the 
prejudice of this alienation ; so that the power 
reinains in operation on that pitrt only of the 
fee simple which is pot occupied by the estate 
for life, and the ultimate remainder in fee ; ip 
short, the bankrupt is precluded from assisting 
in any act through the medium of the power 
which would defeat the alienation through the 
act of bankruptcy. See Goodright v. Cator^ 
12 Douglas 477. 

This observation, negativing the right to ex- 
ercise powers after bankruptcy^ must be con- 
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fioed to powers conferring an interest^ as 
tiogi^shed from powers faeingi m^w authorities. 

Sometimes a titk depends oa a choice of itew 
assignees. Such heivi assignees must be appointed 
under an order of the chancellor sitting in bank- 
miptcy ; and it is not sufficient that thete shouM 
be an order of removal and an iapp^tntment of 
new assignees; biit there must he; a bargain 
acid sale, or a conveyance by lease and release 
to carry on the title to the legal estate isi.ia 
ordinary cases. Bleaham and > others assignees^ 
ijfWtixd Y; HtMcardu, 5 East 40T* , j 

By the same case it was decided that the acts 
r)equiring ngifstratioxt of htUsof sale.of ships do 
not e^teod to a;saiginmenta by- operation of law, 
as a39igxiinentfii by commissi<^n€^2£of .faankirupt. 
^ Oathetraiiisfer.to be made^on the. choice of 
new assigoeeA isk the pbtoe: of same oi^y of the 
^goee^y it vsf proper to ^aiiie, the coaveiyance 
so aa to make the new assignees and the coa- 
tinuiog aj$signee$ JQidtenaiiits. : An inaccuracy 
in this liespeet ^ would not invaUdate the title. 
A conveyande' fjiom those, who are aissigneesy 
dcijurc; with a conveyance of the estate from 
the persooa,. wJboeVeot th^ may be^ in. whom the 
legal estate is vested^ would render the title 
complete. 



I . I 



Of Wills. 

. Ik abstracbbg wiUs the. fpUoiwing puticalars 
iiboidd receive attontit>jn ; 
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* Ist^ The date : and the date should be taken 
frcnn.the will, and not, as is sometimes, done by 
mistake, from the letters of probate. 

2dly, Any charge imposed for the payment 
of debts, legacies, or annuities, should be s4>own,; 
and such annuities, and, in most casesy the 
legacies,, sboold be enumerated. 

Also if debts are scheduled or specified, they 
should be disclosed by the abstract; but 

mr 

t?hen there is a trust for payment of debts and 
legacies^ and the debts are not specified or 
scheduled, and it does not appear that all the 
debts have been paid, there does. not exist any 
reason for stating the legacies specially, since 
the purchaser is not under any obligation to see 
that they are pf»d. 

But when it appears, either by a recital, by 
^ report of a master in chancery, or from any 
other authentic dpcument, that all the debts 
have been paid, atitd some of the> legacies are 
known to be unpaid ; it seems> from practicet 
to be the opiniorii of the profession, that the 
purchaser is bound to see to the application o£ 
his money in the payment of Jtegacies. 

Also if the. debt$ becoqa^e sp0e^d or scheduled 
by the act of any of the pafrtias interested in the 
e;»tate, or by the tfeport oip decree of a court of 
^uity, and they haye not beep satisfied in the 
liiode prescribe by the court, nor has the 
money b,eea applied under the directioti of the 
^ourt,. then these exists a necessity of treating 
these debt^ as scheduled of specified debts, and 

N 2 
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they should be stated, inasmuch as the pur- 
chaser is bi^nd to see to the application of his 
money. 

Anmdties^ though for some purposes considered 
as legacies, are, in regard to the subject now un- 
der consideration, treated as specific charges ; as 
gifts of a particular interest in the land ; so that 
the rule respecting the charge of debts, generally 
exempting the purchaser from seeing to the 
application of his money in the payment of 
debts or legacies, does not extend to annuities. 
In other particulars^ the rules prescribed, as 
proper to be observed in abstracting deeds, are 
proper to be observed in abstracting wills, ex- 
cept that a will is, in general, from the ignorance 
of those by whom it is penned, a more irregular 
instrument. 

The points to be attended to are to show, to 
whom the lands are devised i the words used in 
description of the lands ; the words of limita- 
tion by which the estate is devised ; the power, 
if any, in pursuance of which the devise is 
made; the words of modification, or of severance 
of the tenancy, if there be any ; the words of 
qualification which may abridge or defeat the 
estate ; the uses and trusts, if any are created; 
the conditions, or conditional limitations by-way 
of executory devise, or otherwise, annexed to 
the devise or appointment ; the charges imposed 
on the devisee ; the indemnity, if any, against 
seeing to the application of the purchase-money, 
or mortgage-money ; such powers, if any, as 
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aire matBrial to the title : and when lease^ld 
lands are the subject of the tide, the appoint^ 
^aoent of executors. And in abstracting each. 
<if these clauses, there should be a close adher^ 
ence to the language of the will, so that a correct 
opinion may be formed of its construction : and 
the context should always appear, as far as it 
may, in any manner, influence the construction, 
by explaining, enlarging, abridging, or in any 
other manner affecling the genuine import of 
the words on which the title more immediately 
^depends. And it is more proper to be difiiise 
in giving the language of a will, especially one 
not prepared in technical language, than to at* 
tempt to reduce the abstract into a narrower 
compass, and thus withholding information 
which may be material 

Indeed, in abstracting wills, it is, from the 
inaccuracy with which they are frequently pre- 
pared, and the want of the regular form which 
is observed in deeds, of the first importance to 
add all limitations over, and all clauses which 
can affect the context, or vary the construction. 

How often does it happen, that in wills, words 
which import an estate in fee simple are, by 
subsequent expressionis, and especially by words 
of limitation over, qualified into an estate tail, 
or into a fee determinable by executory devise. 
'And again, words which under the rule in 
Shelley's case import to create an estate tail, are, 
from other expressions in the will, expounded to 
give the property to the' heir or heirs of the 
.l^ody.as purchasers. 

N 3 
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Variations of this sort are almost infinifeep 
Hence the importance that every clause which 
cda influence the construction should be ab** 
stracted. In numerous instances, the opinions 
which counsel give on an abstract are very dif^ 
ferent from the opinions they would have given 
on a p«rusal of a full copy or extract of the 
will. 

At the foot of every will it is proper to show 
at what time the testator departed this Ufe ; the 
court in which the will was proved, and the 
time of the probate, as a means, in some degree^ 
of ascertaining the time of death ; and if the 
lands are in » register county, then the fact^ and 
the time of registration, should be added. 

It rarely happens that the time of the death 
of the testator is stated. This is material in 
many cases for the purpose of showing at what 
time the title of the devisee conmienced. 

This £sict, however, is of less importance 
when the will is proved shortly after the death 
of the testator, or before any act is done, or 
conveyance made» to occasion any material 
change in the ownership. 

As to real estate, the probate of the will is 
given, partly that the inference may be drawn, 
that the testator was dead before a given time, 
and partly to direct to the court in which a 
search may be made for the will ; in case the 
attorney for the purchaser should think fit to 
search for the will 

Bttt as to leasehold estates, the probate of 
the will is of importance, as a step in the title. 
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since ha ojie can be . the executor of. hn exe- 
cutor, unless the will hiai beeh prQved hy the 
first executor, and was proved by him in the 
prqjer court : though an ex^cutof m^y Assign 
or surrender before probate, yM to ^rpie that 
he was executor, the will must be proVed either 
by the executor, or by some other petaon. See 
Peake s evidence and references. Nor can any 
one be an administrator de bonis rim of the firidt 
Mstator, otherwise thail by taking letters of ad- 
ministration from the same court in which the 
will .was proved; not then unless the will was 
proved in the proper court ; with a difference, 
however, tbat such administration may be void 
or voidable according to the circimistances. 

« Also, if there be a cmfifmatkn of the will by 
the heit at law, or any conveyance taken 
from him, or any proceeding had against him 
to establish the will, or aiiy int^redt be left 
undisposed of, which descejids to the heir at 
law ; in all these cases it is nlaterial to state 
who was the heir at law of the testator at his 
death ; and when the circumstances of the case 
require it, there should be a deduction of the 
title from heir to heif j or from heir to devisee^ 
and, in some cases, from heir to executor, as 
for example, where the hand m converted intp 
money (quoad the heir^) as' where thte heir takes 
a lapsed legacy, or part of a residue, as lapifed^ 
w undisposed of, or the reiidue of tru3t-monies 
by restilting trust. • . 

Also, when any devisee, either in fee, or of 9 

N 4 
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particular estate, dies in the life-time ^f the tes^ 
tator, the fact should be stated. > 

Also, when a will is partially or wholly- re-^ 
voked, or revoked pro tanto in equity, the deeds, 
&c. which are the cause bf revocation, should 
be stated ; and it is most correct to state the 
deeds, wills, &g. in the order of their date, and 
not, as is too frequently the case, according to 
the order of the times at which they respectively 
operate ; thus placing the deeds which operate 
in the life-time of the testator, prior to the will 
whose operation is suspended till his death. . 

Also when the fact warrants it, it is usual 
to state that the testator died without having 
altered or revoked his will ; or without having 
altered or revoked the same as far as relates, to 
the lands in question ; or except as to sonie 
particular legacy, or particular lands. 

Codicih^ &c. which revoke a will, should be 
given according to the order of their dates ; and 
if they vary the state of the title, they should 
be stated as separate and independent instru- 
ments, i 

Also, when a codicil repitbUshes a will, the 
date of the republication should be added ; and 
it is more proper to add it as a separate and 
independent fact, according to the order of its 
date, than by a memorandum at the foot of the 
^ill. , : 

Also, when a will is proved in the court of 
chancery per testes^ that fact should either be 
noticed . generally, as. when that was the sole 
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object of the suit ; or it should be noticed in 
al^tractixig the decree of the courti when that 
decree may be material to the title on Boifie 
other account.. 

Also, as to wills and codicils referrible to the 
title of real estates, it should be stated either 
in the introductory part, or at the foot, of the 
abstract of these instruments, that the same 
yrere executed not only in the presence of, but 
,^ere also attested %, three witnesses. 

Of Probates. 

At the foot of every will it should be shown 
in what court, and by whom, the will was 
proved, and also the date of the letters of 
probate ; and when a person claims as the exe^ 
cutor of an executor, or the executor pf a sixv^ 
viving executor, it , should be shown that the 
will was proved by such first executor or siur- 
viving executor ; and the representation should 
be carried on by showing probate of the will of 
the only executor, or the surviving executor, 
in each gradation of the succession. And 
when the executor, or surviving executor, dies 
intestate, there should be an abstract of letters 
of administration de bonis non, of the first 
testator. 

To make out a representation by an executor- 
ship . to a surviving executor, the fact of his 
survivorship should be shown by certificates of 
burial of his cp-eaecutors before bis death. 
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But unless the tide has been varied by inten- 
mediate acts, it does not seem to be necessary 
to show the letters of administration obtained 
by each successive administrator. 

Mistakes are sometimes maide in deducing 
the title under letters of probate, when there 
are several executors. It is common for oHe or 
more of the executors to renounce the probate, 
and then the other executors prove, and die 
in the life-time of the disclaiming executori^. 
In this instance, the disclaiming executors must 
either prove the will, as they may do, or they 
must renounce the probate, and if they renounce 
the probate, administration de bonis non must 
be granted. 

These observations are dictated by a con- 
sideration of the fdllowing points ; 

1st. No one becomes, till probata in a tourt 
of competent jurisdiction, complete executor 
for transmitting the sucicessioo; and consequent- 
ly, unless he has provfed the will, his executor 
will not be the executor of the first testator; 
but there must be an administration generally, 
unless some executor proved; and if any exe- 
cutor proved, then letters of administration de 
bents non. 

2dly. A renunciation by all of several execu- 
tors will make an absolute intestacy ; and letters 
of administration, with the will annexed, must 
be granted. If there be several executors, and 
all prove, the executor of the surviving executor 
will become the executor of the first testator ; 
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with this exception ; before the probate of the 
will of his own testator, not afterwards, he may 
disclaim to be the executor of the first testator. 

If there be several executors, and some re- 
nounce, and some prove, those who have re* 
nounced must, in the event of their being the 
survivors, prove the will, or renounce ; and till 
they have renounced, letters of administration, 
with the will annexed, cannot be granted witli 
effect. 

If the representation is to be carried on by 
executorship^ it must be shown that the ejwecutof 
wa5 appointed by the survivor of the several 
executors, including those who renounced, as 
well as those who proved ; and if the surviving 
executor proved the will, then the gradation is, 
A and B, executors of C, who proved the will 
of X), and was the onlg executor^ or the survivor 
of the executors named in his will ; and so on 
progressively through the whole line of suc- 
cession from executor to executor. 

The letters of probate, if they stat6 the fact, 
are considered in practice, as evidence of the 
fact. Even in courts of justice they are full 
evidence of the facts they state ; but if the facts 
are mis-stated, or can be controverted, a pur- 
chaser might make such mistake a ground of 
objection to the title. 

Letters of probate, &c. do not form any es- 
sential part of a title to real estate derived 
under an authority to executors to sell. 
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Of Admiiustrations. 

When the personal representation to de-^ 
ceased persons is material, as it is in all cases 
respecting chattels real or personal charges, 
and the person died, either originally or even- 
tually intestate, the ktters of administration of 
his effects should be abstracted. They may be 
general or special, and they should be abstracted 
accordingly. They should show the date of 
the letters of administration ; by whom they 
were obtained ; out oiF what court, namely, a 
court of competent jurisdiction ; and the sub- 
ject of the administration, as, all the goods, 
chattels, and credits generally, or all the goods, 
chattels, and credits of Ay left unadministered 
by B ; or the goods, chattels and credits of Ay 
as far as relates to a particular term for years. 

Of DecreeSy^c. 

When decrees are material to the title they 
should be abstracted. Sometimes it is even 
convenient to abstract the bill on which the 
decree is founded, so far as it states the facts of 
the case, and the material parts of the prayer 
of the bill. 

Sometimes also it is very proper to state some 
material fact from the answer, as the state of 
the pedigree, &c. as disclosed by the answer, or 
some question raised by the defendants. 

The decree itself should be stated so far only 
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as it materially affects the title^ as, by declaring 
the will of real estate duly proved, or the trusts 
thereof to. be performed ; decreeing a redemp- 
tion ; a foreclosure, or a partition ; or directing 
a sale in performance of trusts ; or a mortgage 
to be made ; or portions to be raised ; or com- 
pelling the defendant to elect; ordering an 
account to be taken ; new . trustees to be 
appointed, and the former trustees to be dis- 
charged ; and to execute conveyances, &c. &c. 

And as often as there is a direction for the 
application of the money, the mode in which 
the money is to be applied under the decree 
should appear on the abstract. 

To the decree should be added the report of 
the master, ascertaining any fact under a refe- 
rence to him ; the purchase at a sale before the 
master ; the price offered ; the allowance of the 
master ; and the confirmation by the court of 
the report ; exceptions to the title ; and the 
order made on arguing the exceptions. 

So, when the accounts are material, to show 
the amount of an encumbrance, or the Uke, the 
report, of the master, ascertaining the state of 
the account, and the balance, and the order 
(confirming the report, should appear on the 

abstract. 

- In all cases of repoi^ts, it should .be shown, 
that the report was . confirmed by wder of the 
court, or over-ruled on exceptions. And such 
interlocutory orders of the court as direct the 
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application of the mone j» are particularly proper 
to be abstracted. 

And whenever mooej is paid into courts and 
i^ is incumbent to see that it has been so appHed^ 
and there is not any subsequent order which 
recognizes the payment, the fiact of payment 
should be stated from an office-copy of the 
accounitant-generars certificate. . 
• In shoiTt, whatever may elucidate ,the titiie^ 
ajctd show the rigfatai or interests of the.parties, 
their ejicumbrances, and the extent of them, are 
properly introduced into the abstract, from the 
proceedings in chancery ; and tli^ more recent 
the proceedings in chancery, the more import^ 
ajit it is that their substance, and the material 
parts, should be given in such n^uciner that their 
effect and influence on the title may be fully 
comprehended. 

Of Judgments^ ^c. 

When, judgments aflect the title, or are 
assigned as^d kept on foot to^ protect the title, 
they shoidd be notioed on. th^e .abstract ; and to 
the judgmentii^ when assigned^^ should be added 
the assignment and declaration of ttnsts* 

It rarely happens ths^t doe solicitor for a 
seller discloses, by the abstract, judgments, opb- 
tained against his cfieaC,. or anry of hi& ances^ 
tors, or teatators^ orfenBHff proprkto^^ 

When they aore koocwny or whea tfaeie is not 
miy aots«anding opiate by wfakh the pimlkaser 
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can be protected from thdm, under the circum- 
stance that he is a purchaser for a valuable 
consideration, aod without notice, it is the duty 
of the vendor's solicitor to furnish the purchaser 
with an abstract of the judgments. 

it is to be remembered, that judgments are 
charges by way of lien in equity from the time 
at which they are recorded ; and at law from 
the time at which they are docketed; and 
from that time, or^ which last happens, from 
the time of ownership in t^e defendant the lien 
attaches. And as jadgm^;its obtained prior to 
the commencement of ownership, affect the 
seisin when acquired, the search for judgments 
should sometimes be extended beyond the com- 
mence«tient.of the ownership'. 

The general rule is to search for judgments 
for ten years; and if any judgment appear with- 
in that time, to search £or ' ten , years from the 
time of the more early judgment ; and in like 
manner for ten years from each judgment, 
which shall be found ; stopping, in all cases, at 
the period when the owner became adult, unless 
there be reaeon to su£^ect there are judgments 
against him while a manor;. ' 

The result of a judgraoit is sometimes an 
execution by elegit as tofi'ef^ld lands, and an 
execution and sale d»to leasehold hmds^ Under 
the execution by elegit tbefs arises an estate, 
in the nature of a chattel interest, to continue 
untii the debtt^hall be paid; and upder an e;e- 
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cation iaxid a sale of a term ofyears, a title will 
be fconferred for the residue of the term. 

Of thie^se subjects, a more enlarged view will 
be tnkfso in a subsequent part of this work. 

It is also the duty of the solicitor for the pur- 
chaser, except in the cases which will be noticed 
in the sequel of these observations, to search for 
judgments, and to satisfy himself, that there are 
not any judgments (except those which are dis« 
closed to him,) which can affect the tide. 

Of the same description are recognizances^ 
statutes merchant, and of the staple, debts of 
record, and debts to the crown, by bond or 
recognizance. 

In register counties the search should be of 
the register for encumbrances, by judgments, 
recognizances, and the like. As to lands in 
other counties, it is the practice to search the 
warrant-of-attorney-office for judgments in the 
common pleas, and the judgmentroffice for judg- 
ments in the king's bench ; and in the exchequer- 
office of pleas for judgments in the exchequer ; 
and the seal-office for statutes merchant, &c. in 
chancery ; and with the clerk of the staple, in 
those cities and towns rwhich have a staple. 

By the statute of 4 and 5 William and Mary, 
c. 2D, it was intended to protect purchasers from 
judgments, unless they were docketed in the 
mode prescribed by that statute. 

It was the object of the sever^ register a^ts, 
to produce the same benefit in point of security 
to purchasers of lands in counties having a 
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register. And at law no judgment is binding 
on a purchaser unless it be docketed ; and as to 
jiands in register counties, unless the judgment 
be registered. But as these judgments, Sec. 
are valid against the defendant, whether they 
are registered or not, or whether they are 
docketed or not, they are treated by courts of 
equity as encumbrances against every purchaser 
%vho can be affected, by notice before the com- 
pletion of his purchase, of the lien subsisting 
under the judgment, &c. See Davis !?• the 
Earl of Strathmore, 16 Ves. 419. 

Crown Debts. 

By the common law, every debt to the crown 
on record, becomes from the time at which the 
debtor is indebted by record, a lien on his 
real estate, with a relation to the time at which 
the debt appears on record. The statute of 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 39, § 2, extended the lien of 
the crown to debts to the king by bond, or 
other specialty ; but as to leasehold estates, a 
3ale before the- teste of the writ of execution 
will be good against the crown. See Sir Gerard 
Fleetwood's case, 8 Rep. 91 ; hut an atten- 
dant term, though assigned in trust for the 
purchaser, will not protect against a debt to 
the crown. 

By the statute law, the crown has been armed 
wHh several privileges for better securing its 
debts; and the law on this subject is very 

O 
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material to titles. It is necessary only in thisf 
|)lace to state, that in all cases in "which a vendor, 
or a former owner is likely to be, or to have 
been, indebted to the croWn, there should be 
a search for crown debts. It often happens^ 
tliat as sureties^ persons are indebted or bound 
to the crown, on whom suspicion would not 
readily alight. 

Lands of receivers of the crown, being im- 
mediate accountants to the crown, (see 13 Eliz; 
c. 4,) ' become, by virtue of their c^ce^ and 
from the time of their appointment to the 
office, and not merely from the time of their 
becoming indebted, liable to a lien of the 
crown ; so that sales by such receivers, before 
they become indebted, may be defeated by 
debts subsequently contracted. Acts of par- 
liament are sometimes found necessary to 
relieve a title from all lien of the crown, oii 
account of these receivers. 

Of the Circumstances which sh&uld be stated iik 

explanation of the Abstract. 

It has already been observed, that explana^ 
tions of this sort are generally introduced into 
the recitals of a subsequent deed, and are to be 
collected from them. And though these recitals 
do not keep up the chain of the title, as regu- 
larly as if the circumstances of the title were 
stated in the order of their dates, as separate 
and independent facts ; yet when these ^cts 
appear in the recital of a deed of a distant 
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date, and these facts have been acted on, 
or acqaiesced in, they are, in a high degree, i 
satisfactorj, since they remove all doubt con- 
ceming the existence of the fieust, or its accuracy. 
Witli a view, however, to connect the title, and 
to preserve a regular chain qF its evidence, it 
seems preferable to give the facts, in the order 
of their date, or by way of explanation of the. 
fiicts, &c. to which they relate ; and it may be 
averred, that these fieu^ts appear in th^ recitals 
of a certain indenture, bearing date, &c. 

In con»dering the difiereut parts of the 
abstract, notice has been taken of several 
circumstances proper to be noticed by way 
of eji^planation. To these should be added^ 
whatever fact may materially vary the state 
of the title, or show that it has been regularly 
dedvoed ; 

Of this descripticm are, 

1st. The death of Ay who was tenant for 
Ufe. 

Sdly. The death and failure of issuQ of A^ 
who was tenant in tail. 

3dly . The retum of C from Rome, when hi^ 
estcd)e is to determine, or the estate of another 
person is to commence on that event. And as 
often as the time at which the event takes p|a£e 
id material, as it frequently is, with a view to 
the opisiation of a cojnvfon recovery, suffered 
l>y ft person whose estate commences in poises-: 
sioB^ by the determinaition of a prior partTcular 

02 
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estate ; or the right of a person taking as heir, 
devisee, or executor, &c. to make a conveyance 
or will, levy a fine, suffer a recovery, &c, ; whether 
dower or curtesy has attached ; or a merger has 
taken place ; or a contingent remainder has been 
destroyed ; the time of the determination of the 
particular estate, or the death of the ancestor, 
testator, &c. should be expressed. 

Also, to show the application of settlements, 
wills, &c. in regard to the persons for whom 
provision is thereby made, the number of the 
issue, &c. should be mentioned ; so that it may 
appear what were the interests to which they 
became entitled under the settletAeht, will, &c. ; 
and if their shares or interests have been varied 
by death, &c. the events which have caused 
this -variation, should be noticed. 

The facts also of survivorship of two or more 
persons, taking as joint-tenants, either as trus- 
tees, or beneficially, or as executors, &c. ; or of 
one of several persons taking under a limitation 
to the survivor of several persons, being the 
objects in whom an estate given to a class 
of persons vested, is a proper subject to be 
expresed in the abstract. - • 

In short, every circumstance which may afford 
any light on the state of the title, or to account 
for the Reduction of the same, ought to appear 
as part of the history of the title. And on many 
occasions it is proper that the facts which 
depend on extraineous circumstances, should 
be authenticated by c€(rtificates,- of n baptism. 
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burial, marriage, and the like ; or by" the affi-^; 
davits of persons to whom facts are known, 
which do not admit of being verified in any 
other mode ; as identity of persons, and of par- 
cels,. poHsession^ seisin, &c. &c. 

Also, in complicated titles, depending on a 
deduction by descent, from a remote ancestor, 
there should be a pedigree of the family, as the 
only means of rendering the state of the title 
clear and perspicuous. . And when the tide is 
derived under a remote remainder or reversion, 
which was. devisable by each: successive owner, 
the time ( of the birth and death of each person 
who for the time being was the heir at law, 
should be stated, > as far . as it can be ascer-- 
tained. 

Sometimes also, in the .abstract of the deed 
or willitiself, it is useful, and of great assistance 
to the person by whom tlie abstract is to be ' 
perused, and to whom the state of the iamily 
cannot otherwise be familiar, to aver the fact, 
that the contingency did or did not happen, in 
this or the like forioa, viz. f' In an event which 
" did not happen, namely, in case A should 
" die in the hfe-time* of JB, then, &c.;'' or, "^^ In 
" an event which did happen, namely, in case 
" B should die in the life-time o{ A^Scc/' 

During the continuance of particular estates 
which -are determined, various acts may have 
taken place, which cease to have any effect after 
the determination of these estates. The rule 
is, ccsiante statu frimitivo^ cessat derivaiims. 

03 
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- As a general proposition^ the conveyances of 
particular tenants whose estates are determined, 
may foe disregarded and omitted out of the 
abstract. But there are many instances in 
which these acts may have an influence on the 
title to the inheritance ; and so hr they are to 
be added to and form part of the abstract. ' For 
example, A is tenant for life, with remainder 
to .B, in tail ; A assigns to C Suppose A and 
B, or A and C, to suffer a recovery after such 
assignment, the assignment shpuld be stated ; 
in the former of these cases, that the defect in 
the recovery may appear ^ and, in the latter 
instance, the assignment should be sfted, to 
show the competency of C to assist B in 
suffering a valid recovery. 

So A may, by feoffment, or fine or recovery, 
have divested the remainder or reversion ; or a 
tenant in tail may have discontinued the in«- 
heritance ; each of these acts may materially 
influence the title to the inheritance; and under 
these and all other like circumstances, the acts 
of A should appear on the abstract as con<- 
stituting part of the evidence of title to the in« 
heritance, even after the determination of the 
estate of ^. 

Experience proves, that a great number pf 
titles are defective, from the circumstance, that 
a recovery has been suffered, with the assistance 
of a person as tenant for life, after he had 
aliened his estate for life, by way of mortgage, 
or as a security for an annuity ; and conse* 
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qu^ntly, after he who remaiaed the apparent 
QWiaer no longer, had the right to aasiist in 
suffering the recovery. 

These are the leading observations to be 
regarded in preparing abstracts of title ; awl 
these observations, with others which will rea- 
dily suggest then^selves, as the circumstances 
may dictate, will direct the attention of the 
gentleman by whom it is to be coipipared^ on 
the behalf of the purchaser, to take the nece*- 
sary cautions in seeing that t^^e abstract is 
comjdete, and in supplying any defects oi: 
omissions. 

It is more particularly t]^e duty of the soli- 
citor of a purchaser, embFa<!cij9;g under this term 
a mortgagee,, to see that no fact is stated on 
light foundation, qjt wiithoiut l^eing warranted 
l)y i5«m.e authentic or reasoqabl? evidence. 

|t is also his busine^ to take care that^ 
though the abstract be corrects as far as it is 
stated, ^o provisiQn? are omitted which may 
nMtteri^lly vary the rtate of the title ; ai»d for 
this purpose, it i$ his duty^ first, to peruse the 
2|b#tr^cti aft4 ^ecm^jf to peF»se the deed or 
will froTO vhkb the abetri^ct is prepared. This 
i$ a tedioiis b^siaessj and it if too frequently 
GQiBniitted to the care of pejssooa who have not 
£Milic;ie.n]: interest to di9charge their duty with 
cape, or pu^ci^Qt inforp^tio^ to perform it with 

j»4gf»est, 

Iq g^»eF9.1, .every deed^jil^c. sliould be read 
by one pereoot m cpmparisQn with the abstract 

04 
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held by another person ; or the abstract shduld 
be read to the person who is perusing the 
deed, &c. 

The practice in preparing abstracts seems to 
have taken a turn by no means favorable to the 
interest of purchasers. The professional emolu- 
ments arise from preparing the abstract, and 
not from examining it. It is now prepared by 
the solicitor for the seller. Formerly it was 
prepared by the sohcitor for the purchaser ; 
and this, as far as the point of accuracy is in 
question, is the more eligible mode, since the 
deeds were left with the purchaser's solicitor, 
and they were abstracted at leisure, and he had 
sufficient time to take care that all the material - 
parts were inserted in the abstract. 

It is to be feared that now, in some instances 
^t least, sufficient time is not allowed, or if 
allowed, cannot be devoted by the solicitor for 
the purchaser to read over and compare the' 
voluminous deeds constituting the evidence 
of a title, which has experienced a frequent 
change of ownership, or been fettered by vari- 
ous encumbrances. To understand one deed 
thoroughly, and all its various operations, com- 
bined as they may be with numerous external- 
circumstances, will sometimes engage the atten-* 
tion of those most skilled in the subject, for the 
greater portion of a day, and require frequent 
recurrence to the subject before the, contents . 
can be perfectly comprehended. What then 
can be expected from a person who is at once 
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to wade through deeds, wills, &c. which run to 
the length of several hundred skins, and a short 
abstract of which alone comprises from fifty to 
a hundred pages. 

It is a subject of surprise that more inac<* 
curacies do not occur ; and that more defects 
than are experienced in titles do not exist. Did 
clients know the care and attention devoted to 
their concerns, in.the progress of a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, in the completion of any trans- 
action of difficulty, connected with a title to 
real property, they would be more 5^ensible, than 
they seem to be, of the value of the assii?tance of 
those whom they employ. 

The points to which the solicitor for the pur- 
chaser should also attend with particular care, 
are, to see that the will, if any, appears to ht 
duly attested; and that the deed is executed by' 
the persons named in the abstract, as executing 
the same; and that the execution by them is 
duly attested according to the general rules of 
law, unless a particular mode be required ; and 
then in the mode required ; or is attested in 

the mode noticed in the abstract ; and that the 

I • • 

receipt, if any is indorsed for the consideration 
money, is duly signed ; and that the deed, if 
professed to be enrolled, was duly enrolled ; and 
finally, that the deed was on the proper stamps: 
a head of investigation which now requires great 
accuracy, and a minute knowledge of tiie. stamp 
laws. 
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Of Ab$iract$ of Title to Copi^ld Lands. 

Hitherto the observations which have been 
made have been more immediately applied to 
lands of freehold tenure ; but the geoeral rules 
are equally applicable to lands of copyhold 
tenure. 

The deduction^ however, of the title to copy- 
hold lands generally depends on a customary 
mode of conveyance^ and of admittance by 
the lord. 

These customary conveyances are, 

1st, Surrenders to the^ use of a purchaser, or 
surrenders to particular uses, or surrenders to 
tihe use of a will, &c. and a will made pursuant 
thereto, and the admittance thereupon. 

In general a copyholder oannot transfer his 
estate by a common law conveyance, but such 
common law conveyance, except in the instance 
of a lease warranted by the custom of the manor, 
or a lease for one year, which, unless restrained 
by custom, is warranted by tbie rules of the com- 
iponlaw, will be a forfeiture of the copyhold ten 
ment. But there are several instanees which may 
be considered as exceptiona to the general rule, 
and in which a common law conveyance will ope- 
rate with effect ; thus, one of several joint-tenants 
may relea3e to 1^ oth^ ; so a person having a 
mere right, or an inchoate interest as a contin* 
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gent remainder, may release to the copyhold 
tenant, or may release to the lord. 

3dly, An authority to sell, created by a will 
under a surrender to the use of that will, may 
t>e executed by a sale made by a deed, and the 
bargainee will be entitled to be admitted. 

3dly, Under the statutes relating to bank- 
rupts, and other special acts of parliament, as 
the land«-tax acts, a bargain and sale enrolled 
may be the only efficient mode of transferring 
the copyhold estate. These obser?atioi^s are np^ 
plicable only to alienations of the legal estate ; for 
the equitable owner of a copyhold interest not 
being tenant in tail, or a married womant 
may bind bis or her interest by any deed or 
contract. 

It is observable also, diat entails of copyhold 
lands,, whether they s^^t the legal or the equit^ 
able ownership^ may be barred in fhe mode 
prescribed by the custom^ They may be bajrred 
by a surrender, and even a surrender to "^a use 
of a will, unless some other mode, as a customary 
tsecovery, or the like, be rei^ered necessary by 
^e particular custom of the manor. 

It is also to be noticed (though the contrary 
k to be found in Mr. Waikmstti valuable book 
on copyholds) that there cannot be any entail 
of the equitable ownership, except in those cases 
in which the legal ownership of the same land? 
might be entailed. See Pulien v. MiMktWf 
9Mod. 4§4. 

£ivery abttiact Teteiing to eopgrkdld lands 
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should sboM^ the date of each surrender and ad-^ 
mittance, the person by whom the surrender 
was made, the admittance, or the grants by the 
lord upon forfeitures, &c. and,. either by special; 
words, or by reference, the lands which are sur- 
rendered, or to which admittance is granted.. 
It should also show the admittances of the heir 
as such; and the proceedings which are had. 
under customary recoveries, ,to bar legal or 
equitable entails ; and also all special covenants 
and agreements, even in deeds and other instru- 
ments, which may .materially affect the equit- 
able title;/ also the surrenders made to the use 
of wills, and whether they are made to the use 
of the will generally or specially, as to the use 
of the will made or to be made. 

It should also state the wills (if any) made in 
pursuance of such surrender^ andiwhen the lands 
of copyhold tenure, are specifically devised under, 
circumstances which will. entitle a courtof equity 
to Supply the want of a surrender, as in. favor of 
a child J a w^e^ or a creditor ^ for it will: not supply 
the want of a surrender in favor of a grandch^d, 
a husband, or a stranger, except; so far as he is, 
a creditor, or ^ may raise^a question of electioiny 
by imposing on the customary, heir the obliga-: 
tion in equity, of either giving effect to the, dis- 
position, or waving in favor..ofi;he disappointed 
devisee, the lands which a£e:)dj3vised to the heir,! 
such will, &c. should be abstracted. < . 

Also inclosure acts, which subatitUte> allot-, 
ments of land in lieu of lands formedy of copy- 
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hold tenure, are with propriety introduced into 
the abstract. 

• When freehold and copyhold lands are inter- 
mixeid^ or constitute part of the same farm, or 
are sold together to the same person, the abstract 
generally shows, in the first place, the state of 
the title to the freehold lands, with the: cove- 
nants, &c. which affect the equitable title' to the 
copyhold lands ; and the legal title to the copy- 
hold lands is given in a distinct abstract, so as 
to disclose the transactions which have taken 
place in the copyhold court, ; ' 

When copyhold lands are enfranchised, and 
the copyhold tenure becomes extinct in the 
freehold teniire, the evidence of the title should, 
to be'complete^ show the state of the titleiirider 
the copyhold tenure, and also the state of the 
title under the freehold tenure ; for the copy- 
hold tenure exists in point of right for the bene- 
fit of all persons who can make title to the same, 
or show any encumbrance under this tenure. 
And as the copyhold tenure is extinguished, the 
freehold tenure governs the right to the posses* 
sion ; and the judgments, &;c. and other encum- 
brances of the owner of the freehold tenure may 
be considered as affecting the actual possession, 
its far as it is discharged of the copyhold tenure. 
In this respect there is a great affinity between 
the learning of merger, by which one estate is 
absorbed in another, and extingmshmenty by 
which ohe tenure is annihilated in' the other. 

• In the observations td be made on the state 
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of the title, as falling within the province of the 
conveyancer, the different modes which have 
been adopted to guard against the total annihi- 
ktion of the copyhold tenure, so as to prejudice 
the title by accelerating the encumbrances ^ 
the owner of the freehold tenure, or by blending 
one title with the other, will be considered. 

Jt frequently also happens that difierent cop j- 
hold lands are parcel of different manors ; in 
this case there should be a distinct abstract of 
the title to the copyhold lands, held under each 
distinct manor ; as being the most convenient 
arrangement that can be nmde for simplifying 
the evidence of title« 

This, however, is so universally the practice, 
that anj caution on the subject may appear 
altogether unnecessary. 

^5 to LandM of the Tenurt of ancient Demesne. 

Very few observations are material to be 
offered on this head, as the general rule for 
preparing abstracts of lands held in common 
socage tenare, are equally appUcable to lands of 
the tenure of ancient demesne, except that it 
would be proper to notice any acts which have 
been done by the tenant, with or without the 
consent of the lord, to render these lands Aank<> 
free, viz. common socage tenure ; and also whe« 
ther the acts so dome remain in force, or have 
been avoided, as they may be, by a writ of de-r 
celt, when the Igrd is not bound by these acts. 
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The abstract, idieD it concemi) lands and 
tenements of the tenure of ancient demesne, 
ought to state that fact ib the head or title of 
the abstract, because a fine cannot, at least 
tvit^out an express custom, (Jenk. Cent. 87* 
Dyer 373,) be levied of lands in andent de«* 
mesne to bar an estate tail, HwrU v. Bountc^ 
1 Salk. 339. 

It may be frequently necessary, either in 
judging of a title, or in advising on the means 
of comi^etuig it, to treat e fine as ineffectual, 
vehile it wouM be a sufficient afisarance if the 
lands had not been of the tenure of uicient 
demesne. 

The principal object of introducing this head 
into dus place, is merely that those points shaU 
be raised by the abstract, which ought to be 
considered, and will be suggested by the ob- 
servaUons to be made on this subject. 

Of the Points to which €Menti&n is to be paid 
in considering the Abstmcty and advising on 
the state of the 



This part of the s«ibject includes more im« 
mediately the duty of the conveyancer or 
counsel. 

The object, in every abstract of title, should 
be to show the predse state of ownershi^^ of 
the pecsoos by whom the sale or ttcMHjgage is 
to be made. 

It oisgfat to ttisdosis the htttory of the tide. 
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and all n>aterial circumstances, attending the 
same, and the charges and encumbrances by 
which the title is affected. 

This will more particularly appear in the 
observations which have been suggested on the 
proper form of the abstract, and on the parti- 
culars, to which attention is to be paid in pre- 
paring the abstract 

It is the duty of the conveyancer to consider 
the deduction of the title ; the evidence by 
which it is supported ; the defects, if any, which 
appear in the title, or in its evidence ; and to 
call for such information as shall appear neces- 
sary to elucidate the real state of the facts ; and 
also for such documents as, in the nature of the 
case, may exist, although no notice, or only 
very slight notice, be taken of them in preparing 
the abstract. 

This may appear to be a duty attended with 
little or no difficulty ; but it will be found to 
involve, within its compass, the knowledge of all 
the niles of real property, and all the niceties 
with which these rules abound. 

In short, no one ought to deem himself quali- 
fied to advise on the state of a title, till he has 
informed himself fully on the doctrine of the law 
concerning estates, their quantities, as in fee, in 
tail, &c. &c. ; their qualities, as jointenancy, &c. ; 
the degrees of ownership they confer, as the right 
of ten£),nt in tail to bar reversions, and remaiiH 
ders, as well as the heirs in tail; the. incidents to 
which estates are liable, as dower curtesy, ^c; 
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the ipodes by which they may be conveyed, 
determined, forfeited, or extinguished ; the 
modes by which a title may be changed from 
one person to another, either by conveyance, 
(namely, deed or will,) by the act of law, as 
descenty &c. or by the tortious or wrongful act 
of a stranger, as disseisin^ or of a particular 
tenant, as zorongful alienation by tenant for life, 
or discontimmnce by tenant in tail. 

He must also be prepared to distinguish with 
accuracy between legal and equitable estates ; 
the different modes by which these estates arise 
or are transferred ; and the distinctions which 
are allowed in application of the law to one 
species of interest and the other. 

As a general proposition, it is in vain that he 
should first read his abstract, and afterwards, 
except on special points, endeavour to inform 
himself of the law. In this mode very little 
progress could be made in the dispatch of busi- 
ness ; his abstract might remain in his. hands 
for. a period which would exhaust the patience 
of his client. It is not, by this observation, 
intended to insist, that a conveyancer should 
be expected to solve every difficulty which may 
arise, without any recourse to his books. 

All that is ^intended to be expressed is, that 
he should be prepared to see the difficulty, to 
raise the question in his mind, and to refer to 
the authorities by which that difficulty shall be 
solved, as far as it admits of solution, or at 
least to show that the point admits of so much 
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doubt that it does not allow of a decisive 
opinion. 

In short, no case, except one of extraordinary 
difficulty, ought to arrest his career in perusing 
the abstract; combining its different circum* 
stances ; deciding in his own mind on the opera- 
tion of each deed as it is perused ; and compre- 
hending its influence on the state of the title, or 
at least the doubt to which it exposes the title. 

This degree of skill is to be attained only by 
an enlarged and extensive course of reading ; by 
digesting, and preparing to apply, the bulk of 
the laws on real property, and in particular 
those which concern the ability and capacity y 
and, in the result, the disability of persons, as 
infants, married women, &c., and of the re- 
4spective owners of different estates, as tenants 
in tail, &c., the effect of conveyances by them 
respectively, and the course of transmission, or 
succession on the descent, or devolution of the 
estate. 

The rules for the exposition of deeds and 
wills, as the technical means by which they 
are to be construed, and their effect ascer- 
tained, are also to be studied with particular 
care. 

It is frequently necessary, first, to decide 
whether a person be tenant in tail, tenant for 
life, or in fee ; whether he be a joint-tendnt, or 
tenant in common, or tenant by entireties; 
whether be has a vested or contingent remain- 
der, or an iaterest by exsecutory devise ; whether 
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he has a legal or an equitable estate ; whether he 
has an estate, or power, or an authority ; before 
any safe or satisfactory conclusion can be drawn 
on the subsequent parts of the title. 

Frequently, also, it is necessary to consider 
whether a person has an estate^ or merely a 
right or title of entry, or of action; conse- 
quently, whether he is seised, or has been dis- 
seised; also, whether an estate which was vested 
has been divested ; and whether an estate which 
existed has been discontinued, or turned into 
a right of entry ; whether a seisin which has 
been converted into a right or title, has been 
restored by entry, by action, or by that opera- 
tion of the law which is called remitter. 

Also, whether a particular estate which ex- 
isted has been determined by the lapse of 
time, of by filUng the boundary by which it 
was circumscribed, or measure of time which it 
was to complete. Also, whether it has been de- 
termined by surrender, merger, or entry for a 
forfeiture ; and whether an interest, limited by 
way of contingent remainder, has been de* 
stroyed, released or extinguished ; and whether 
a more remote remainder or reversion has been 
barred under the ownership, which thie law 
confers on the person who has a prior estate ; 
being a learning peculiar to estates tail. 

This summary will disclose to the reader, that 
a larg)s field of inquiry is open to his research, 
and invites his studies ; and that some portion 
of labour is necessary to enafble him to qualify 

p 2 
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himself to perform his duty with credit to 
hiniself, or with justice to his client. 

There was a period when, in some particulars, 
this duty was attended with more difficulties 
than at present ; while, on the other hand, 
the increase, in modern times, of law books, 
and, in particular, of Reports, has added to 
the difficulties, by enlarging the field of the 
student. 

The assistance to be derived from several of 
the publications of the last thirty years, will not 
only abridge the labour of the student, but 
enable him, with reasonable certainty, to attainl 
that correct knowledge of the subject which, 
without those aids, he could not have attained, 
at least, in the same space of time, nor with 
the same degree of certainty ; for without any 
imputation on his judgment, he might have 
adopted many of those errors which are un- 
avoidable on the part of a person who is 
studying the law, without any assistance, and 
without the aid of methodical treatises; and 
also without any means of discarding those 
propositions which were formerly considered 
as law, but have been over-ruled, explained, 
or modified by modern decisions. 

The heads of the law to which particular 
attention is to be paid, are those which will be 
found in the Commentaries of BhtckstanCy in the 
. four last chapters of the first volume, the several 
chapters of the second volume, the 1st, 2nd, 
10th, 1 1th, & 27th chapters of the third volume. 
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and the 29th chapter of the fourth volume of 
that excellent work. The student should take 
these chapters as a great outline, and fill up 
that outline by reading the different treatisfes 
written on the different subjects of some of these 
chapters, particularly Fearne on Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises; Butlers 
notes on Coke upon Littleton ; Cruise on Fines 
and Recoveries ; Watkins on Copyholds and 
Descents ; Gilberfs Tenures ; Powell on Devises, 
Powers, Mortgages, and Contracts ; Bacon, Saim^ 
derSy and Cruise, on Uses; Sugden' sVendors and 
Purchasers ; Sugden on Powers ; the Law of Evi- 
dence (than which no subject is more useful 
to the conveyancer) ; Booth on Real Actions ; so 
much of Comyns's Digest as relates to these ac- 
tions; and finally, the different heads on the 
different subjects of real property, which are 
to be found in Comynss Digest; Sheppard's 
Abridgment ; Bacon's Abridgment; and Viners 
Abridgment. 

Nor should the student be without Sheppard's 
Touchstone, a book which of itself is a com- 

4 

prehensive library of the law on the Assurances 
of Property, given in clear and perspicqous 
terms, with comparatively few errors; a work 
excellent for its method and arrangement ; and 
those heads of law which are not embraced in 
the Touchstone may be supplied from Shep- 
pard's Abridgment. 

In short, a person intimately acquainted with 
the contents of Sheppard's Touchstone, and who 

p3 
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has made himself perfectly master of the same, 
may, with the assistance of some of the modern 
treatises, congratulate himself on having attained 
a very large portion of that knowledge which 
will be useful to him in the exercise of his 
professional duties. 

In Sheppard's Touchstone, the chapter on the 
Exposition of Deeds, the chapter on Grants, and 
the chapter on Testaments, are particularly de- 
serving of his attention, as containing those 
rules of construction, without which it is in 
vain to attempt to go through an abstract of 
any length, or of any difficulty, with a chance 
of success. 

The rules of law construction and exposition 
which are collected in the different books of 
maxims, and also in Wooers Conveyancing, will 
be found particularly useful. As a manual, a little 
book, intitled, '^ Principia Legis et Mquitatis^'^ 
(by T. Branche^ esq.) contains more law, and more 
useful matter, than any one book of the same size 
which can be put into the hands of the student. 
Mr. Barton^ s Elements will also be found an 
useful part of the law-library of a conveyancer. 
The student, however, will do right to use 
these, and other works of the like nature, as a 
species of index, and only as assisting him in 
his studies. He will always trace the law to 
its fountain head by reading the Reports and 
the Text-books, or other authorities from which 
deductions are drawn. Thus he may satisfy 
himself that these deductions are correct before 
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he implicity relies on them, Apy work which is 
calculated to abridge the labour of the student 
hy bringing the points under each head into one 
view, and under an arrangement calculated to 
enable the student to find that of which he is 
in search) with the least possible delay and loss 
of time, is of more value than can be easily 
conceived by any persons, except those who, 
from practical experience, have learned its im- 
portance. 

The observations on the. extent of study, 
necessary to qualify the conveyancing lawyer, 
are not naade for the purpose of damping the 
ardor of the student, or to overwhelm him with 
the magnitude, or the difficulty, of the pursuit. 

They are suggested merely to point out the 
extent to which his researches are to be carried. 

In proportion, however, to the exertions 
which are made will be the satisfaction to be 
derived, and the fruits to be reaped, from these 
exertions. 

It is obvious, that it will require several years 
to complete a course of reading which shall 
embrace all the subjects to which reference is 
made ; and to comprehend and apply the learn- 
ing involved by these subjects in a scientific 
manner. 

As it happens, howev6r, to a few only to have 
their time fully occupied by the duties of the 
profession, in active practice, at the commence- 
ment . of their career, the young conveyancer 
has generally sufficient leisure to form his opi- 
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nions correctly before they will be called into 
extensive use. And, in proportion as his busi- 
ness shall increase, he will, by the assistance of 
experience, feel qualified to acquit himself with 
credit, should the interval be diligently em- 
ployed ; and at first he will be able, from his 
abundant leisure, to supply, in a great measure, 
any want of more extensive knowledge, by 
minute attention, by reflection, and by inquiry, 
among more experienced men ; so as to avoid 
any flagrant errors. 

Still, however, a considerable portion of 
knowledge should be acquired before any at- 
tempt be made to apply that knowledge to 
actual practice ; since an important error com- 
mitted in the early part of life is not easily 
forgotten. Besides, irreparable injury may be 
done to those who have relied on such assistance, 
and committed their whole fortune, and some- 
times confided the pledge of their future in- 
dustry to his judgment. 

The great object of the student should be 
to employ his time in the most beneficial man- 
ner; and at first to confine himself to those 
points which may be of more immediate use to 
him ; and to leave abstruse learning, and those 
heads of the law which are nearly obsolete, and 
which serve rather for illustration than actual 
use, till an occasion of practice or leisure may 
invite his attention to them. 

There is one point, however, to which a per-^ 
son thus circumstanced should pay particular 
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attention. In the early part of his professional 
career he should consider it not only as his 
duty, but as his interest, when a question 
arises in actual practice, which involves any 
head of learning on which he has not fully 
informed himself, to consider this as the proper 
time, as far as his leisure will admit, to study 
the subject fully, and pursue it thropgh all its 
distinctions. 

By these means his opinions given on the 
particular case will, in all probability, be correct; 
at all events, respectable ; and he will have an 
opportunity, should he wish it, of treating the 
subject at least in a masterly manner; and (this 
is a point of still more importance to himself, with 
a view to his future success,) he will be better 
prepared to advise on the same subject, when it 
shall again be presented for his consideration. 

With a view to this mode of study, modern 
treatises are of inestimable value, as containing 
the recent and ancient authorities on the sub- 
ject brought into contrast ; also accurate criti- 
cisms ; and pointing out those distineticMis by 
which cases apparently differing in principle 
are to be recpnciled. 

As aids in the same pursuit, the Digest of Chief 
Baron ComynSj and the Abridgment of Bacon^ 
will be of considerable use ; but lastly, and 
finally, the student should always make a point 
to go to the fountain head, by consulting those 
authorities which he has discovered in the pro- 
gress of his studies^ and which appear to be 
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more immediately applicable to the case on 
which he is to advise ; for it is a truth ! a 
lamentable truth ! that few books in the law 
are so precise as to be positively correct. 

After pursuing this course, a gentleman must 
have mistaken his talents^ and the line of pror. 
fession in which his exertions may be judiciously 
employ ed^ or he will be competent to all the 
duties of his profession. 

All knowledge should be founded on principle; 
and from first principles, and general rules, the 
student should descend to particular cases, and 
to exceptions. 

The student should be particularly careful to 
select his general rules and first principles from 
the most approved authorities. He should take 
care also, and this can be done only by exteli* 
sive study, and close appUcation, to collect the 
technical sense of these rule^; and to understand 
them, not according to the literal terms, but 
according to the sense in which they are 
received by eminent lawyers. He should also 
be careful not to adopt the opinions of counsel 
as used in argument, any further than they 
shall appear to be warranted by the authori-* 
ties to which the counsel refer, or the principles 
which they state. In. short, he must not take 
any thing upon trust. He must examine every 
proposition with care^ before he sufifers it to 
influence his mind, or to become the rule of 
his professional conduct. 

It is a misfortune which attends the study of 
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the law, that few propositions admit of mathe- 
matical demonstration; and definitions, and legal 
propositions are expressed, for the most part, 
in such vague and indefinite terms, or with so 
little attention to positive accuracy, that a long 
time must elapse before the student ^ill be 
prepared to understand many of the best writers 
in the sense in which they must be understood^ 
to render their propositions correct in law. 

In a regular course of reading, the student 
should, either in his own mind, or by an actual 
arrangement, analyse the different legal defini- 
tions, should show their application, the sense 
in which they are understood, the exceptions of 
which they admit, and the distinctions which 
arise out of modern determinations. 

The mode of doing this is pointed out by 
Fabyan Phillips^ in his little book on the 
study of the law ; and it will be found an useful 
exercise for the purpose of information and of 
study. 

Even to commit to paper, in different Ian* 
guage, the substance of that which has been 
read, with the distinctions which present them- 
selves, and the doubts which are suggested in 
the mind, will also tend greatly to improve-^ 
ment. And in reading the Reports on any 
particular case it would be useful, by a marginal 
notq, to extract, and set down in writing, the 
precise point of the decision, and the difiarent 
resolutions to which the court came in forming 
their judgment. 
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The great object with those who wish to 
qualify themselves in a short time, to enter into 
actual practice, is to consider by what means 
they may with the greatest ease, and at the 
most early period, attain that portion of know- 
ledge which will justify them in taking on 
themselves the active duties, and the responsi- 
bility, great as it is, of the profession. 

There are scarcely any two persons who will 
agree on the precise mode of study, which may 
be pursued with most advantage. 

The opinion formed on the subject, from 
extensive experience and observation, is, that 
a person thus circumstanced, should, in the first 
place, acquire a knowledge of the general heads 
of the law, their divisions and subdivisions. 
For this purpose, the Analysis of Blacks tone and 
of Lord Hah are of incomparable value. 

The next point is to fill up this outline, and 
to dwell with more than ordinary care on those 
heads which are most useful. This course should 
lead the student to consider the nature of pro- 
perty, as divided into real and personal estate; 
and also the division of real property into corpo- 
real and incorporeal hereditaments. On this 
subject the chapter ofBlackstone's Com. vol. 2, 
c. 2. 3. and the notes of Mr. Powellj in his 
edition of Wood, will be of great value. 

Mr. Barton has also collected all the principal 
points on this subject; but it is not by any 
means necessary that the student should, for the 
present, enter into all the detaile4 learning which 
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concerns the nature of incorporeal heredita- 
ments. It is sufficient for his purpose fully to 
comprehend the different natures of the differ- 
ent property ; the sense in which the words real 
and personal estate are used ; the substantial 
differences between lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments ; in other words, corporeal, or in- 
corporeal hereditaments, so that he may be 
prepared to understand the application of the 
rules of law which are founded on the distinct 
nature of the different properties. 

In tiiis place, also, it may be right to acquire 
a general knowledge of the doctrine of courts 
of equity, which, through the medium of trusjts, 
consider lands as converted into money, and 
money as converted Into land, for the benefit 
of certain persons claipiing under a trust de- 
clared by the owner of the fund. 

On this subject, a chapter in Mr. Barton^s 
Elements may be read with great advantage. 

The doctrine of Tenures will, perhaps, be 
supposed to fall next in order for consideration. 
It is an interesting subject; illustrates the laws 
of real property i and renders the study of the 
doctrine, as it respects the nature and incidents 
of estates, more scientific. But to the practical 
conveyancer it is of less value than has generally 
been supposed ; and it may be investigated with 
more advantage, and with more convenience, 
after the student has obtained a complete know- 
ledge of the nature and qualities of estates, aad 
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the modes by which they may be conveyed, 
transfeilred, &c. 

The next subject to which the student should 
direct his attention is the difference between 
estates ; as they are of freehold, and not of free- 
hold ; as they are of inheritance, and not of 
inheritance. 

The doctrine respecting the freehold is of 
such infinite importance to the conveyancer^ so 
many cases are referrible to this learning ; it 
so materially affects the qualities and incidents 
of estates, the modes by which they are to be 
recovered, transmitted, and conveyed ; the ef- 
fects of some assurances, as fines and recoveries ; 
and the incidents of estates, as dower, curtesy; 
and the nature and denomination of the injuries 
to estates, as disseisin, abatement, intrusion, and 
discontinuance, that too much attention cannot 
well be bestowed on this subject ; and therefore 
it is worth the labour to enter fully into this 
learning; especially as it may be read without 
any great exertion of the mind, and understood 
after a few hours, or at the utmost a few days, 
close investigation. 

For want of any other digested or connected 
arrangement of the subject, reference is neces- 
sarily made to the chapter on Freeholds in the 
JB9$ay m the QumaUy 0/ E$M;es. 

In studying this subject the stutknt should 
not be content witii reading die chapter to whidi 
he is referred. He should examine the Autho- 
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rities which are quoted ; and this will not be a 
waste of time. These authorities are not only 
relevant to the particular head, but lead him, 
slightly, at least, to consider other subjects 
which will occupy his attention in the progress 
of his studies, and will become useful in opening 
to his mind the reason of the law, and the policy 
of our system of tenures. 

The subject which next deserves the attention 
of the student is thequantity of estates ; the dura- 
tion of the interests they confer ; the assurances 
by which they may be created, limited, or 
transferred, and the words which are necessary 
to the creation or the limitation of these estates. 

On this subject the student should dwell with 
particular attention, and make himself com- 
pletely master of the several heads ; since, in 
every moment of his professional life, he .must 
have recourse to liiis learning, and apply it to 
practice. 

On this subject he should read the first part 
of the text of Littleton, and commentary 
of Coke ; paying attention more partidulariy 
to those parts which are selected in Hawkins s 
Abridgment of Coke upon Littleton ; since h^ 
has selected the parts most material to a modern 
lawyer. 

And the genial pruiciples and leading^ cases 
on these subjects wiH be foaiid in the Essay on 
the Quantity of Estates. 

Should the ^tudetit have occasion to extend 
his researches on this subject, he must consult 
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Bacon's Abridgment, under the heads Estates 
and Legacies, and Comyns's Digest, and Finer s 
Abridgment, under the same titles. To these 
he may add Mr. Cruise's Digest. 

Though this may appear at first to be a sub- 
ject which "(Vould require a long course of read- 
ing, yet with close application^ and with a mind 
zealous to understand this branch of the law, 
and carrying in full remembrance the general 
rules collected in the Essay an the Qiumtity of 
Estates ; it will be found, that if the subject 
be methodically studied, it may be thoroughly 
understood in a much shorter time than can be 
easily imagined; and in pursuing this study 
there would, at the same time, be acquired, a 
large portion of useful knowledge ; in short, the 
great difficulty of studying the law before it 
Mas reduced into a methodical arrangement 
will, in effect, have been surmounted. 

The next head of the law to which attention 
may be paid, is that which concerns the qimlif- 
ties of estatesy a* they are vested or contingent, 
in possession, reversion, or remainder, executed 
or executory. 

These heads of the law are folly treated of 
in Blackstone^s Com. vol.2, ch. 11, and JBacon's 
Abridgment, chap. Remainders; and Mr. 
Feames incomparable Treatise on Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises. 

As preparatory aids in this study, may be read, 
^with some advantage, that part of the intro- 
ductory chapter in the Essay on the Quantity of 
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ISstaies which treats of this subject. Also the 
tract on the difference between estates which 
are executed and executory, and the succinct 
view of the rule in Shelley^s case. 

As books of reference for particular cases^ 
recourj^e must also be had to the abridgment 
of Bacon and Fiwer, and the Digest oi Corny iis. 

Having made this progress, the student will 
find th^t he has acquired a large portion of use- 
ful knowledge. He will begin to comprehend 
the nature of our system of tenures, the reasons 
on which they depend, and their connection, as 
part of an excellent system of laws founded 
on principle, and not depending merely on, 
or flowing from, arbitrary decision^ 

In this course of reading he will necessarily 
have his attention frequently drawn to the nature 
and qualities of estates, as held in severalty, in 
jointenancy, in coparcenary, in common, and by 
entireties ; and as he might fall into important 
errors if he were not to make himself acquainted 
with the precise nature of tliese qualities, and 
the consequences which flow from them, he 
should now study this branch of the law with 
»particular care. 

On this head he should read the several 
chapters of Bhckstone on the nature of these 
tenancies : Littleton^ and the Commentary, still 
taking Hawkim's Abridgment, as his guide to 
the parts which are most useful ; and if he means 
to enter more deeply into the subject, as he will 
find it his interest to do, he should read these 

Q 
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heads .^f the law as they occur in Co/f^n3^» 
Digest^ Bacan^s Abr., and Finer s Abridgment. 

He will find a short summary of the same 
subject, with some of th^ more material distinc* 
tionsy in the introductory chap, of the Essay 
on the Quantity of Estates. 

The synopsis of Littleton^ as published in 
some of the editions of Coke Littleton, is also a 
work which greatly facilitates the study of the 
subjects in Littleton* 

The learning on descents, and on titles by 
succassion, marriage, devise, testament, exe- 
cutorship, administration, bankruptcy, custom, 
forfeiture, &c. will now invite his attention. 

On the doctrine of descents he should read 
the chap, on that subject in 2 Blaclcstane^s Com«, 
and next Mr. Watkins's excellent and detailed 
Treatise on Descents. To these books he should 
odd Robinson' sTrestise on Gavelkind; as showing 
the nature and history of customary descents, 
and the distinctions to which they give rise ; also 
he will do right to refer to those passages in 
Coke Lift, which treat of these points ; and he 
will find the chap. Descents, and. Heir and 
Ancestor, in Bacon's Abr. apd the titles. Descent, 
and Heir, in Viner'8 Abr. ; and the title, Discent, 
in Comynss Dig. of considerable use. This sub^ 
ject is of so much importance, as are the other 
subjects which relate to succession, transmis- 
sion, &c. ; that it is absolutely BQcessary to 
become perfectly fiEuniliar with liiem* 

The great points in successions by descent 
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are the possessio fratris ; the difference between 
actual and legal or constructive seisin; the 
question of who shall be deemed the purchasing 
ancestor ; and the necessity that the person 
claiming as heir sha-ll be of the blood of the first 
purchaser, and of the whole blood of the person 
last seised. 

The system of Blackstone in propounding the 
rules of descent, and detailing the reasons on 
which they are founded, and his universal pre- 
ference, as fia.r as relates to the first purchaser, of 
the paternal to the maternal line, gives to this 
subject an interest which will be sensibly felt, 
and places it on a basis which renders every part 
of this doctrine consistent in principle and ap- 
plication ; while the opposite doctrine, which, 
in some cascii, introduces proximity of blood, as 
entitled to a preference over worthiness of blood, 
defeats, to that extent, the preference of the 
paternal to the maternal line ; and destroys the 
system, by placing it on the foundation of 
technical reasoning, and the rule of convenience 
adapted to a particular case, rather than a general 
plan; while a general plan, having symmetry in 
all its parts^ ought to be the foundatbn of all 
laws* 

In tracing the doctrine of descents, even 
into its most minute parts, no time will be lost. 
Every part of this subject will be found useful 
for the purpose of actual practice, for illustra- 
tion, and to afford a scientific knowledge of the 
subject ; and it is in this part of die law that 

Q 2 
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the doctrine of tenures, and the conneCtiofi 
between our sjstem of laws, and the feudal 
system, will deserve particular notice. 

All, however, that is necessary for the English 
lawyer to read, is the chap, in Blackstone on the 
feudal tenures, Mr. Butlers note on the same 
subject. Sir Matthew Wright on tenures, and 
so much of Sullivan's lecture on the feudal law, 
as more immediately relates to this subject. 

In this place, also, the doctrine of the tenures 
of this country, and particularly the difference 
between freehold and copyhold tenures, tenures 
in ancient demesne, and by custom, and between 
the ancient and modern tenures, especially the 
alteration made by the statute of quia emptores^ 
18Edw. I. Stat. 1, c. 2, and the statute for the 
abolition of military tenures, except the honorary 
parts thereof, 12 Cha. IL c. 24, will merit atten- 
tion. On this subject, should be read Black- 
stone's Com. 2d vol., chap. 5, 6 ; the titles, 
Tenures, Homage, Seignory, in Comyni's Dig. 
the introductory chap, of Mr. Watkins to Gi7- 
hert'sTeiiMves ; also part oi Gilbert's Tenures; the 
2nd part of Coke Litt. ; the head Tenures iu 
Bacon's Abr. ; and, as greatly helping the me- 
mory, and also assisting the judgment on this 
subject, Mr. Fearne's ingenious chart of Landed 
Property. 

The subject of Copyholds will also merit more 
close investigation ; and on this branch of the 
law Mr. Watkins s treatise contains nearly every 
thing that is useful ; and it is hardly too much 
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4;o say of it, that it is one of the most useful 
practical books in th? law. 

An useful supplement to that work would be 
a collection of the points which peculiarly apply 
to copyholds under customary grants for lives. 

Any further aids which may be wanted will 
be found in Lord Coke's Copyholder, the Lex 
Customaria^ and the title Copyholds, in Comj/ns's 
Dig. and Bacon's Abr. Some useful forms will 
also be found in Fishers Copyholder, and more 
in Mr. Scrivens recent publication. 

The title by marriage is the next subject to 
be studied. This head of the law involves all 
the learning to be found in the Abridgments 
and Digests under the title Marriage, and Baron 
and Peme. 

Blackstone^ vol. 1. chap. 15, should be read 
on this subject ; and all the other useful know- 
ledge will be found in Comynss Dig. title Baron 
and Feme j and in Bridgman's Thesaurus, under 
%he same title. 

To these may be added, whenever any exten- 
151 ve research may be necessary, the same heads 
in Bacon and Viners Abridgment. 

Some useful knowledge on the same subject 
will be found in Mr. Butler's Annotations on 
Coke upon Littleton. 

This head of the law, and the relations be- 
tween husband and wife, are still more fully and 
amply discussed in a book, intitled, Laws of 
Women \ a book which seems to haye.experi* 
enced a neglect by no means consistent with 

q3 
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its merit. It is the most comprehensive, and, 
with reference to any single work, the most 
useful treatise on this head of the law. In a 
book, or rather two volumes, published by Mr. 
Bridgman, under the title Thesaurus Juridicus, 
there is a very useful collection, in chronological 
order, of the cases decided in equity, on points 
arising from the relation of husband and wife. 
Had that work been completed it would have 
formed one of the most useful books in the 
lawyer's library. 

The next head to which attention must be 
paid is titles by succession to real property by 
devise, and to personal property by executor- 
ship, bequest, intestacy, and distribution. Undier 
the same ^ head should be studied the due ad- 
ministration of assets of a deceased person. 

On devises, as far as respects the external 
circumstances, and the modes of execution and 
attestation, the student should read Powell on 
Devises. As to the exposition or construction 
of the internal parts of the will, and the words 
by which estates may be limited or created, or 
determined, or defeated as to one person for 
the benefit of another person, the principal 
cases will have been read under the doctrine 
of estates ; also, in the treatises on the learning 
of contingent remainders and executory devises. 

This subject requires the most minute atten- 
tion. To go fully into the investigation, the 
chap. Testament in Sheppards Touchistone ; the 
titles Devise and Wills in the Abridgments and 
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Digests, and Gilbert on Devise?, should be read 
with particular eafe. 

On the subject of executorship and admi- 
nistratiot), every thing which is useful will be 
found in Toller on Executors. Blackstone's Conu 
voL 2, ch. 32, shbuld also be read. To these add 
Sheppard's Touch, title Testament, and the head 
Execsfitor in the Digests and Abridgments, and 
Mr. WentwortKs Office of Executors. No branch 
of the law seems to have merited, or to have 
received, more attention than the office, duty, 
and p6Wer of executors. The importance and 
daily occurrence of the subject, tailed into 
activity by the death of every person who has 
any property, has induced professional gentle- 
men, from time to time, to employ their labours 
on these heads of the law. 

On administration of assets, the more useful 
knowledge will be found in the books which 
treat of executors and administrators. To these 
add the title Assets and Administration in 
Corny ns*s Digest ; Bacon and Virters Abridg- 
ment ; Bridgman's Thesaurus ; ^xid Lovelace on 
the Will which the law makes ; also Blackstones 
Com. 2d vol. c. 32. 

Some useful cases on the same subject will 
be found in Qomynss Dig. in the different sub- 
divisions under the title Chancery. 

On bankruptcy, ail that is material will be 
found in Coohe and Cullen. The head Bank- 
rupt in Bridgmans Thesaur. also deserves to be 
Occasionally consulted. 

Q 4 
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On title by forfeiture, Biackstane' sCom^ and 
Comynss Digest, under the head Forfeiture^ 
afford all the knowledge which will be requisite 
in general practice. In Hawkins s Pleas pf the 
Cromij a still more copious discussion on the law 
and consequences of forfeiture will be found. 

The statutes of limitation, which after certai/i 
periods bar the right or some particular re- 
medy, are also well deserving of particular 
notice. The statutes should be first read ; next 
the commentary on them to be found in Black-- 
stone* s Commentaries ; the title Temps in Comi/ns's 
Digest, and the title Limitations in the Abridg- 
ments. Mr. Cruise's Essay on Fines, in that 
chapter which details the decisions on the sta- 
tute of nonclaim on fines^ should also be studied. 
These statutes may with propriety be consi- 
dered as part of the same system as the statutes 
of limitation. 

On the earlier statutes of limitation there 
are many useful points in Brooke's Reading on 
the Statute of Limitations. 

The doctrine of uses and trusts should be 
now studied with particular attention, as giving 
rise to many of those niceties and distinctions 
which render the acquisition of legal knowledge 
difficult to those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the differences between con- 
veyances at the common law, and conveyances 
to uses ; and those assurances which owe their 
legal effect to the doctrine of uses. He must 
also learn to distinguish accurately betweea 
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limitations at the common law ; limitations of 
use which may be executed into estate by the 
^atute of uses ; and limitations of trusts which 
remain equitable interests ; and he must learn 
what conveyances are particularly adapted to 
these different species of property, as the modes 
by which they may be transferred. He should 
first read the Statute of Uses, and afterward 
Mr. Cfuise's Treatise on this subject, or the 
chapter^on the same subject in his Digest ; next 
the chap, on Uses in Sheppard's Touch.; after- 
wards Saunders on Uses; and finally Lord 
Bacon^s reading on this statute ; and Mr. Sug^ 
den's edit, of Chief Baron Gilbert's Treatise on 
Uses and Trusts. 

In the progress of studying this abstruse 
branch of the law, Mr. Butler's notes in Coke 
upon Littleton^ on Uses and Trusts, will be found 
of inestimable value. To open the learning on the 
same subject, Blackstones's Com. 2 vol. ch.20; 
and that part of the introductory chap, of the 
Treatise on the Quantity of Estates, which gives 
an outline of the doctrine of uses and trusts, may 
be read with advantage. The notes in a former 
part of this volume, and those in the 1st and 
2nd volumes of the Practice of Conveyancings 
to which a reference is made by the index, title 
Uses, at the end of these volumes, will aid this 
pursuit. 

As connected with the same subject, and as 
forming a branch of the law peculiarly appli- 
cable: to this learning, the. doctrine on Powers 
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will require a considerable portion of attention J 
Powell on this s;ubject, and Mr. Bw^fer's notes in 
Coke upon Littkton; the title Pbiar in Comyns's 
Dig. and letter 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, in the title Uses, in 
the same Digest; and Mr. Sugdetis very valua- 
ble Treatise on Powers, should be read ; and at 
the same time the doctrine of authorities, arising 
under particular acts of parliament, as the land- 
tax acts, and bankrupt laws^ and authorities 
given by will to executors to sell freehold of 
copyhold lands; should be studied. 

On this subject of powers, and also on uses 
and trusts in general, there are some useful 
notes in Mr. Fonhlanque 's Treatise on Equity. 

At this period, unless it has been already 
done, the doctrine of the law respebting perpe- 
tuitifes,' will nlerit a foil portion of -attention. 
Much usefol learning will be found in ' Mr. 
Vedmes Treatise on Executory Devises; also in 
Mr. Hatgrave's Annotations in Coke upon Lit^ 
ttetonl and in his juridical argument^ ' on the 
case which aroise on Thellusson's will. Mr. 
IBntler also has contributed a large portion of 
information on this subject in his notes on Coke 
xxjion Littleton J ^nd his edition (p. 562) ofFearne. 

As connected with this subject, should be 
read the statute of 39 & 40 Geo. III.; and the 
libf e on that statute, written by the author of 
these observations, and which Mr. Butler hss 
published in his edition of Feame*$ Contingent 
Remainders, &c. 

The next subject to be considered is the 
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form of assurances, inter i)ivos. These should 
be divided iiito assurance^ of record, and assilr- 
ances not of record* 

Of the former description are fines and 
recoveries. On these heads of the lawi Mn 
Cruise's Treatise on Fines and Recoveries, atid 
the chapter on Fines and Recoveries In Shfep- 
par^s Touchstone, are by far the most useful 
books the student can read. " But in searching 
for particular cases, Viner's Abridgment, and 
Coniyns's Dig. title Fines and Recoveries, aind 
bacon's Abridgment, under the head Fines and 

_ * 

Recoveries, must be. occasionally consulted. 

On the forms of deeds connected with these 

assurances, and on some of tbe purposes' to whicii 

these assurances are applied, llid practic^t^iiotes 

on fines arid recoveries, which form a part of the 

Treatise on Conveyancings may possibly atfbrd 

Some assistance ; and as throwing light on the 

same subject, as far ais respects estates tail, tbe 

tract on Alienations by Tenant in Tail will be 

found useful. Mr. Watkins'^ Principles, chap, on 

Fines and Recoveries, will also assist the student 

in his researches on this abstruse branch of the 

law. 

As to deeds which form so large a portion of 

the transattions in life ; 

The first object is to consider their external 

parts or circunistances, viz. the material^ on 

which they are to be written, and the circtira* 

stances of signing when positively required; 

and in all cases, sealing and delivering, together 
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with the evidence which must be given in sup* 
port of the execution of the deed to prove it* 
validity. 

Signature is not essential to a deed, either by 
the rales of the common law, or the statute of 
Frauds and Perjuries. 

On these external ceremonies, should be 
read 2 Blackstanes Com. chap. 20 ; Sheppard's 
Touch, chap. 3 ; and Peake*8 and Gilbert's 
Treatise on Evidence. 

Should it be necessary, on any particular oc- 
cision, to extend the inquiry, all the useful 
knowledge will be found in Comyns's Dig. and 
Vincf^s Abridgment, title Facts ; and Bacon^s 
Abridgment, titles, Grants and Obligations. 

In the next place, the component parts of 
a deed should be considered, viz. The names 
of parties, the recitals, the testatum clause, 
including the consideration ; the grant, including 
the words of grant and words of description ; 
the exception ; the habendum; the limitation of 
use; condition; the declaration of trust; the 
covenants, and the clause of " In Witness,'' &c. 

All the rules which relate to the greater part 
of these heads will be found inSheppard'sTofhch. 
Blackstone's Com. and in the Abridgments and 
Digests, under the title Faits and Grants. 

The head Covenants will generally be found 
under a distinct title ; and it is of infinite im- 
portance, with a view to preparing deeds, and 
sometimes construing them, to be conversant 
with this head of the Iaw« 
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The chapter on exposition of deeds will ne- 
cessarily form a part of the present subject, as 
showing the rules for Construction referrible to 
deeds, and ascertaining their legal operation. 
It remains only to consider the different species 
of assurance by deed. 

They should be divided into, 

1st. Deeds operating solely by the rules of 
the common law. 

2dly. Deeds operating partly under the rules 
of the common law, and partly through the 
medium of the statute of uses ; and, 

3dly. Deeds operating wholly under the doc- 
trine of uses. 

Of the first description are. 

Feoffments; 

Granfis ; 

Leases ; . 

Assignments; 

Surrenders of particular estates ; 

Surrenders of copyhold lands ; 

Bargains and sales in execution of common 
law authorities ; 

Exchanges; 

Confirmations, and Releases^ either of right, 
or in enlargement of estate, or by way of extin- 
guishment. 

Of the second description is the assurance by 

lease and release, and all conveyances operating 
by the rules of. the common law, with uses 
superadded, and to be executed into estate, 
through the medium of the statute of uses. 
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Of the third description are. 

Covenants to stand seised to uses : 

bargains and sales of ah use ; 
. Appointments in exercise of powers contained 
in convejances to uses ; and deeds of revocation 
in exercise of powers for that purpose. 

Declarations of uses of a fine and recovery 
strictly fq.ll under the second head of division, 
as forming part of one entire assurance, con- 
stituted of a conveyance by the fine or recov^xy, 
and of the declaration of uses. 

There are some instruments also which may 
affect the equitable title, though they have not 
any operation on the legal estate. 

Of this description are articles previous to 
nlarriage. In short, all bonds and contracts, 
and all agreements for a valuable consideration, 
whether contained in deeds, or in writings 
merely under hand. 

An equitable title may also arise from pay- 
ment of purchase-money, or iroxn any other 
cause which gives to a party th« right in equity 
to call for a conveyance of the estate* ^^ 

The title also may be encumbered, or affected 
by various operations, acts of parties, or of law ; 
for instance. 

By seisin ; 
Ouster : 
Disseisin ; 
Discoptinuaoce ^ 
Descents which toll entry ; 
^ntry ; 
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Continual Claim ; 

Warranty ; 
Merger ; 

Extinguishment; 

Remitter, 

And it may be encumbered by various means, 
as by debts to the king, by ownership, in a per* 
son being a debtor and accountant to the crown, 
although no debt exists ; judgments docketed, 
and in equity, by judgments, of which th^r^ is. 
uotice, though the judgments ^are not docketed; 
by statutes merchaot^ statute. st^]e; by deoreea 
in equity ; by a charge created by will for pay-? 
inent of debts, or any particular sum of money ; 
by liens, or charges in equity, arising from can- 
tract J as articles to sell, articles to settle^ &c* &:c. 

And the$e charges may cease by release, or 
1)y satisfaction or compensation, or by .waver, 
or abandonment. 

.On the different species of assurance, the 
20th. chapter in 2d vol. of BlackstanCf and also 
Sheppard's Touc^^stone, should be first read; 
afterwards Coke Litt. under the title Release ^nd 
Confinnation 4 and the notes of Mr. Butler in 
Coke Litt.; and these notes will be found parti-' 
culfirly instructive. 

To these tm^otations shpuld be added Wat-^ 
kins^s Principles ; the several chapters at, the end 
of Saunders onUs^s; Mr. Cmiie's Digest; and 
the sevciral titlles ii) the Digests and Abridg- 
ments, under lieads expressive of the differ^ent 
assurances. 
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With respect to the particular form of each 
instrument, and a general outline of its use^ the 
Treatise on Conveyancing will, it is hoped, be 
found of some value. 

On seisin and disseisin, much valuable learning 
will be found in different parts of Coke Litt. 
especially in the chapters on descents, which 
toll entries, continual claim, discontinuance, 
and remitter ; also by referring to the index, title 
Seisin and Disseisin* The index in Hawkins's 
Abridg. title Seisin and Disseisin, will also be 
useful ; and Comym's Dig. title Seisin, will afford 
considerable assistance to the student. 

The argument in Goodright v. Forrester^ 
1 Taunton, 559? contains a general outline of 
this learning. 

On discontinuance, the chap, on that subject 
in Coke Litt. and the points collected in Comyns's 
Dig. under the same head, will* afford the in-^ 
formation proper to be obtained. The Digest of 
Comyns should be read as a step preparatory 
to the study of Coke's Commentary. 

Ai connected with the same subject, read 
the chapter in Coke Litt. on Continual Claim, 
and Remitter, and l>escents which toll entry ; 
also Gilbert's Tenures, and Comyns's Dig. The 
doctrine of w?irranty, and statute of limitations, 
are also relevant to this head of the law ; and the 
learning on the subject should be extracted 
from Gilbert's Tenures, Coke upon Littleton^ 
chap. Warranty, and the cases, as they are 
digested by Comyns^ under the title Warranty. 
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Ag a directory to the more useful matter . in 
Coke upon Littleton, the abstract of the text 
by Hawkins will be of great use, aiid the ana- 
lytical digest by way of index to that abridg- 
ment will be found particularly useful. The 
value of Comym's Digest consists, in a great 
measure, of the arrangement, and for the ready 
access it afibrds to Coke upon Littleton^ and 
the Reports, for the point under consideration. 

The like observations apply to the doctrine 
of remitter, and the mode of studying this hfead 
of the law. 

As to the king's debt, consult Vine/s Abjidg- 
ment, title Prerog., Comyns^s Digest, title Debt ; 
and also the statutes by which the common law 
has been altered. To these books may be added 
Sh^ppard's Abridgment, title Prerogative. 

As to judgments, Tidd's Practice affords the 
most useful information. On statutes merchant, 
statutes staple, and recognizances, Sheppard's 
Touchstone contains more information than 
any other book. 

. The different heads on this subject in the 
Abridgments should also be consulted. 

On charges for payment of debts. Sec. the 
head Trusts in the Abridgments, and the head 
Charge in Viner's Abridgment; Mr. Butlers 
note to Coke Littleton, on Uses and Trusts ; 
CamynS'S Digest, title Chancery, under the sub- 
divisions, will be the proper books to be read. 

The morQ useful'learping on the subject is at 
present scattered in the R^orts. 
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To go thfough this course of reading/ to 
collect all the principles, to understand the dis^ 
tinctions, and to discover the exceptions, will 
require the study and the close iapplication of 
many years. And to a person who has time 
before him, that time cannot be rhbre advan-> 
tageously employed than in sifting each head of 
the law to the bottom, as far at least as it can 
apply to general practice. Each subject will 
be found to illustrate another; at least to con* 
stitute a part of it, and render each successive 
head of the law more interesting, more familiary 
and niore easy. 

But to a person with whom it is an object 
to acquire a competent share of knowledge for 
actual practice, within a short time, as two 
or three years, the course of study to be re- 
commended is to read Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, with a view to general principles, and; 
which is of infinite importance, the excellent 
arrangment of that work ; also, all the books to 
which he refers as authorities, so far only as 
they are material to the point for which they are 
quoted ; and at the close of each chapter to reafl 
Mr. Watkins's Principles on the same subj^t; 
next Wooddesm's Vinerian Lectures on the same 
head; and finally, the corresponding titles in 
Comyms Digest, and Sheppdrd's Touchstone. 

With proper attention in reading these books, 
the chances are, that the person who shall pur- 
sue this course of study, will, at the end of two 
jrears, feel himself equal to the general business 
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of his profession, and csipable of forming a sound 
and correct opinion on the general points which 
occur in practice* 

But that he may be an accomplished lawyer, 
and equal to those difficulties which continually 
present themselves in the course of extensive 
practice, the more enlarged course of reading 
which has been recommended will be necessary ; r 
and the leading cases in the Reports should be, 
uniformly consulted, before any decbive opinion 
shall be formed on any point that appears doubt-- 
ful, or is involved in considerable nicety. In 
cas^ of this nature, the Abridgment]^ and Digests 
should be considered only as indexes to the 
Reports. And it is of infinite importance that. 
a person in actual practice should be familiar 
with the decisions which have taken place in the 
coi]Qrt8 of justice, within the last century ; and as 
leisure will admit, research should be extended 
thnHigh the preceding century, so as to carry 
them back to the time of the Reports of Plozsnienp 
which mav be considared as the first . book of 
Reports of any excellence ; and indeed, as the 
name imports, a very learned commentary in ar- 
guments by counsel, and judgment of the court^ 
im the severed points which came into discussion. 
Indeed, there is contained in the Reports of 
PlowdeUj and of lLord Coke^ more sound law 
and useful matter, at least to the convejrancer, 
l^an can be found in the works of any two 
other reporters to be named ; or perhaps in any . 
two books of the law* . . 

R 2 
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In considering the duties of the conveyancer, 
in regard to abstracts of title, 

1st, The commencement of the title. 

2dly, The progress of it. 

Sdly, The evidence by which it is supported; 

4thly5 The mode of analyzing the Abstract. 

5thly, The conclusions to be drawn from the 
whole abstract, are the principal points to bfe 
considered. 

In this investigation many repetitions of for- 
mer observations will occur ; they are permitted 
to remain rather than interrupt the chain of 
arrangement. In a book designed fop practical 
Use, these repetitions are not only allowable, but 
are highly useful. 

As to the Commencement of the Title. 

The general rule is to take care that there 
is evidence of a title, placed within the power 
of the purchaser, so as to afford to him a rea- 
sonable expectation, that he may hold the estate 
without interruption, and free from all claims 
which, in the nature of things, can be made. 

The leading points in a title are, that no one 
can give that which does not belong to him ; 
in other words, qui non habet ille nan dat ; and 
the estate granted by every person will deter- 
mine at the same time as the estate of the 
grantor will determine. 

This rule is expressed in these terms, cessonte 
statu primitivo cessat atque derivativus. The 
exceptions to this rule create some of the many 
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<llfficultaes which arise in understanding titles ; 
for instance, tenant in tail may, by a common 
recovery duly suffered, acquire the fee simple; or 
by a feoffment or fine, operating by discontinu- 
ance, he may gain a fee simple, without acquir- 
ing a good title to such fee simple. 

Again, a tenant for life, by a tortious aliena- 
tion, by feoffment, fine, or recovery : or tenant 
for years, or for any chattel interest, by feoff- 
ment, or a stranger by deisseisin, intrusion, or 
abatement, may acquire a wrongful estate ; thus 
the estate or seisin ; not merely the possession ; 
may be in one person, and the right or title 
of entry, or of action, may be in another person. 

Few points are in modern times more im- 
portant than to distinguish between those acts 
which are a mere dispossession, and those which 
constitute disseisin ; very erroneous notions seem 
to prevail on this subject. 

This wrongful estate may become a good 
title by the release, including, when circum- 
stances, as an entail, require it, a fine with pro- 
clamations, or recovery of the rightful owner; 
or the seisin may be defeated, and the right of 
entry may, by entry ; or the right of action, 
may, by action, judgment and execution, or by 
remitter, again become the seisin or estate. - 

These points must be considered more at 
large, in observing on that part of the abstract 
in which the power of the grantor Ls to be 
discussed. 

Except in particular cases, in which the want 

B 3 
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of such evidence may be accounted for, as the 
destruction of title deeds by fire ; the continu- 
ance of an estate in the same family for a long 
Beries of years, without family settlements or 
wills ; a purchase made for convenience of a 
small portion of a large estate ; or the like ; the 
evidence of the title should commence with the 
deed of conveyance, will, or settlement, made 
about the period of sixty years, by the person, 
who at that time appears to have been the 
absolute owner. 

To carry back the evidence beyond this 
period, often occasions an useless investigation, 
and an unnecessary delay and expense. But 
there are cases in which it is not only proper, but 
necessary, that the evidence of the title should 
he taken up from a more early period. This is 
particularly the case as often as an entail was 
created upwards of sixty years since ; and the 
first deed, falling within that period, relates to 
the estate tail. Under these circumstances, the 
creation of the estate tail, and the existing right 
to bar the same, should be shown; at least if they 
be not shown, the counsel for the pui*chaser 
should do all in his power to collect the evi- 
dence of the creation of the estate tail and the 
right to bar the same. 

At t}ie same time, it should seem, that the 
want of such evidence does not, of itself, con- 
stitute an objection to a title, though it certainly 
renders the title less eligible. 

Also, when a title depends on an estate tail. 
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or a remainder in fee, vrhich was limited ot 
created inwards of sixty years ago, and has 
fallen into possession within a recent period, it 
is important to the title that the deed or will 
by which this estate tail was created, or re* 
mainder limited, although such deed or will was 
executed at a distance of more than sixty years, 
should be abstracted. 

Also in a title depending on heirship to the 
first purchaser, the evidence of the title of the 
ancestor who was the fir3t purchaser should be 
shown, although he became the purchaser up- 
wards of sixty years since. 

Though there be some convenience in the rule 
which fixes on sixty years as the period at or 
about which the commencement of the title 
should be taken; yet, it is not to be concealed, 
that many titles which appear to be good, 
during the period of sixty years, would appear 
to be defective if the more early evidence of 
title were known. This happens more especially 
in the instances in which there are particular 
.estates with various remainders over, and an 
entail is barred by fine instead of being barred 
by recovery ; and also, when there is an estate 
for years, with remainder or reversion in fee, and 
a feoffment is made, or fine levied by the termor 
daring the term, and no ad vantage is taken of 
the forfeiture. Athird instance is, of estates tail of 
the gift of the crown, with the reversion in the 
crown. A fourth instance may be put, of titles 
subject to implied warranty by exchange, or of 

R 4 
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* 

estates exchanged with ecclesiastical personify 
and other persons incapable of making an eOfec- 
tual exchange. 

In all these instances, the title may be de- 
fective, notwithstanding the lapse of the period 
of sixty years ; and sometimes it will happen, 
that eviction may take, place after peaceable 
possession for a period of more than sixty years* 
accompanied with deeds and other documents 
carrying on the evidence of the title with ap- 
parent regularity throughout that period. 

The case of a title to an advowson is another 
instance in which the evidence for a period of 
more than sixty years may be important ; and 
wh^n there are attendant terms, for years, and 
they were created at the distance of more than 
sixty years, it is usual, if circumstances will 
admit, to deduce the title from the period at 
which the terms were created. . . 

This practice is founded in reason, since it is 
a rule of law, that the possession of the termor 
is the possession, or rather continuance, of seisiii 
in the owner of the reversion or remainder-mai;i ; 
for the reversioner or remainder-man cannot 
be disseised w^hile his tenant continues in pos- 
session ; and even, though the termor be ousted^ 
yet while there is a right of entry, as distin- 
guished from a right of action in the reversioner 
or remainder-mail, a re-entry by the termor will 
revest the seisin in the reversioner or remainder- 
man; but when the reversion or remainder is 
turned into a right of action, as by a descent 
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ti^st, or by a disiQontinuance by tenaD^ in tail^ 
<a the like ; then an entry by the termor .^U 
not restore the seisin to the reversioner t)r 
remainder-man ; for it would be absurd^ that 
the. entry of a termor should produce an effect 
which would not be produced by the entry of 
th J person who has the reversion or remainder. ; 
So also, when an appointment is made in 
pursuance of a power, and that power was made 
to over-reach estates in strict settleiment, the 
deed creating the power, though dated upwards 
of sixty years since, ought to be abstracted; or if 
•the deed itself cannot be produced^ the language 
of the power should be stated from the recitals; 
and this is a. reason in preparing d^eds of ap- 
pointment, for stating, by way of recital, the 
creation of the power fully. 

Also, in the deduction of a title to a term of 
years, created upwards of sixty years since, the 
deed, creating the term ought to be shown, 
though, as already obs.erved, the want of evi- 
dence of the, creation of such term does^ not, 
after a lapse of a long period, afford an objectiou 
against the title. . 

Also, if the possession has been held by the 
^ame person for sixty or eveii eighty years, as 

was the case of ^ -r- the commence* 

ment of her title, and also of the . testator,, or 
other person under whom she derived her title, 
should, if possible, be shown. For if it should 
turn; out, as it did in that case, .that suclj person 
had only a particular estate, the title would be 
defective^ notwithstanding the period which had 
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elapsed; and therefore, more than usual and 
ordinary evidence may be' expected by the 
purchaser. 

Also, in titles derived from a grant from the 
crown, the grant should be shown^ that it may 
appear that no reversion was retained by the 
crown ; and also, that the nature of the rents 
and services which were reserved may appear; 
and that the grant was not in tail, and for services 
performed to the crown ; and consequently, that 
no impediment arises from a remainder or re- 
version in the crown ^ 

And if the first deed in an abstract refer to 
iBL person claiming as devisee, inquiry should 
be made for the will under which he derived his 
title, unless the will be abstracted* 

The general rule of taking up the commence- 
ment of the title, at or about the period of sixty 
years, arises from the circumstance, that sixty 
yearft is the extreme period of limitation for 
l)ringihg a writ of right, which is the remedy of 
the highest nature, and^ in ma^iy cases, the last 
resort. 

The proposition of Blackstone (3 vol. 196,) 
y^ that the possession of lands in fee-simple 
uninterruptedly for threescore years, is at pre- 
Mnt a sufficient title against all the world, and 
cannot be impeached by any dormant claim 
whatsoever. 

By possession must be understood adverse pos^ 
Mssion, as distinguished from possession mider 
a term of years, or odier particular estate. 

Bat this proposition is too general, and for 
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that reason not correct; for a title maty be 
defective after a peaceable possession for sixty, 
one hundred, or any other number of years, 
although there has been a seisin by wrong of 
the fee-simple; and consequently an advei^e 
possession ; for instance, if ^ be tenant iii toil, 
remainder to B in tail, remainder to C in tail, 
with divers remainders over, and A make a 
conveyance by lease and release, or by lease, 
release, and fine, a possession held under this 
con vejrance will never be adverse to those in 
remainder as long as there shall be any issufe 
of A , who might have inherited his estate under 
the form of the gift ; and if at the end of sixty, 
or any other number of years, there should be 
a failure of the issue of Aj the right of B to 
claim would commence; and he might make 
his claim at any time before he was barred 
under the operation of nonclaim on a fine, 
(if any) or by the statute of limitations of 
21 James L, which allows him twenty years, 
from the time when his right commenced ; or 
if then labouring under disabilities, ten years 
from the time when these disabilities shall be 
removed; and even, if the title of B, or of his 
issue, should be barred, either by nonclaim on 
•a fine, or by the statute of limitations of 21 
James L, the title of C may remain unaffected; 
and as his right of claiming does not commence 
till the failure of the several issues of ^^ and B, 
he will be allowed a further period for making 
his claim, aft;er the fixture of such issue shall 
have happened. 
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^mctimes there is not any direct evidence 
of title for more than thirty or forty years; but 
the state of the title during the preceding thirty 
years is to be collected from the riercitals in a 
former deed, or from a short history of the title, 
disclosed in the description of the parcels ,- or 
from a schedule of title deeds* 

In transaction 9 of small value, which will not 
bear the expense 6f nice, criticial, and extensive 
investigation, although the purchase may in- 
volve all the property of the purchaser, such 
secondary evidence, if it appear to have passed 
through the hands of a person conversant with 
his profession, and oh that point an opinion may 
be formed from the accuracy of the deed in 
which such secondary evidence is found, such 
secondary evidence is considered satisfactory. 

But in transactions which will justify the 
expense, it is proper to call for direct evidence 
^f the deduction of the title; and the deeds, or 
at least attested copies of them,should be sought 
for in the hands of all persons most likely to 
have the custody of the deed or copies. 

This search should be directed among the 
papers of persons who are the present owners 
of kmds held under the same title ; also, among 
papers in the hands of persons who cove- 
nanted to produce the title deeds, or their 
Representatives, and of solicitors concerned for 
the successive owners. 

.And when an estate has been sold in parcel 
it has rarely happened thiat this search has been 
made in vain. The probability is, that attested 
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copies at least will be found in the <;ustody of 
some or one of these persons. • 

In the case of title to copyhold lands, recourse 
should be had to the court-rolls ; and as to these 
lands, there cannot be any pretence for limiting 
the inquiry for any information which may 
appear to be material, since ready access may 
be had to the court-books, unless, and this 
rarely happens, 'the court-books have been lost, 
or destroyed by fire. 

And as to lands in register counties, the 
advice should be to search the register for the 
purpose of obtaining a clue to all the information 
it can afford. 

And as to the estates of Roman catholics^ 
prior to the act of the 31st year of the reign 
of his present n^ajesty^ c. 32, the exact state of 
their titles may be found enrolled with the clerk 
of the peace of the county within which the 
lands are situate, or in one of the courts of 
Westminster Hail- 
When the part of the evidence of title for the 
last sixty years depends partly on possession, 
then the production of leases, and enjoyment 
under them, as evidence of the possession ; or, 
if no leases can be found, the production of 
assessments to ihe land-tax, rentals, and even 
maps and parish-rates, should be required as 
affording reasonable evidence on this point. 

And in this place, it is to be observed, that 
if the evidence of the title relate to a reversion 
or remainder expectant on a lease which was 
made sixty or even one hundred y6ars ago, the. 
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evidence of the title should be deduced from 
the lessor^ because it is a rule of law» that the 
possession of the tenant is the possession of the 
reversioner; and that the receipt of rent from my 
tenant does not disturb my title, consequently 
the possession is never adverse to me while the 
lease continues, and the possession is held under 
the lease ; except, indeed, that if no rent was 
received for sixty years, and no act of ownership 
in cutting timber, &c. had been exercised during 
that period, a writ of right could not be main- 
tained by the reversioner, since he had never 
received what in law are termed the esplees. 
But though this would be an objection to his 
maintaining a writ of right, it does not appear 
to be any bar to his maintaining an ejectment 
within twenty years after the possession shall 
fall, Of within ten years after the disabilities, 
if any shall be removed. Hwii v. Bourne^ 
2 Salk. 422^ proves that an ejectment may be 
maintainable in respect of an estate tail,althoi;^b 
the remedy by formedon was barred. 

When a title depends in its more recent 
stages on descents, an authentication of the 
pedigree should be required by evidence; as 
ipertificates of baptism, marriage and burial ; and 
in particular cases there should be affidavits 
by members of the family, or the persons to 
tvhom the ^ family were known, respecting the 
Mate of the family, and identity of persons; and 
jm regard to noble families, Collins' s Peerage ; 
and in regard to other families, monumental 
inscriptions, tomb-stones^ and the like, should 
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be examined; and in some cases, local historiesy 
not as direct evidence, but as affording a clue 
to more m^aterial information. 

It is, as already noticed, t^e better opinioi^ 
that a title may be good, even though it de-) 
pend merely on descent from ancestor to heir,, 
and heir to heir, through successive gepera* 
tions, without any will, settlement, or other 
conveyance appearing ; but such a title should 
be viewed with particular jealousy, and the 
courts of record should be searched for fines, 
and recoveries; and the ecclesiastical courts 
having jurisdiction over the effects of the res* 
pective owners, should be searched for wills, 
letters of administration, and the like; and it 19 
even prudent, that in a case of this sort every 
aid should be borrowed, for the purpose o( 
guarding the title against latent entails and 
dormant encumbrances. 

In a case so circumstanced, it was, as already 
noticed, deemed advisable to have a feoffinent 
from the present possessor, and to take a 
conveyance by lease and release^ a fine with 
proclamations, and a common recovery, from 
himself, his brothers and sisters ; and even with 
these precautions the title was considered by 
two eminent conveyancers, on a reference to 
them for that purpose, as worth no more than 
two third parts of the ^ue of the estate, with 
copiplfete and full evidence of its deduction. 

No vendor, however^ unless in great diffi*- 
ci:(lti6S, could be advised to submit to such a 
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sacrifice, without taking the opinion of a court 
on the sufficiency of his title. 

Sometimes an objection has been taken to a 
title, because a person through whom the title 
is derived was tenant in tail, and apparently, 
had the remainder or i^eversion in fee by des- 
cent ; and he levied a fine, instead of suSexing 
a common recovery. 

The objection proceeds on the ground that 
the reversion might not have been in him, but 
might have been aliened or settled. But though 
these facts certainly call for caution, and should 
kad to investigation into the title to the rever- 
sion, as far as it can be traced ; it has been 
decided (Sperling v. TVetw, 7 Ves. jun. 4975>) 
that the objection itself shall not prevail. The 
decision must be understood to contain the 
qualification, that the purchaser cannot show 
that there is an outstanding title under the 
remainder or reversion in fee. 

With this qualification the decision is rea- 
sonable, and consistent with all those principles 
of moral certainty which govern the court in 
deciding on titles. It was founded on the ground 
that a mere possibility, which in fisict may 
^ exist, and not be known to either of the parties ; 
and which, in the nature of things cannot be 
ascertained by either of them, shall not be 
allowed to operate as an objection to the title.. ; 

Were the vendor in the situation of tenant 
in tail, with the reversion in fee, by descent, 
the purchaser might require a recovery to be? 
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suiFered, at least, on offering to pay the expense 
of the recovery. 

And under the covenants for further assurance 
generally introduced into purchase deeds, settle^ 
ments, &c. the purchaser himself might have 
obtained, though he might not have had a right 
to compel the vendor to obtain, a recovery from 
the tenant in tail, under whom the title was 
derived. But if the tenant in tail were dead, or 
uader disabilities, this resource would fail. 

It has occurred sometimes, that a title com- 
menced with a fine levied, and a deed prepared, 
professedly for barring- all estates tail, &c.; and, 
no estate tail has appeared ; and it has been ob« 
jected, that the title may be bad, because the 
conusor in the fine might have been merely 
tenant in tail, and the reversion or remainder 
might have been in a stranger. But now the pre- 
^railing opinion is, that this objection, resting 
simply on these grounds, cannot be supported. 
Such language is frequently adopted from some 
ill applied precedent. 

When, however, it is suspected on the behalf 

of a purchaser, that there is some information in 

.the knowledge of the seller, respecting the state 

of the title, and which he has not disclosed 

• in the abstract ; or that he has withheld some 

, material deeds, the purchaser is entitled to 

a discovery from the seller of all the information 

which he can communicate ; and this may be 

enforced by a bill in equity, or under the usual 

order of reference, that the parties shall be ex- 
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amined on infe^rrogatories, and produce all deeds' 
in their custody, power, &c. 

It may also be repeated in this place, that 
titles are always received by professional men 
with greater i^onfidence, in proportion as changes 
in the ownership have taken place, or successive 
4ales among persons resident in the neighbour- 
hood have been made ; for it is in the neigh- 
bourhood in which the lands are situate, and 
among the occupiers, that the rumours or 
suspicions of defects of title are most likely to 
be circulated. 

And a subdivision of the parcels among differ^^- 
ent purchasers, especially among persons who 
were tenants, adds still further to the probabi- 
lity that the title has been closely and minutely 
investigated, and fully understood. 

On the other hand, there are some exceptions 
to these reasons for confidence; find it is the 
knowledge that these exceptions exist which 
renders it the duty of the conveyancer, not to 
be satisfied with a title rested on such con- 
fidence. 

Lands bought or exchanged for convenience, 
from a large proprietor, whose family have be6n 
the owners for a long series of years, will fre- 
quently be accepted without the production of 
title. Many such instances exist, especially in 
manufacturing districts. 

These lands will be improved by building 
costly mansion-houses, &c. and these purchases 
will have been taken from, or exchanges madq. 
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^th a gentleman or nobleman, whose property 
was in strict settlement. 

On minute investigation, the tide will be 
found defective, and uiimarketablQ, witiiout any 
power from circumstances of minority, &c* to 
supply the defects in the title. Distress, and 
sometimes ruin, especially to persons in trade, 
and who want to sell or to mortgage, to obtaia 
money to answer demands on tl^em, is the 
immediate or remote consequence. The like 
occurrence sometimes takes place under build* 
ing leases accepted without any, or without a 
3^fficient, investi^tion of title, from persons 
aasuijiing to be absolute owners in fee-simple, 
but who have encumbered their property by 
mortge^ges, or put it into settlement, or hold if; 
under settlemeat, or under entails not eflfectually 
barred. 

Titles under west-country leases for years 
^determinable on lives, are often in a similar 
predicament. 

So ^re leases made in exercise of powers not 
duly pursued. 

Formerly, it was deemed a breach pf honour, 
^d a departure from policy, to impej^qh these 
leases. Modem /lotions, and the necessities 
induced by extrav^gauice, have thrown down this 
barrier, and confidence is destroyed. Hence the 
strictness of modern practice compared with the 
practice of former times. Hence, the import- 
ance, and even the necessity of having evidence 
of agQqd title in all cases of this description. 

s2 
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But little or no atteiitjon should be paid to 
mere rumours of a defect of title, unless these 
rumours can be traced to some reasonal^e 
source; The vulgar notion of heir-land^ founded 
on the doctrine to be found in Glanville, that 
the person who took as heir could not alien 
without the consent of the person next in suc- 
cession ; and the impression which many persons 
have derived, no doubt from the language of 
the statute de donis ; and from the effect which 
that statute obtained, before common reco- 
veries were introduced into general practice, 
subject many titles, which are really good, to 
*he imputation, among persons of little or no 
legal knowledge, of being defective ; and there 
are always to be found poor relations of an 
ancient family, to urge their claims, as being 
the right heirs. The system of strict settlement 
on the parent for life, with remainder to the 
first and other sons in succession ; a system which 
suspends the power of alienation in fee until 
the concurrence of the eldest son is given, has 
tended to perpetuate this notion of heir-land 
'among common people. 

No doubt many titles are received as good 
'which would appear to be defective, at least 
disputable, were the real circumstances of the 
title fully disclosed, or fully known. 

On the other hand, the evictions which take 
3)lace in modern times are very few in number; 
and many good bargains are lost from a 
scrupulous nicety in the investigation |>f titles ; 
ending in their rejection. 
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The proper course to be pursued, on the part 
of counsel in giving his advice, is to point out 
to the purchaser the degree of risk to be run, 
and leave it to him to decide for himself on the 
prudence of running that risk. 

Few purchasers, however, are justified to 
themselves, or to their families, in accepting a 
title, unless the title be, or in the compass of a 
few years will be, in a marketable state, in point 
of evidence to a future purchaser, pr to a 
mortgagee. 

For want of a marketable title, there is 
property without the means of converting it 
into money, or raising money on the security 
thereof on an emergency. 

In requiring that the evidence of the title 
should be carried back through the period of 
sixty years, or even a further period, circum- 
stances must materially govern the opinion of 
the conveyancer. 

When, as it has been already observed, there 
has been a frequent change of ownership from 
one purchaser to another, and the possession has 
been uninterrupted, the presumption is very 
strong in favor of the title, although the evi- 
dence disclosed by the abstract does not carry 
back the history of the title for more than forty 
or fifty years; especially if the want of the 
earlier deeds can be accounted for in any rea- 
sonable manner ; as by the circumstance, that 
the lands in question are part of a larger estate, 
or that a fire has happened in the family of on8 

s3 
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of the proprietors^ or of a mortgagee, or froni 
any like cause. 

It is in reference to family estates, in other 
words, lands which have remained in the same 
family for a long series of years, and have been 
the subject of diflFerent settlements or wills in 
that family, and have descended from one 
member of the family to another, xtt a long 
succession, that more than ordinary caution 
is required. Under such circumstances, the 
evidence of the title should be carried baick as 
&r as circumstances will admit; and at least 
for a period of sixty years, if the ownership 0f 
this family commenced at, about, or before that 
time. This observation is equally relevant, 
whether the purchase be made immediately from 
one of the branches of this family, or be derived 
under a conveyance made by them within the 
last twenty, or even thirty years. 

In proportion too as the presumption of a good 
title shall be weakened, from the want of frequent 
change of ownership ; or, in the case of a purchase 
of part of a family estate, by the circumstance, 
that the person of that family who was the 
vendor lived till a recent period, so that there 
has not been any great length of adverse pos- 
session, admitting that he had only a particular 
estate, should the diligence of the conveyancer 
be exerted, to ascertain the precise state of the 
title of the person by whom the sale was made ; 
for if it should turn out, as in practice it some- 
times do<^s, that' he was only tenant for life, or 
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that he wajs only tenant in tail, without having 
barred the entail, or the remainders over, the 
title will be open to eviction. 

Even the chance that such nfiight have been 
the condition of the title, suggests the duty of 
endeavouring to ascertain its precise state ; but 
if the seller died shortly after the sale, and 
thirty or forty years have elapsed since the sale 
was made, and no claim has been asserted, the 
presumption arising from these facts is highly 
favorable to the title, and leads to the inference, 
that the person. from whom the sale proceeded 
was competent to make the conveyance under 
which the title is deduced from him. 

■ 

Also, though the first deed or will in an 
abstract be dated at the distance of sixty years 
or upwards, yet if the parcels are granted by a 
general denomination \ as lands purchased of ^, 
or devised by the will of ^, it is the practice to 
require the production of the deed by which 
the lands were purchased, or of the will by 
which the lands were devised ; and yet the sub- 
sequent evidence may so identify the lands, that 
no one can reasonably doubt the fact, that the 
lands were so purchased or so devised. 

The like observation applies, in a degree, to 
lands described in a deed or will by the name 
of the occupier, as an essential part of the 
description. 

However, it is a general rule, never, except 
in one case, to suffer a title to lands held in 
fee, or for lives, and which refers to a mll^ as 

s 4 
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part of the means of its deduction, to escape 
the investigation which the will may afford. 

The excepted case is in the instance of a very 
ancient will; so that if the will were produced, 
there would be a long chasm in the evidence ot 
title. Under these circumstances, to call for the 
production of such will, without being able to 
obtain the evidence of the intermediate steps in 
the title, might lead to useless anxiety. 

Extraordinary occurrences in the title, as 
feoffments made, -or fines levied, or recoveries 
suffered, without any apparent reason for these 
species of assurance, also excite suspicion that 
there are some material facts in the title, not 
disclosed by the abstract. Such assurances 
invite the caution of the conveyancer, and 
suggest the propriety of a research into the 
history of the title in every channel through 
which it can be traced. 

With a view, therefore, to practice, in pre- 
paring deeds^ it is prudent, whenever the cir- 
cumstances will admit, without injury to the 
title, to disclose the reason for making a feoff- 
ment, levying a fine, or suffering a recovery, so^ 
as to remove those grounds of suspicion which 
otherwise might attach; for instance, when a 
fine is levied, or recovery suffered, merely for 
caution tq guard against dormant entails, the 
motive of levying the fine, or of suffering the 
recovery, should be stated; and it should be 
distinctly expressed, that there is not any 
knowledge of any entail. 
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Also, when a fine is levied by a husband and 
wife J the legal presumption would be that the 
lands were the inheritance of the wife, unless 
the contrary appeared. Therefore, in declaring 
the uses of the fine, or in the deed of covenant 
for levying the fine, it should be stated that 
the lands are the inheritance of the husband, 
when the fact will warrant it, or the recital should 
be varied so as to be adapted to the fact. 

In deeds dated at the distance of 30, 40, or 
50 years, there may be found a covenant from 
a husband and wife, that they would levy a fine. 
Frequently such fine was requisite only on ac- 
count of a title of dower in the wife; and no fine 
was levied, and the death of the wife has ren- 
dered it immaterial. But unless, the real state 
of the title appeared, there would be a difl5culty 
in the title, from an apprehension that the lands 
were the estate of the wife, and that the title 
may be open to a claim by her heirs ; while if 
the seisin appeared to have been in the husband, 
the death of the wife, and the determination of 
her title of dower, might be proved, or would 
be presumed, and no difficulty would exist. 

Another case frequently occurs, and deserves 
attention. 

The abstract commences with a deed, dated 
above sixty years ago ; being a conveyance from 
husband and wife of lands of which they were- 
seised in right of the wife ; and there was a 
covenant that they should levy a. fine ;. but oa 
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the most diligent search no fine by J^hem can 

be found* 

A title thus circumstanced is frequently ac-- 
cepted on the ground, that as sixty years have 
elapsed, no writ of right could be maintained 
by the wife if living, (an event not in any degree 
probable,) or by her heirs. And in this place 
it may be observed, that thirty years would 
bar the wife herself of her writ of right ; and 
that fiixty years are never allowed to any person^ 
except the right is auncestrel^ th^t is, first accrued 
to an ancestor, and descended from him to an 
heir ; and that a bar to the p.ncestor, because 
thirty years ran in his time» is a bar to the heir 
claiming in right of the ancestor ; at least there 
would be an absurdity in the statute of limita* 
tions, unless this be its true.iitterpretation. ,On 
this jsubject a more ample discussion will be 
given in a subsequent part of this work. 

But a title of this description is attended with 
one difiiculty. Although there may be a bar to 
the remedy by writ of right, it does not follow 
that there is a bar to the. remedy by entry, or 
by writ of entry. 

In the first place,. in reference to the rigb^ ^ 
entry, there is not any adverse possession against 
the wife during the covertmre. For want of a 
fine from the. husband and wife, the alieQ^rtion 
is, in substance, by the < husband alone ; so that 
till the detenniaation of the coverture, by t^ 
death' of the husband or of. the wife,, |;he posses* 
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sion und^r the conveyance, is under a title pro- 
ceeding from the husband ; and if the husband 
was or became entitled to be tenant by the 
curtesy of England, then the possession under 
the conveyance is by title, until the death of 
the husband, although the wife may die in his 
Kfe-time. 

Thus 20, 30, 40, 50, or even 80 years, may 
elapse, and the possession be rightful, because 
the husband lived so long. He may sell at 21, 
and die at the advanced ag6 of 80, 90, or 100 
years or upwards. 

The right of possession, unless barred by 
honclaim under a fine, may continue for twenty 
years ; and if the person to whom the right first 
accrued should be under any disability, the bar 
may be protracted for an enlarged period, (being 
ten years) from the time at which the disabili- 
ties shall cease. 

These observations are added in thisplace, to 
show that a title thus circumstanced is. not ne- 
cessarily good, though sixty years have elapsed. 
For that reason the state of the title under 
adverse possession, should be investigated, 
before a purchaser, requiring a secure title, 
should be advised to complete his purchase. 

Also reputation that a title is bad, or an as- 
sertion of right by one of the family of a former 
owner, or the like circumstance, is a ground 
for the most minute investigation, and for hav- 
ing- every link in the chain of evidence complete ; 
for it seldom happens that such reputation arises, 
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or such claim is asserted, without some cause^ 
except in the instances which are noticed, as^ 
depending on vulgar errors respecting heir- 
land. 

Conveyancers are frequently censured for 
making inquiries, which appear unnecessary^ 
and even frivolous, and which often fail of pro- 
ducing any beneficial result, or useful informal 
tion ; and beyond all doubt, the expense which 
attends these inquiries does, in the aggregate, 
greatly exceed the value of the information 
which is obtained. But experience dictates 
the necessity of these inquiries, and the in- 
dividual, whose interest is at stake in the 
particular transaction, is, in point of security, 
abundantly compensated for the expense which 
is incurred ; and if the seller has been so un- 
fortunate, that the necessary inquiries were not 
made on his part, when the purchase under 
which his title commenced took place, he has 
to blame the want of caution in those who were 
bound to watch over his interest. 

The purchaser also must consider, that unless 
those inquiries are rnade on the present occasion, 
they will probably be made on his sale, or on his 
mortgage, should any take place ; and he will 
not only sustain tlie expense and delay of ascer- 
taining the facts, but may have an objection 
taken to his title ; and in the mean time be 
exposed to the danger that the title may turn, 
out bad, defective, or encumbered ; and may be 
fettered with great difficulties, from the delay 
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^hich may arise in completing the sale, or in 
obtaining money on a mortgage^ at a time 
when it is of the greatest importance to him to 
receive the purchase or mortgage-money. 

Property in land, without the means of carry- 
ing it to market for the purposes of sale, or 
mortgage, is frequently a snare, rather than a 
benefit to the owner. He enters into engage- 
ments, or pledges his credit, or contracts debts, 
on the faith, that he can convert his land into 
money whenever he pleases ; and the difficul- 
ties, and even ruin, to which families are ex- 
posed, by the discovery of a defect in a title, 
and the consequent inability to complete sales, 
or to effect mortgages ; and even the doubts on 
titles, which render a suit in equity, and conse- 
quently some delay necessary, cannot be appre- 
ciated by any persons except those who have 
had experience on these points. 

In short, any person who buys an estate, 
^except it consists of a small quantity of land 
merely for convenience,) and especially those 
who buy an estate for residence, or with a view 
to building, or other costly expenditure, should 
be particularly careful, that the title is not only 
apparently good, but such as in the technical 
language of the courts is marketable^ so that 
he may compel an unwilling purchaser to ac- 
cept the same ; and may also exhibit the title 
in a state which shall exclude all just grounds 
' for any doubt of its validity. 

One of the great uses of property in land is 
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to afford, not only permanent security in enjoy** 
ment, but the right to convert it i^to money^ 
or to raise money o^ its security, as occasion 
shall require. To the merchant or trader in 
particular this is of the highest impprtanf^e; 
and, in every situation of life, the advantage of 
having a good title, so as to raise m<VQey without 
difficulty or delay, either by sale or by mort* 
gage, at pleasure, will be sensibly felt. 

Even persons contracting for a lease Qiay 
now investigate the title of the intended lessor, 
unless there be a stipulation to exclude such 
right. 

An estate without a marketable title, though 
that title be good for the purposes of enjoyment, 
partakes of the nature of an income rather t;han 
of property ; and in the hands of the greater 
part of mankind is comparatively of little 
value. 

Even when an ^tate is purchased with a view 
to convenience, either for the purpose of ren- 
dering an estate compact, by buying intermixed 
grounds; or for extending the family estate; 
every necessary care, which the circumstanoes 
will admit, diould be taken, to have the best 
title and evid^ce of it, that, in the nature of 
ike case, can be procured. 

The want of such caution, and still njore the 
want of attention, in preparing; the particulars 
of sale, has more than once been the cause of 
a contract being rescinded^ because the t^tle to 
that part of the estate which> at the time o£ the 
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purcliase, was particularly eligible for its con- 
venience ; as a piece of ground in the front of 
house, or in the garden, or the pleasure grounds ; 
was defective. 

A material distinction, however, may be safely 
made in regard to lands professedly purchased 
with a view to sale, or with the expectation 6f 
raising money by mortgage^ or for personal oo 
cupation, with an intention that the lands sfhall 
be converted into money on the death of the 
purchaser on the one hand, and lands tvhich 
on the other hand are purchased for the con- 
venience of the J)urchaser, either for trade, or 
for rendering the estate compact, &c. without 
regard to remote consequences. 

In the latter iilstatice it may be sufficient that 
the result of every reasonable inquiry should 
prove that there is a fair chance of the title 
being good, and of pefeiceable enjoyment. 

This, however, must depend on th6 discretion 
of the purchaser. In the former instances, it is 
of the utmost importance that there should be 
evidence of a good title ; and that the title 
should be such as is strictly marketable. 

These observations may be cohsideredr as 
forming part of that arf angement of this essay, 
in which conclusioils are to be draNyn, from the 
abstract, on the state of the title ; fethd in abort, 
it is father with a View to this conclusion, and 
as a primary object of it, that attention is in 
this plade, to be ^aid to the evidence of the 
commencement of thte title. 
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In those instances, in which it appears on a 
first view that the evidence is taken up at too 
modern a period, the best course is at once to 
return the abstract for the purpose of having 
the earlier evidence of title supplied. 

Before this head shall be closed, it will be 
'proper to observe that lay corporations are as 
competent to alien their landed property for 
corporate purposes, as individuals are to alien 
their property. But it rarely happens that they 
can show the commencement of their titles; and 
leases and rentals are the only evidence of th^ir 
seisin ; and this evidence must be deemed satis- 
factory ; and the title may be treated as good 
under such evidence, unless there be notice that 
the corporation, as frequently happens, hold the 
land subject to some trust, and they are not by 
the trust, or by some act of parliament obtained 
for the purpose, qualified to make a good title 
to the exclusion of the trust. 

There is one peculiarity attending corpora- 
tions. They have a fee simple for the purposes 
of alienation, although they have only a deter- 
minable fee for the purposes of enjoyment. On 
the dissolution of a corporation, the reverter 
will be to the original granter, or his heirs, and 
not to the lord by escheat; and yet this grantor, 
in the case of a corporation, as well as the lord 
by escheat, in the case of an individual, may be 
excluded by an alienation in fee simple. 

By a grant to a betstard, or a denizen in fee, 
he has a fee simple, for all the purposes of 
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idienation, although there be a right of sufcces- , 

sion to a limited series of heirSj since none ! 

besides descendants can be his heirs. ' 

Though the succession is by law thus restrict- 
ed, he is tenant in fee-simple, and not tenant 
in tail. On the failure of his heirs there will 
be an escheat to the lord of the fee, and not a 
reverter to the grantor, or his heirs; while on 
the dissolution of a corporation, and consequent 
&ilure of successors, the lands will revert to the 
grantors, or their heirs. But there is this simila- 
rity in the situation of a corporationf on the one 
hand, and of a bastard or denizen on the other 
hand; either may alien the fee-simple; but there 
is ^also this difference ; the grantor to the cor- 
poration, and his heirs, will have lost all right 
and chance of reverter, while in the case of a 
bastard or a denizen, the lord of the seignory 
will have the chance of escheat on the failure of 
the inheritable blood of the tenant for the time 
being of the fee-simple, whoever that tenant 
may be. 

Cases frequently occur of corporations being 
dissolved, or ceasing to exist, and of a new 
incorporation. 

This new incorporation, unless it be by act 
of parliament, cannot, except as against the 
crown, nor as against the crown, unless there 
be a special and express grant for the purpose, 
revive in the new corporation a title to the 
lands which belonged to the old corporation. 

T 
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Caiifl0C][U6atly a titk qsaerted t>j. ^1$^ n^w 
copporation, to lancis which belongeid to *he' otd 
corporation, must be minutely coiisider ed, an4 
the chance of evictioQ be weighed. 

But the same corporation may have continue 
anpe, although theife be a change m its nacoie^ oir 
in some parts of ifts constitutioQ ; and it follows, 
that the- title of the corporation to its land& will 
continue. ^ 

On the coiQQ»e»cement of abstracts, as they 
apply to tervis of yews^ a&d other xniaor pointed 
the leading observatioiMs proper to difieet the 
attention of the ^eoobveyanoef » trill be feund^ in 
the, dsivisiou which treats o£ th» form of the 
abstract. 

Of the Contents and Progress of the Abstract ^ 

The abstrqict of each deed or instrument 
should in the first place be read. 

It should next be ascertained, that the deed 
has the qircumstances which give to its laa^ 
guage the effect which that language irapoiits 
to bear ; namely, that it is executed bgr the 
material parties, and if any particular mode of 
execution was required, then, as far ai) that mode 
of execution is material, that it was obssrvod. 
For unless, the deed be executed by the pwsons 
whose language it imports to express, it is, m 
far as respects the persons who have omittod to 
execute the deed, to be conside!«d %t kw, 
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viiatei^r equity may arise from particular oir*^ 
4euiB9bn)ces9 aa a dead letter. 

For iostaace^ if a deed import to be the grant 
of A and of B, and it is executed by JB oaly^ it 
nu9t be mad and conaidered as the deedef B; 
and as not having any opelatioQ vrhateyer 
against A ; so that the title must be carried on 
under this conveyance, as a conveyance by B 
alone. This is also a rule as to the dedaratioil 
of the uses of fines, &c. 

And in regard to deeds delivered zs tBcrowf^ 
to be delivered with eflfect upon conditions to be 
performed, care shoudd be tsdien that the condi* 
tions have been performed, and that the second 
delivery has taken piace; so that the writing has 
become operative as a deed. 

On this subject, when necessary, the titlet^ 
fait^j escrow^ ^c. are the proper heads to be 
consulted. 

The learning of escrows was fully considered 
in Jenmngs v. Bragge^ cited 3 Rep. 35, and 
Perimans case, 5 Rep. 84, and is collected in 
Shq^. Touch, p. 56, 57. It is a learning which 
might with great propriety and convenience be 
applied in practice more frequently than has in 
ttodem times been usual. The knowledge that 
relief may be obtained in equity, when the con^- 
veyance has been executed, but the price has 
tiot been paid, or when any other stipulation has 
not been performed, has rendered professional 
gentlemen less solicitous than they otherwise 

t2 
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wtfuld be in allowing deeds to become petfecN;^ 
\«^hile the purchase-money^ &c. remains unpaid, 
or other stipulation remains unperformed. 

Also, care should be taken that every, deed 
purporting to be executed by a party, is duly 
attested as. to its execution* 

This is particularly important in modern 
deeds ; and the want of such attestation ought 
to be considered as nendering it necessary, that 
there should be a new attestation by the wit- 
nesses, if living ; and if they be dead, there 
should be a further conveyance from the parties, 
as to whom there is not any attestation, or there 
is not a sufficient attestation ; or by those who 
represent them. 

But as to ancient deeds, in which the posses- 
sion has been held, according to the purport 
of the deed, so that, in the. language of , the 
present day, the deed proves itself^ or more 
correctly speaking, possession, according to the 
import of the deed, is evidence of the due exe- 
cution of the deed; then the. want of such 
attestation does not raise any objection to tj^ 
evidence of the title. The execution would be 
presumed on the evidence of possession. 

Also, in deeds made in pursuance , and in 
exercise of a ppwer, and which, by the terms qf 
the power must be executed in some particular 
mode, or attested by a given number of wit- 
nesses, care should be taken that the ceremonies 
of execution and of attestation were observed. 

In this instance the language of the power 
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13 to be considered as a law, which the parties 
have prescribed to themselves, and as excluding 
the application of the general rules of law. 

WTien a deed is required to be under hand 
and seal, it is not sufficient that it should be 
sealed and delivered, as in ordinary cases, but 
it is requisite that it should be signed by, or 
in other words be under the hand of, the 
party. 

This sko is the case when the' deed, &c. is 
required to be signed, sealedy and delivered ; it 
must be signed; also sealed; also delivered. 

And although, by the rules of the common 
law it is hot of the essence of a deed that there 
should be any subscribing witnesses, and in 
all ordinary cases of deeds one subscribing 
witness is sufficient, yet, when a power requires 
that the execution sliould be attested by two 
or more witnesses, there must bfe an attestation 
by that number; and if they are required to be 
of a given d^sc^ription, as peers^ or hot to be 
of a given description, as menial servants^ these 
requisites must be complied with, ^nd the fact . 
should he in soitae mode ascertained, if the 
transaction be of a rfecent date. 

In this place also, it may be observed, that 
it is not sufficient, that the deed itself should 
internally, and by its own language, express the 
mode of execution, or the mode of attestation. 

These circumstances of execution and attes- 
tation, piUst appear as substantive and external 

t3 
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j^cts; and the attesftatiem, Mfid fiot the deed^ 
must evidence the tiecesSary £acts* 

The attestation must also i^cify the febts 
fequire*d to be attested , namely, signing, seal- 
ing, or delivery, or all or any two of these facts 
that the power requires* 

Though the ordinary form of att^statioa 
merely contains the words, sealed and delivered 
by, &c. ; yet, when a power requires that^ deed, 
made in exercise of a power, should be under 
hand and seal, or be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, and be attested by two, or any other 
given number of witnesses, and the^ attestation 
is, in construction, to be applied to the signa- 
ture, Sec. ; the deed cannot be considered as 
duly attested, unless the attestation express the 
fact that it was signed, as well as sealed and 
delivered ; and many titles depending on powers 
were open to objection in consequence of this 
omission. 

Before this question was decided, some con- 
ceived that the fact of signatore might be 
supplied in the attestation by the witnesses at 
any time; and the general opinion now is, that 
this might be done in the life-titne of the ap- 
pointer and appointee ; and before any circum- 
stance has taken place by which a change has 
been made in the circumstances of the title ; 
for instance, before the power has been released^ 
determined, extinguished, or the like. 
^ For the power is to be considered as bcft 
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executed tiU the moment when the attestation 
is oMnplete. Hawkins and Kemp^ S East 410, 
dppeans to be an authority to warrant this 
conclusion. 

Smne powers merely require the instrument 
exercising the power to be under hand and seal, 
<Nr sigaed, sealed, and delivered^ without making 
attesttilion an essential ceremony in the exe- 
cution of the power. 

In a case of this description, the want of 
attestation is no otherwise material than the want 
of attestation of any ordinary deed ; but the 
&ct of due execution, when the deed is signed, 
&c. may be presumed, as in ordinary caseifiP, 
from long possession, consistent with the deed. 

It is to a case of this description that lord 
Eldans observations in M%tue€n v. Farqukar^ 
11 Vids. jun. 467) was applied* 
- This was admitted by his lordship in the case 
ofWright V. Wakeford, 17 Ves. 454. The obser- 
vatioii towards the conclusion of the judgment 
in M^ Queen v. Farquhar was too general and 
incontfect. The chancellor ha8 himself made 
this^ criticism on the reports The passage 
aiust be read as applicable to the particular 
oaM before the court; a case in which attes- 
tation was not an essential circuttistance to 
t|l^ Talid execution of the power, consequently 
it is not to be applied to those cases in whic^ 
attestation is necessary to the valid execution 
of the power. The opinion of Lotd Eldon^ 
as collected in the more recent cftse of Wright 

t4 
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V. Wakefordj was, that the want of attestation 
to a deed, made in exercise of a power, 
requiring to be attested, could not be supplied 
by any intendment contrary to the evidence 
of the deed, by which it appeared that no 
attestation of the fact of signature had been 
made on the deed in the life*time of nil the 
parties. The fact in that case was, that after 
the death of one of the parties, and after the 
title had been questioned for want of. due 
attestation, the subscribing witnesses to the 
deed added a new attestation of the i&cts of 
signing, sealing, and delivery. Lord Eldan's 
opinion evidently was, that this was not suffi- 
cient; and he even hinted, that the attestation 
must be a cotemporaneous act; a proposition 
which is very questionable. 

It is necessary, however, to add, that the 
three puisne judges of the common pleas cer- 
tified to the same effect. Their lan^age.is, 
^^ And we are further of opinion, thftt the attes- 
tation required to constitute a due and effectual 
execution of the power^ ought to make a part 
of the same transaction with the signing and 
sealing the writing, testifying the assent and 
approbation of Ti^oma^^ooe^ and his son; such 
being the usual and conmion way of attesting 
the execution of all instruments requiring, 
attestation, which, we think, the parties creating, 
the power had in their contemplation, and ia« 
tended, and not an attestation to be written 
at a distance of time, after all the parties had. 
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testified their assent and approbation/' While, 
in Doe,v. Beach, 2 Maule and Selw. 532,= lord 
EllenboroMgh observed, ** It is not necessary to 
enter into the question, at what precise time an 
attestation must be made/' 

The point arising in Wright v. Wakeford was 
referred to the court of common pleas, and was 
in that court treated as a point of no difficulty ; 
and the judges were at first disposed to view the 
objection to the title as altogether unfounded • 
After some consideration they began> to doubt f 
In the result. Chief Justice Mansfield certified 
his opinion in favour of the execution of the' 
power; and the remaining three judges certified 
i:heir opinion to be, that the power was not 
duly executed, 4 Taunton 213. 

The chancellor by his decision sustained the 
objection against the title. 

This decision, and the alarm which it excited 
in consequence of various . titles exposed to th6* 
like objection, and the wishes of the profession, 
led the writer of this essay to propose a bill in 
parhament, intituled, ^^ An Act to amend the 

law respiecting the attestation of instmimants 

of appointment and revocation, made in ex- 
" ercise of certain powers in deeds, wills, and 
" other instruments /' and after various al- 
terations, it passed into ala^v^ 30th July 1814, 
being an act of 54 Geo. III. c. 168. 

The act recites, that " Whereas poweris, au- ^ 
" thprities, and trusts, were in many cases. 
" required to be executed by deeds or instro* 
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^' meats, jsigned by or under the hands of tbe 
^ perscMUS executing the same, or that persons 
coosentiog to or directing acts respecting 
suob powers, authorities^ and trusts, are fre- 
quently required to signify such consent or 
^^ direction, by deeds or instruments signed by 
^^ them,^ or under their hands ; and that it had 
^^ been the ordinary practice, in the memoran- 
^^ dum of attestation of deeds, to express the 
^f facts of seahng and delivery only; and that 
^^ doubts had arisen respecting the validity of 
^^ deeds or instruments so attested, and requir- 
^^ ing signature, although the same might have 
^f been actually signed by the persons ^hose 
^^ signature was required thereto, and the titles 
^' of many purchasers, and of other persons 
^^ claiming under such instruments, might be 
^^ defective for want, of the insertion dP the 
'^ word ^ signed/ or some word to that efiect, 
^^ in the memorandum of attestation thereof; 
^^ and that it was expedient that the titles of 
purchasers and other persons should not be 
disturbed merely on account of the omission 
^^ to express the fact of signature, in the me- 
^' mocandum of attestation of any su«h deed 
*^ or other instrument already made/^ 

And it was enacted, jfSrsf, that evtry deed, or 
other instrument already made^ with the inten* 
tion to exercise any power, authority or trust, 
or to signify the consent or direction of any 
penon whose conseht or direotion migkt be 
necessary to foe so tngnified, should, (if d^ly 
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Signed and executed, and, m other resp^cts^ 
duly attested,) be, fmm tibe date €i tliat act, 
and so as to establish derivative titled, if any, 
of the same validity and effect, and no cith^, at 
ktw and in equity, and proveable in likcf maa- 
ner, as if a memorandum of attestation of 
^gnature, or being under hand, bad been Isub^ 
scribed by the witness or witnesses thereto ; 
and the attestation of the witness or witnesses 
thereto, expressing the fact of sealing, or of 
sealing and delivery, without expressing the 
fact of signing, or any other form of attestation, 
^all not exclude the proof or the presumption 
of signature. 

. 2dltf^ That the act sho^M extend and be 
construed to extend to all deeds, and other in-^ 
struments, already made, in exercise of powers, 
authorities, arid trusts of sale, exch^wige, parti- 
tion, selection, nomination, discretion, leasing, 
jointuring, raising portions, ««id other charges, 
and for appointing new trustees, and other 
powers, authorities and trusts whatsoever ; or 
made for evidencing assent, consent, request, 
direction, or any other like circumstance, in 
reference to the executioh of any such powers, 
authorities or trusts : i^ith a proviso, being § 3, 
that this act should not extend nor* be con- 
stmed to extend to revive or give effect to any 
appointment, revocation, dr other assurance 
theretofore made, as far as the same had been 
avoided by entry or daim, or by siiit at law, 
or in equity J or by any other legal of *quitaHe 
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means whatsoever ; nor should the act afiect or 
prejudice any suit at law or in equity then 
depending, for avoiding any deed or other in- 
strument of appointment, revocation, or assur- 
ance ; and that if any person who had made 
any such entry or claim, or who had brought 
any such suit, or had defended any. suit for 
the purpose of avoiding any such appointment, 
revocation, or other assurance, should release 
the benefit of the same entry, claim, suit or 
defence, widiin six calendftr months next after 
the passing of that act, then such entry, or 
claim, or suit, or defence, should not prejudice 
or avoid any such appointment, revocation, or 
other assurance ; but every such appointment^ 
revocation, or other assurance, should be and 
remain in force under that act, as if no such 
entry or claim had been made, or suit brought 
or defeiided : with a further proviso, being § 5, 
that nothing in that act contained should 
extend or be construed to extend to affect any 
question respecting any instrument not within 
t|ie provisions of that act, and which might want , 
any formality in the attestation of any witness 
or witnesses thereto ; but such instrument should 
h^ve the same force and effect as it might have 
had if that act had not been made. 

It will be observed, Ist, that this act cures 
no other defect than the want of attestation of 
s^nature : 

AndSk^ly, it is retrospective only, and not 
in any degree prospective ; thus it has not oured 
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any defect arising from the wtot of signature, 
or the want of attestation of any other fact than 
signing, as the want of attestation of sealing, 
or of delivering ; nor is it appUcahle to any 
deed, or other instrument of a date subsequent 
to the 30th day of July 1814, being the day 
from which the act had its operation. 

So that the decision in Wright v. Wakeford is 
the law of the present day, as applicable to all 
deeds, &c. executed under powers which re« 
quired attestation of signature, and have been 
executed even by signature, but have omitted 
a specification of the fact of signature in the 

attestation. 

The case oi Wright v. Wakeford has been 
followed by the cases of Doe d. Mansfield v. 
Peachy 2 Maule and Selwyn 276. Doe d. 
Hotchkiss y. Pope, 2 Marshall 102. 

In all these cases the decision has been uni- 
form, that the attestation must express the fact, 
be it signing, sealing, or delivery, which is 
required to be attested. 

It seems also to follow that the attestation 
must also specify by whom the deed, &c. made 
in exercise of such a power, is signed, sealed, 
or delivered ; since without such specification 
it would be necessary, contrary to the intention 
qfijtte author of the power, to resort to extrinsic 
evidence, to supply the evidence of that fact. 

Titles of this description also admit of many 
different varieties of circumstances, and conse- 
quently conclusions. ^ 
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1st, When attestartkm is not required, tbe 
feet of signature may be proved by the wit- 
nesses, or it may be proved aliunde ; also, after 
m great iength of time has elapsed, and if the 
deed appear to have been signed, the presump- 
tion of signature may be relied on, since a jury 
would consider the signature as having taken 
place at the time of sealing and delivering. 

^ly. In many instances also, even where 
attestation is required by the power, the deeds 
may be good in equity, on the ground of con-' 
tracts and of the price paid, although the deeds 
may be inoperative at law ; but when a married 
woman attempts to execute a power, requiring 
attestation, and no attestation exists, doubts may 
be entertained whether there be any equity in 
favour even of a purchaser ; since it is difficult 
to understand how a married woman may be 
bound, even in equity, by any contract which 
is deficient in those circumstances by which her 
power of contracting is created ; for she is, even 
in equity, considered as ^femt sole^ or person 
able to contract, so far only as she is qualified 
by her power, and she pursues the power. 

In other cases, the deeds made in the exe- 
cution of the power may be lost, and then the 
general rules of presumption, and particularly 
the rule, omnia prasumunturj rit^ and sokmnittr 
nctCy will, in cases of possession consistent 
vith the deed, equally apply to deeds prepared 
under powers as to ordinary deeds ; and a jury 
^ould« in the absence of all evidence, be 
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directed to presume, that tiie deed of appoint^ 
ment, of \¥hich secondary evidence it gbiem 
was duly attested, as well as sealed and de- 
livered. 

One of the many objections against a r^ 
liance on abstracts, which take recitals for the 
evidence of deeds, wiUs, &c. is, that the ex<» 
temal circumstances of execution and attestadon 
seldom or ever appear by recitals; and of 
course it is not certain tiiat the deed or will 
was duly executed and attested ; or, even though 
the facts should be recited, they are seldom 
recited in any other manner than as the languslge 
of the deed, while the more correct mode would 
be; and this mode is- now becoming general in 
practice; to give the recital of the execution 
and attestation as a substantive fact, alleged 
from the evidence of the trsmsaction, when the 
recitsll is of a deed made in execution of a 
power. 

Such recital may be to this or the likeefibet: 
Whereas^ by indenture^ ^c. bearing date^ ^. 
madCy ^c. and being under the hand and seal qf^ 
^c. and signedj seakdy and delivered by him^ m 
tim presence of tzpo mtnesses, and attested by the 
same witnesses. 

Also when a deed requires enrolment, either 
by positive statute law, or by the provision of & 
power, it is the duty of the conveyancer to see, 
or at least, to inquire, whether the deed has* been 
so enrolled, and whether the enrolment was 
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made in due time, if time be material in refer* 
ence to the enrolment. 

Respecting the period within which enrol* 
ment is to be made, the following observations 
may be of use ; 

1st, A bargain and sale of an use, under the 
crtatute of uses, 27 rl- 8. c. 10, must, in conformity 
with the statute of enrolment, 27 H. 8 c. l6, be 
enrolled within six lunar months from the date ; 
and llie date is computed from^ in other words, 
exclusive of, the day of the date^ and inclusive 
of the last day of the six months. So that the 
indenture of bargain and sale must be enrolled 
on or before the l68th day after the day of the 
date of that indenture. 

By the date must, in this case, be understood 
the day of the date, and not of the delivery, 
except a deed has no date ; and in that case 
the computation must be from the delivery : 
and although the day of the date of the. deed 
be not taken into the computation of the six 
months, an enrolment on the day of the date 
will be good ; and such bargain and sale 
will be valid, although the enrolment take place 
after the death of both or either of the parties, 
provided the indenture be enrolled within the 
limited time ; and no act done by the bargainor 
without the concurrence of the bargainee, in the 
intermediate time between the bargain and sale 
and the enrolment, will afiect or prejudice the 
intere9t of the bargainee, so as the deed be 
eoroUed in due time* 



Sdlj) Bargains and sales of real estate, tinder 
the bankrupt laws, must be enrolled ; but as to ' 
any oth^ estate or interest of thfe bankrupt,' 
besides an estate tail, there is not lany limited/, 
time for the enrolment. It is immaterial whe-^ 
ther the ordinary bargain and sale be enrolled 
before or after the expiration of six months, or. 
in the life-time of the bankrupt, or after hia^ 
death : but it should seem, that in compliance 
with the general principles of law, it must be 
enrolled in the life-time of the bargainees, or of 
one of them. 

Under bargains and sale from commissioners 
of bankrupt, no estate passes till enrolment/ 
The commissioners have only an authority to 
bargain and sell by deed indented and enrolled. 
No estate is in them ; and their authority is not 
exercised till all the circumstances, under which 
it is to be performed, are complete. 

But by the statute of 21 Ja. I. c. 19, s. 12, 
bargains and sales of real estate of a bankrupt, 
of which he is tenant in tail, must, for the purj 
pose of barring the heirs in tail, and those in 
remainder and reversion, be enrolled within six 
lunar months. 

In this instance also no estate passes till the 
enrolment. 

Suppose a bargain and sale, and the six 
months to elapse before enrolment, yet it is rear- 
sonable to suppose, that another bargain and 
sale by the commissioners, and enrolled within 
six months, would be effectual to bar the entail. 

u 
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This is a poiQt open for decision. Shdold 
the baokf upt be dead, then it might reasonably 
be objected that the authority of the commit*- 
sioners to execute a bargain and sale to bar 
entails had ceased. 

The observations respecting enrolment; ifi the 
life-time of the grantee, are applicable to bar- 
gains and sales under various other acts of 
parliament ; as the land-tax acts, inclosure acts, 
&c., in which enrolment is required, as an 
essential part of the deed by which a power, or 
rather an authority, is to be exercbed.. 

And when an enrolment is required to be 
made withia a limited time, the deed will, at 
least as to its legal, as distinguished from its 
equitable, operation, be void, unless the enrol- 
ment take place within that time. 

Also, when a deed is required to be enrolled 
under the express provision of a power^ in a 
private conveyance, the deed must be enrolled 
in the mode prescribed by the power, viz. 
within a given time, if a particular tb^e be 
limited ; and in a particular court, if any court 
be prescribed* 

And if a time be limited within which the 
enrolment shall be made, the enrolment naiust 
take place within that time, or be of no avail, i 

and if no time be limited for the enrolment^ the 

» 

law reiquires the enrolment to be in the U^ 
time of the parties ; and, it is apprebendedt o£ 
the appointees as veil as of the appointer. 
See Hawkins v. Kemp^ 3 E^st 410. 
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From the preceding observisitions it will be 
collected that different circurhstancea impoae a 
difierent regulation in this particular. 

The case of Hawkins v. Kemp is sometimei 
considered as -turning on the point, that the 
fict of enrolment was in some measure a per^nAJ 
^u^t, to be done by Mr. Hawkins, so far^ that it 
^ad necessary to take place in his life^time, 
and did not admit of perfection after his death. 

But it should seemi that if the power allow a 
limited time for the enrolment, the appointm^it 
#ill be sufficient, if the deed be enrolled within 
that i^^j notwithstanding the death of the 
appointer or appointee in the interval between 
the date of the deed and the enrolment. 

This was the more prevailing opinion in 

IfawldM V. Kemp. 

It is observable also, that iii appointments 
Undeft poweifs, e^ceipt in particular cases, arising 
from the special language of the power, no 
^tate arises till enrolment. Hawkins v. Kemp. 
Ibigg^s case, t Rep. 123. 
- And the appointment may be defeated by 
tXi diet done by the owner of the power, by 
which he has extinguished the same, while 
hvjkri. JW^^^s case. 

Also' when Ivoery of seisin /is essential tq 
the conveyance, as in the instances of febfi* 
nl^ts, leases, or other grants at the commoii 
laV, of elites of freeholjd , of lands held in 
fj6ssession, (for leases for lives in exercise of 
powers may be, indeed ought to be, made 

u 2 
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without livery,) it is necessary to see that livery 
was made in the Ufe-time of the feoffor and of 
the feoffee, or of the lessor and of the lessee^ 
llnst. 

.And when livery is made, as it may be by 
attorney, then care is to be taken th&t the at- 
torney had an authority lor the purpose, and 
that such authority was created by deed, and 
that it has be^n duly pursued. 

. If livery be made by the feoffor, or to the 
feoffee in person, it must, ex vi termini^, be in 
the life of the person making, or of the person 
receiving, livery. The cases which suggest in- 
quiry are those in which livery is made or 
accepted by attorney, or by or to the heir as 
such. . , - 

Many nice distinctions arise between livery 
in person, and livery by attorney ; and the 
general learning of livery of seisin should be 
studied under the doctrine of feoffments. * 
, But in regard to ancient deeds, under which 
the possession has been held, consistently with 
the deeds, for thirty or forty years, it is reason-' 
able to presume that livery was made according 
to the deed, although there be not any direct 
evidence of the livery. A jury would* most 
unquestionably presume the Uvery. 1 Vern, 
195. 

When livery is made or accepted by attor- 
ney, the instrument which created the authority 
ought to accompany the title deeds, or be within 
the power of the purchaser ; and it is to be 
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shown that the feoffor was living at or after the 
time of livery by his attorney ; so as to the 
feoffee, if he accepted livery by attorney. It 
should be seen that the letter of attorney was 
by deed^ for this is essential, and that it con- 
tained language which authorized the act which 
has been done under the power assumed. As 
an exception to a general rule, an infant may 
appoint an attorney to receive livery of seisin 
ifor him, as feoffee. 1 Roll. Abr. 730, 1. 10. 
Tdlfreyman v. Grobie. 

It is also observable, that without express 
words in a power, the power cannot be executed 
through the medium of an attorney ; thus an 
attorney cannot execute a lease under a power 
to lease ; Combe's case, 9 Rep. 77 ; or give con- 
sent to a revocation of uses, although no dis- 
cretion be confided to him, Hawkins v. Kempj 
3 Elast 410 ; nor surrender copyholds under an 
authority to executors to sell, 9 Rep. 776 ; or 
surrender copyholds on behalf of a married 
woman ; still less, except under the provisions 
of the act of 47 Geo. III. sess. 2, c. 8, suffer a 
recovery on her behalf. In shorty an attorney 
cannot be appointed to do an act which is 
personal to the person who assumes to give the 
authority. 

Deeds to be executed by attorney should be 
in the name of the principal, (Combe's case, 
9 Rep. 776,) and not of the attorney. They- 
should be executed as the act and deed of the 
principal^ either in form or in substance. The 

u 3 
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signature should be with the name of th?f prm* 
cipal, rather than with the name of the attorney ; 
but an inaccuracy in the latter particuWr wqu1(| 
not vitiate the deed^ The reason is obvipuB ; 
signature is not of the essence of the deed* 

While writing these observations, one of those 
frauds which occur in practice has b^n under 
consideration. 

An attorney sold under an authority which 
conferred a power of leasing, not a^ power of, 
sale. Several years elapsed befofe th0 d^fe<?^ 
was discovered, and inany interpi^diate. con- 
veyances from purchaser to purchaser had taV^n 
place. At last the defect was discovered^ 

To give a colour to the title, a formal let^ter 
of attorney was prepared to the same pers^o* 
though he had paid the debt of nature. Ife wj^ 
dated prior to the conveyance which the attorr 
ney had executed, as if the date would give . 
relation to the authority so as to effectuate the 
conveyance already made. 

But the inaccuracy of the transaction wswf 
easily detected; fii;st, by the stamp to the 
letter of attorney ; and secondly, by the water- 
mark on the paper, shewing the ye^-r of its 
manufacture ; and each of these cirquinisftaoce^' 
afforded the means of impeaching the int^xQal^ 
evidence of the deed. 

It is by attempts of this, nature that tran^ 
actions in which similar fraud has^ not, h9§n 
pracfiseid, are scrutini?jed with a seyexiX^ wfeich 
is the only safeguard agaiost^^au^- 
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Were it not di^^sting to detail such trans-- 
actions^ another fraud actually committed, and 
which at this moment is vexatious to a large 
body of purchasers residing in a village near the 
metropolis, might be stated as a defence, were 
any defence necessary, for the strict scrutiny 
with which titles are investigated. 

Formerly an uttomment was essential to the 
validify of some deeds, as grants of reversion, 
&;c. ; and no estate passed till attornment. The 
reason .assigned by lord Coke is, " Every grant 
^* must )take effect as to the substance thereof, 
^' in the life of both the grantor and the 
" gl^antee/' 1 Inst. 309 a. And he adds, " In 
** this case, if the grantor dieth before attorn- 
" nohent, the seignory, rent, reversion, or re- 
" mainder, descend to his heir; and therefore 
^^ after his decease the attornment cometh too 
^' kte. So likewise if the grantee dieth before 
'^ atjforoment,. an attornment to the heir is 
" void, for nothing descended to him; and if 
^^ he shouki take, he should take it as a pur* 
" diaser, where thje heirs were added, but as 
<< words of limitation of the estate, and not to 
<^ take as purchasers.'' 

But unless the attornment was essential to 
the operation of the grant to pass the estate, 
and although there could not be any distress 
till attornment, (as in the instance of a fine, or 
bargain and sale by a conusee in a fine, before 
the conusee had obtained attornment) then the 
conveyance would remain in operation, notwith*- 

u 4. 
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standing the death of the grantor or grantee 
before attornment, 1 Inst. 309 b. Even. in the- 
instance of a manor partly in- demesne^ and 
partly in services, and a feoffment of .the manor, 
the services do not pass till attornment; so that 
the manor might have been destroyed by a 
severance of the demesnes from the services, 
by the death of the grantor or grantee before 
attornment- This had been a disputed point. 
1 Inst. 310 b. 

The necessity of attornment is now super- 
ceded by the statute of 4 and 5 Anne, c^ 16, 
fori the amendment of the law. 
. .And as often as any difficulty arises from 
the absence of direct evidence of hvery of 
seisin, the attention should be directed to con- 
sider whether, the deed might not have operated 
as a grant of the reversion or remainder, ex- 
pectant on a term for years, or some- other 
particular estate. Even an estate at will by 
copyhold tenure will be sufficient to lay a 
foundation for a deed of grant, as an efficient 
conveyance at the common law; and it is 
obvious, that when there are a lease and release, 
as parts of the same assurance ; or when the 
grantee has an estate capable of enlargement, 
3S in the case of every particular tenant, even 
o£a tenant at will, a copyholder ; or a person 
holding. the possession as :a mortgagor, by the 
permission of the mortgagee ; or as tenant at 
willito him, the want of evidence- of livery of 
•seisin do^ not afford a solid ground of objection 



against a title, provided the facts admit of 
proof, or the circumstances of the case afford a 
presumption supplying the place of proof. 
Thus, by reason of farm or occupation leases, 
or of outstanding attendant terms, few titles 
are defective for want of evidence of livery of 
seii^in, or enrolment of a bargain and sale, 
or a lease for a year, as part of the assurance 
by lease and release. 

On a late occasion, a very valuable estate 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis was 
protected from eviction by resorting to the 
learning of grants. In that case, the issue in 
tail claimed the inheritance, on the ground that 
a recovery was defective for want of a good 
tenant to the writ of entry. The tenant to the 
writ of entry had been made by a deed in- 
tended to have been enrolled, and to have ope-^ 
rated as a bargain and sale, under the statutes 
of Hen. VIII. ; but by some strange neglect, no 
enrolment had taken place ; and the title was 
supported by resort to an outstanding term for 
years, and to the estates or interests of copy- 
holders, as the means of enabling the deed to 
operate as a grant of the remainder or reversion 
dependant on a particular estate. 

Many useful observations on this point will 
be found in the chapter on lease and release in 
the second volume of the practice of convey- 
ancing. 

In some cases, an entry is necessary to com- 
plete the title^ as in the cases of exchange at 
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the common la^, of lands in possefi(sion to give 
an actual seisin, &c.; to convert an interesse 
termini into an actual term ; and sometimes to 
revest an estj^te, or to restore the seisin, as in 
the case of an entry made after a disseisin, &c* 
or a condition broken ; and whenever the fact of 
entry is material to the title, thete should either 
be direct evidence of it, or it should appear to 
be capable of some proof, to be within the pow^r 
pf the purchaser ; or the circumstanc^es of the 
title should be such as afford an irresistible 
presumption that an entry was made. 

It is to be remembered, that a bargain and 
sale for years gives an estate immediately on 
the execution of the deed ; while a demise at 
l^e common law of lands in possession requires 
an entry to gain a term separated from the 
inheritance. 

Important consequences used to arise from 
this distinction. In modern practice, it gene- 
rally happens that the deed can be used as a 
bargain and sale for years. 
. When the deed appears deficient in aijy of 
these circumstances, it becomes material to 
consider whether it cannot operate in some 
other mode; for instance, whether it may not 
opftrate as a covenant to stamd seised to uses, 
though it cannot have the effect of a feoffmtot; 
OF g^ant, or bargain and sale; whether it may 
not operate as a grant in fee, though it is void 
as a bargain and sale in fee, or as a feoffmeiit; 
also^ wbHher' it may not operate un4er the 
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oivnershsip, though it ooyooot be supported as 
an exiupcise of a p;>wer ; and whether it may tMc 
operate as a bargain and sak f<Hr years^ tbougk 
it was inoperative, at least for a time^ and. ip 
p0in.t of estate, a^ ja demise at the cawnMtt law^ 

By giving thaa application to the evidence q£ 
the. title, a difiiculty wiueii odi^v\x wouid 
l»ve Qxiated wili frequently be obvimtfid. On 
this M&bject, the case, of jRm. v. Trmtmer; 
aWibon 75; Willes 682{ Shep. Touch; p; 80,. 
deserve to be consulted. 

Also in modern deedi^ if a pecuniary or other 
consideration be the motive f(^ the deed^ care^ 
should be taken that the recent has been signed 
for this consideration. 

The acknowledgWNent of the receipt in. the 
body of the deed, except in the instance c£ the 
acknowledgment bj/ reciial, that the money wa» 
paid at some former period, will not be deemed 
sufBcient. In, equity, the receipt indorsed on 
the. deed; is considered, as, has already been 
observed, to be the material evidence of the ap*^ 
plication of the money ; and the want of such a 
receipt is implied notice that the purchase- 
money has not been paid ; and in deeds which 
are. questionaUe on the ground of fraud, the 
party will be required to prove the actual 
payment of the eons^eration* Hence it is, 
in practice,, of advantage to make the payments, 
as far as circumstances will admit, through the 
intervention of bankers^ jsince their books will 
afibrd evidence. of the 
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Trustees in particular should make all their 
payments, and accomplish their receipts through 
the direct agency of bankers. 

Although a bargain and sale of an use cannot^ 
be made without a consideration of money, or^ 
money's worth, as its foundation, yet on the 
other hand the payment of a pecuniary consider- 
ation may be averred and proved, although it be 
not expressed in the deed. On the other hand, if 
the consideration be expressed in the deed, then, 
for this purpose, ,the fact of payment cannot 
be controverted. The internal evidence of the 
deed is conclusive that there was a pecuniary 
consideration to support the deed as a bargain 
and sale. 

The case of the churchwardens of St. Saviour j 
^c. 10 Rep, 67 b. treated this point as clearly 
settled. 

But these authorities do not deny the neces- 
sity of proving the payment, in order to rebut 
the equity of a vendor; or when it is necessary 

to support the deed against an imputation of 
fraud. 

Also in deeds made in pursuance of powers 

which require that other lands of equal or 

greater value should be settled, ^c. as a con-. 

dition, either in law or in equity, precedent to 

the execution of the power, care should be 

taken to see that the settlement required by this 

power has been made ; and in some cases it 

will be necessary to. go farther, . and ascertain. 

the Value of the lands; and also^ to investigate 
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the title to the lands which have been settled 
or given in exchange. 

The observations respecting the application 
of the purchase-money suppose that no pro- 
vision has been made to dispense with the 
necessity of attention to these particulars; or 
that the lapse of time, or acquiescence by all 
persons who were bieneficially interested, has 
not superseded the necessity of inquiring into 
these points. 

Provisions to dispense with inquiry into the 
fact of application of the purchase-money, are 
attended with great convenience, and are found 
in most well-prepared instruments. 

Also in common law exchanges, in which 
the object is to have the identical lands, it is an 
incumbent daty to investigate the title to the 
lands which are purchased, and also to the 
lands given in exchange ; since a defect of tide 
to either class of parcels, or to any part of the 
lands of either class, will expose the purchaser 
to the danger of eviction. 

Also, in titles, which wer6 formerly of copy- 
hold tenure, and which have been converted 
into freehold tenure by enfranchisement, it is 
usual to investigate the title under the copyhold 
tenure, and also the title of the lord under the 
freehold tenure ; since a defect in the title und£r 
the copyhold tenure would not, as against a 
Btranger, be cured by enfranchisement* 

Where the copyhold tenure is extinguished 
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in die freehold tenure/there is^ us piincipltf would 
suggest, an acceleration of the right of enjoy-^ 
ment under the freehold tennis; in the ssline 
manner as when a term of yeett^ merges in the 
freehold or inheritance ; and the encnmbranees 
on the freehold or inheritatice take eflfect in 
posseasion. 

A contrary doctrine has been advanced; 
and there is^ it is believed, a decioon to that 
effect, though frequent research has not db* 
covered the case ; but the principle on which 
this docU'ine is maintained is not easily dis* 
covered ; for when the copyhold estate ceases, 
the estate under the freehold tenure miist take 
€0ect in piissesmm; and convejrancers have 
oni^rmly acted on such aeceleratioo, and often 
ghard against it by creafldng a term of years 
out of the copyhold t^rare, prior to the en^nan*^ 
ciiisement, that the tide to* the possession iaay 
depend ott that teiiunre. 

indeed^ it is d^Scult to 'find any principle of 
law under which a person whose title to lande, 
formerly of copyhold tenure, depends on enfran- 
cdtisement, could, after an exiinguiE^netit at 
ike copyhold tenure, protect himself frdm 
ehai^es affecting the fheehold tenure. 

There is not any analogy bet^en this' castf 
and a' release of services by a lord of the manor; 
0r other seignory, to the persoil iirh0 is^ tenant 
under the freehold tenure. 

The: tenant of the freefaoid tenure has a 
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ftieH^impIe ; while a copyholder, thougji hd ]m9 
a fe^ by custom, is, in respect of the freehold 
tenure^ merely tenant at will. 

So when the lord purchas^9 the copyhold 
tenure, and that tenure becomes extinict by 
union with the freehold tenure, it is unques- 
tionably necessary to investigate the title under 
the copyhold tenure, as well as tinder the 
firedotold tenure ; but, in this instance, there ia 
not the same danger that encumbrances affecting 
the copyhold tenure would be accelerated. 

AI90, when the tenant under the freehold 
tenure obtains a release of the services from 
the lord» and there is a rent; in this instance 
the rent will be extinguished ; but as the en-* 
cumbrances of the lord cannot affect mof e than 
the rent and servicesi» the title of the lord ia 
qot deemed of importance, unless the serviced 
be of QQusiderable value, to call for the pro- 
duction of eyidience of the title of the lord. A 
sound discretion, setting % boundairy to inqui.^ 
rie^ of this, description, should be used. 
^ However^ when a title to freehold lands is 
cdleaaed fyom a fjbe farm rent, or rent Glia)!ge, 
of ccsisidecable amount^ it would, be esotaeoiely 
imprudent to foregp.t^ caution of aspertain- 
ine that the. root has been nele^ed \>y persons 
who w.ere competent to rahaase. the^samaw 

Etery pajtition. beti^eeiir c^^roenera imptips 
a warranty corn^qpondiiig. with, the warranty on 
an exchange. Tfais^powt, duly considered leads 
to the condusion, that when a ti^e dbpends on 
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a partition between coparceners, the title to all: 
the lands comprised in the partition, as well as^ 
to the identical lands which are purchased, ought 
to be taken into consideration, but this is not 
generally done. 

In this place also, it may be noticed, that if 
a fine or common recovery be levied in the 
courts of Westminster-hall, of landi^ of the 
tenure of ancient demesne^ these lands become, 
while the fine or recovery remains in force, frank 
fee ; and the title will be involved in considerable 
difficulties, until the lands are restored to the 
tenure of ancient demesne, or are discharged 
bv the lord from the services to the court of 
ancient demesne, and are in point of title, 
as well as iti point of fact, become of the 
tenure of frank fee ; in other words, of socage 
tenure. ' 

In cases of this description it is also expe-. 
dient to investigate the title of the lord of the 
manor of ancient demesne, before reliance can 
be placed on a release which imports to have 
discharged the lands from the tenure of ancient 
demesne; for it is at least doubtful, whether 
the lord of the manor can make the lands^ frank 
fee in point of title for any longer period than 
his own estate j and if he cannot- (and it should 
seem he cannot) then the abstract ought to 
show^'a title in the lord to dischai*ge the lands 
from the tenure of ancient demesne. 

These are the only observations which are 
particularly important to be noticed in regard 
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to the external parts of a deed, and the circum- 
^bances arising as incidentally connected with 
rile subject. 

The next object to be attended to is the 
fiyrm and operation of the deed itself. 

Of the Form and Operation of the Deed itself 

Under this head, it will be necessary to 
consider the act intended to be done, whether 
that which the deed imports to do is regularly - 
done in point of form ; and whether the parties 
were competent to do the thing in point of 
estate, and in point of discretion, freedom from 
coverture, &c. 

The line of conduct to be adopted is to con* 
sider the particular deed in the first place, per se, 
and in the second place, relatively to the 

• title. 

The first object is to attend to the form of 

the deed, and see 

1st. That it is made in the mode proper to 
attain the end proposed ; for instance, that if a 
feoffment be requisite, it assumes the form, or 
has the ceremonies, of b, feoffment, and conse- 
quently, that livery of seisin is made. 

2dly. That if it can not operate as a feoff- 
ment, ijt may operate as a lease and release, 
and consequently that there is a lease for a 
year on which the release , is grounded ; or, 
if it cannot operate either as ^ feoffment^ or as 
a lease and release^ that it may operate as a 
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bargain and sale enrolled^ and consequently^ 
that the deed is founded on a consideration of 
money, or money's worth ; and that it has been 
enrolled in the proper court, and within the 
limited time; and that if it cannot operate in 
either of these modes, it may operate in some 
other mode, by construction of law, as a cavC'- 
nant to stand seised to uses^ and consequently 
that it is founded in the whole, or in part, on 
the consideration of blood or marriage ; or that 
it may operate as an appointment; and conse- 
quently that there was a power as its ground- 
work. 

These observations apply to lands held for 
an estate in possession; but if an estate in 
reversion or remainder in lands be the subject 
of the deed, then it is to be considered whether 
the instrument can operate as a grant, and 
consequently as to estates in remainder or 
reversion, it is necessary to ascertain that there 
was a previous subsisting particular estate which 
conferred a right to the possession, so that there 
existed an estate in reversion or remainder, 
divided from, and expectant or depending on, an 
estate in possession. 

Also, if the conveyance be made to uses, care 
should be taken to see that the conveyance wajs 
well made at the common law; and conse- 
quently that there was a seisin to sup|)ly the 
uses; and when the conveyance is to be sup- 
ported only as a bargsdn and sale of the use, or a 
covenant to stand seised to uses, then the atten- 
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tion must be directed to see that the instrament 
might operate as a bargain and sale, or gift oC 
the use, by force of the statute of uses, under 
the seisin of the former owner, without any 
conveyance by him; and, consequently, that in 
a bargain and sale there is a valuable con- 
sideration, and in a covenant to stand seised 
to uses, the consideration of blood or marriage 
existed. 

Also that the conveyance is such as in its 
pature admitted of a declaration of uses. 

The following distinctions will deserve atten- 
tion in this place : 

An use cannot arise out of an use, or in other 
words, an use declared of a seisin, which arose 
ih)m an use executed by the statute of uses, 
will not be executed by that statute. For the 
statute executes those uses only which are in 
the first degree, and not use9 in the second 
degree. The latter uses are mere trusts or 
beneficial interests, and confer equitable estates 

The following examples will illustrate and 
show the application of these observations t 

A bargain and sale to ^, to be executed by 
the statute of uses, gives A an use. Therefore 
a bargain and sale to A and his heirs, to the use 
of jB and his heirs, gives JB merely an equitable 
estate; for, as the bargain and sale pasises an 
use to -4, this is the use in the first degree^ and 
will be executed by the statute. The ulterior 

x2 
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use to B is an use in the second aegree, and 
therefore a mere trust. 

But a bargain and sale under an authority 
in a will, or under a power in acts of parliament, 
as the land-tax acts, &c. passes a common law 
. iteisin, and a bargain and sale thus made to A 
and hia heirs, to the use of B and his heirs, 
passes a seisin to A and his heirs, and the use 
to B and his heirs will be executed by the 
statute. In this instance, this is the use in the 

first degree. 

Also . observfe, that a conveyance to A and 

his heirs, to the use of A aijd his heirs,. . gives 
to ^ a seisin wholly by the rubs of the co^^iinon 
. Jaw ; since A could not prior to thjB statute be 
a trustee merely and solely for himself. , 

As the. whole scope of the statute was to 
remit the common law, and never to inter- 
meddle wheite the common law executed an 
estate,^ lord Bacon, in his Reading on Uses, 
(p. 63,) gives this rule, and observes, there- 
fore, the statute ought to be expounded, 
that where the party seised Jto the use, and the 
cestui que use is one person, he never taketb by 
the statute, except there be a direct impossibility 
or impertinency for the use, to take cfiect by ^ 
the common law. 

But under a conveyance to A in fee, to the 
•use of ^ for life, remainder to JB io f6e; or to 
the use of B for life, remainder to the use of A 
in iee^ the use ia &vor of JB^ aqd bUjro the use ia - 
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favor of A for life, but not the use to A in fee, 
will be executed by the statute. 

But under a conveyance to A in fee, to the 
use of A in fee, to the use of B in fee, A will 
be seised by the rules of the common law, 
because the express declaration of use in favor 
of A renders the use declared in favor of B 
repugnant; and for that reason the use to J5 is 
considered merely as a trust. 

However, even when a conveyance is made 
to ^ in fee, to the use of A in fee ; a clause 
may be introduced which will make the con- 
veyance opei;ate as to the uses, or at least some 
of thfem under the statute of uses ; for instance, 
if a power be added, that another person may 
create a jointure, or make leases or sales, ex- 
changes, &c. such powers will be good; and 
when they are exercised they will give estates, 
through the medium of the statute of uses. So 
if a limitation were introduced to give the 
grantor an estate for life, either absolutely, or 
on an event, this addition would render it 
necessary that the use to the grantor should 
arise under tjit statute of tisesy King v. Inhabit 
tants of Eatingtouj 4 Term Rep. 177. 

In all those instances in which the uses arise 
from the common law seisin of A^ the uses 
are to be executed by the statute ; and if they 
are consistent with the use declared to him in 
fee, he will retain the fee as part of his comnK)a 
law seisin. But when his fee is modified by, or 
subjected to, any power, or to any shifting or 

X 3 
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springing use, then, on account of this p6w 
quality, not warranted by the rules of the com- 
mon law, even the use limited to A in fee will 
be subject to the operation of the statute. 

Also, an appointment under a power in and 
arising under a conveyance to uses, passes the 
use itself, and not the seisin ; and therefore, 
under an appointment to A in fee, to the use of 
JB in fee, or to the. use of several persons for 
particular estates, the statute executes the use 
in A 9 and the ulterior uses are merely trusts, in 
other words, are uses on uses. 

But shifting or substituted uses are not uses 
on uses, and do not fall within the scope of the 
observations which are applied to uses bearing 
that character; for these shifting or substituted 
uses are merely alternate uses, and not uses 
upon use3. For this reason, a conveyance to 
A in fee, to the use of B in fee ; and if C should 
pay a given sum within a limited time, then to 
the use of C in fee, gives a common law seisin 
to A to the use of B; and this use will be 
executed in JB, by the statute of uses, subject 
to the shifting use declared in favour of C ; and 
if the money should be paid within the particular 
time, this use declared in favor of C, unless 
defeated in the mean time, will also be executed 
by the statute of uses, and will over-reach, and, 
in efiect, determine the estate of B. 

From a former observation it may be col- 
lected, that jt is immaterial whether the U3e of 
substitution be in favor of the grantee of the 
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seisin, or of a stranger : In either case it may 
operate with effect. Also, suppose a conveyance 
to be made to A in fee, to the use of u4 in fee, 
with a proviso, that if jB should pay a certain 
sum of money on a given day, then the land 
shall remain to the use of £ in fee. On payment 
of this money, according to the language of the 
proviso, the statute of uses would be called into 
operation, and would vest the fee in B. For 
that reason, the use to A in fee would be 
executed under the learning of uses, as the only 
means by which the proviso could operate ; and 
from the first instant, the conveyance would be, 
in effect and construction of law, a conveyance 
to the use of A in fee, liable to be defeated by 
the shifting use in favor of jB in fee. 

Within the whole scope of that learning which 
is more particularly to be studied by the convey- 
ancer, there is none more important to be known 
than that which concerns the doctrine of uses ; 
for there are many things which may be done 
through the medium of a conveyance to uses, 
or under the statute of uses, without a convey- 
ance, which cannot be accomplished by a con- 
veyance merely and simply at the common law; 
and consequently, there are many occasions in 
which it is absolutely necessary to resort to the 
learning of uses in framing a conveyance, or for 
giving it effect. 

As the general outline o£ this learning, and 
the principal distinctions, are collected in the 

x4 
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second volume of the Practice of Conveyancings 
p. 473, and in this volume, p. 101, it would be 
mere repetition to add them in this place. 

To return from this digression on uses. But 
perhaps the deed in question was not intended 
to operate as a conveyance, but merely as 
a release of rights or as a confirmation of title. 
or as a release from one joint-tenant, or copar- 
cener to his companion in the tenancy ; or, as a 
release of rent, or common, or of services, or 
other incoporeal hereditament : or to create an 
estate^ as in the case of a lease, grant of 
^annuity, &c. &c. or to determine a particular 
estate, as in the instance of a surrender; and 
under all and the like circumstances, the point 
to be considered is, whether the deed has pro- 
duced the effect which was contemplated; for, 
although the instrument may assume the form 
of a conveyance, or of a release, yet if that form 
was an inadequate mode of giving effect to the 
, intention, it is next to be considered, whether 
the deed may not have the effect of that inten- 
tion by which it was dictated, by some con- 
struction of law under the rule, "cwm quod 
ago non valet ut ago^ valeat quantum vakre 
potest;' or, as the rule is more fully expressed in 
Sheppard's Touch, chap. Exposition of Deeds, in 
these terms, " that *the construction be such, 
*' that the whole deed, and every part of it, 
" may tiake eff6ct; and as much effect as may 
" be to that purpose for which it is made ; so 
" as when the deed cannot take effect, accord- 
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" ing to the letter, it be construed so as it may 
" take some effect or other/' 

Under this rule, a feoffment, a release^ a 
surrender, a bargain and sale, a grant, or a 
lease, or rather an instrument in either of these 
forms, may operate as a covenant to stand seised 
to uses ; and a lease in the form of a contiihon 
law demise, may operate as a bargain and sale 
for years under the statute of uses. 

A lease and release, void as such, because 
they import to pass an estate of freehold to 
commence infuturo^ may operate as a covenant 
to stand seised to uses. 

And when a deed may operate in either of 
several modes; for instance, as a lease for a 
year, by the rules of the common law, or as a 
bargain and sale for years under the statute of 
uses, it is in the option of the party to use it in 
either mode as he thinks fit. 

In forming an opinion of the mode of opera- 
tion, and effect of a deed, attention must neces- 
sarily be paid to its constituent parts, and care 
must be taken that it has all essential circum- 
stances, and that it is good in point of law to 
produce a given effect; and if the effect be 
different at law from what it ought to' be in 
equity, then : the title ihust be considexed as 
complete, so far only as respects the legal 
estate ; and the equitaible or beneficial ownership 
as divided from the legal estate will yequire a 
distinct consideration. 
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Sometimes a deed, though defective in legal 
operation, may, by way of contract, confer a 
good title in equity. 

In considering the form, combined with the 
effect, of a deed, the circumstances to which 
particular attention must be paid, are, 

1st. That there is or are a grantor or 
grantors. 

2dly. That the grantors were of ability to 
make the conveyance, in point of age, of dis- 
cretion, and other personal qualifications ; and 
also, in point of ownership or estate^ that is, of 
title, and that they were competent to make the 
same by the deed, &c. under consideration. 

Sdly. That there is a grantee or grantees^ and 
that the grantee or grantees was or were capable 
of receiving the benefit of the grant in the mode 
in which the grant is made. 

4thly. That there are proper, or at least, 
eflfectual, words of grant. 

5thly« That there is a subject to be granted, 
and. that such subject is described with sufficient 
certainty, and that this certainty embraces the 
lands in question, or some of them, by an 
accurate, or at least, adequate, description. 

6thly. That the estate is well hmited in point 
of law, and by technical words; so that the 
limitation is not void for uncertainty, or as 
contravening the rules of law, by granting an 
estate of freehold to commence infuturoy or by 
granting an estate in remainder, without any 
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particular estate to support it ; or after a par- 
ticiilar estate which necessarily must determine 
before the remainder can commence ; or by 
granting a contingent remainder, without any 
prior particular estate of freehold to support the 
same; or by limiting the estate to arise on an 
event against law, as on committing murder. 

7thly. That if the title concern a rent, such 
rent is well reserved, or was duly created; that 
if iises are declared, there is a seisin to supply 
these uses ; or that they may arise from the 
seisin of a bargainor in a bargain and sale, or 
of a covenantor in a covenant, to stand seised 
to uses ; that these uses are warranted by the 
rules of law, and not too remote, as tending to 
a perpetuity ; and that such uses, as far a^ 
respects the legal estate, are not open t^ 
objection, as being uses upon an use; and that 
if trusts are declared, there is an estate in 
trustees to support these trusts, or a contract, 
which, in equity, will be binding On the owner- 
ship of the beneficial proprietor of the estate. 

These are the leading points to be considered. 
They branch themselves into a great variety of 
learning, and involve all the niceties of the law 
which will have occurred in the progress of that 
cours6 of study which has been recommended. 
An attempt to give even a summary view of this 
learning will be attended with considerable 
difficulty. On the one hand, to go through 
the subject, fully, would be to write a compre* 
hensive treatise on all the various learning on 
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real property ; on the other hand, to give merely 
a summary view of the subject, will render it 
still necessary that the student should extend 
his researches into books which treat of the 
subject at large. 

Still, however, it will be right to give a short 
intimation of the leading points which present 
themselves more immediately in practice under 
these different heads ; and to refer to the J^ooks 
from which more full information may be 
obtained. 

1st. That there must be a grantor, and that 
he must be able to do the act in point of 
estate, and of ownership, and also in point of 
discretion. 

This leads to the consideration of the abilities 
of persons, and also the nature and extent of 
the ownership conferred by particular estates. 

Respecting the ability of persons ; 

All persons are, in point of discretion, &c. 
able to grant, unless they are disqualified by 
the . circumstances of infancy i lunacy, idiotcy^ 
duress, coverture; and even some of these 
perspns may grant in some mode» and to a 
certain extent, although they are incapable to. 
grant in a different mode, or to a greater 
extent. 

So as to estates; all owners of vested estates, 
except incapacitated by one of the disabilities 
which have been mentioned, may grant the 
whole of their ownership under that estate, or 
create any particular estate or interest out of 
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the ^ame ; for Cui licet quad magis nan debet 
fum Hcere qtiod minus ; also, ctffUfi est dare,^ejus 
est dispanere ; and tenaDts in tail may^ by a 
particular mode of assurance, as by common 
recovery, bar the estates limited after and ex- 
pectant on the estate tail, and enlarge their 
. particular estate into a fee*simple. 

Some, owners of estates also are allowed the 
power of. divesting the estates of other persons^ 
so as to turn these estates into a right of entry, 
x)t into a right of action. And this right of 
entry, or of action, may be ultimately barred 
by the statutes of limitation, or by nonclaim on 
a fine^ so as to give a good title ip fee-simple. 
But in the mean time, . till this bar is perfect, 
or. the right is released, the title will be de- 
fective. Such alienations are wrongful, and 
operate by way of disseisin. , 

So also an estate vested in one person may, 
by disseisin, abatement,, or intrusion, become 
vested or placed in the seisin of another 
person. , 

At first such title will be defeasible.; but 
eventually by release, bar by nonclaim on fine, 
or by one of the statutes of limitation, siich 
estate may become indefeasible. 

Also an estate may be defeasible by con- 
dyition, but may become absolute, either, by a 
performance of the condition, or by a release 
of the <:ondition before it be broken^ or of the 
right of entry, or of action after sucb fight 
has accrued. Also an estate may be deter- 
m'mable, from the' circumstance that it is 
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derived out of a particular estate, for cessante 
statu primitivO'f cessat derivativus ; or defeasible, 
because it is founded on a defective title in 
the person by >vhom the particular estate was 
granted ; and such defective or defeasible title 
may become complete and indefeasible by the 
release or confirmation of the person in whom 
the right resides. 

The general and leading rule as to alienations 
and forfeitures is, qtiod meum est dne facto meo 
Del defectu meo, amitti vel in alium transferre 
non potest; on the other hand, in favor of 
alienation, the rule is, nihil tarn conveniens est 
naturali aquitati^ quam vokmtatem domini rem 
suam in alium transferri ratam habere. 

But in considering titles another rule mu^ 
be carried in the memory, quod semel {AngUci 
already) meum est^ amplius meum esse non potest, 
1 Inst. 49* Hence a demise of the fee to an 
heir doe^; not make him a purchaser ; and hence 
a conveyance to a person who already is the 
owner^ must operate as a release of right, or 
a confirmation. It may improve, but cannot 
change, the title. 

1st, As to infants. 

Conveyances made by them by matter of 
recoard, as fine or recovery, are voidable, and 
not void ; and they must be avoided during 
their minority, or at least theif" infancy mast 
be tried by the court, by their own insVection 
of the infant, Inst. 131 a. 380. b. Styles 472, 
-12 Rep. 123 ; and such inspection must take 
place duriim minority. Evidence is received 
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by th^ court, to assist them in the conclusion 
they are to form respecting the age* 

And as to common, recoveries , there is a dif- 
ference whether they be suffered by the infant 
in person, or by attorney. 

When suffered inperson^ they are voidable 
only by trial, viz. inspection during the period 
of minority. When f suffered bj/ attorney^ the 
recovery may be avoided by writ of error, as 
well after the infant shall be adult, as during 
his minority. 

The prominent ground of this distinction is, 
an infant cannot appoint an attorney. 

But an effectual recovery might be suffered 
by an infant undei^' a writ oi privy seed; but 
such practice is now obsolete, and the place of 
writs of privy Seal is supplied by applications 
to parliament for private acts, enabling infants 
to settle, or to enter into articles for a settle- 
ment, on their marriage. 

At this day few or no attempts are mad« to 
obtain fines or recoveries from infants, since 
the rules of the court of Common Pleas require 
an affidavit by one of the commissioners that 
he knows the parties, and that they are of full 
age, and competent understanding. 

All conveyances by infants, except convey- 
ances made in performance of a condition, or 
in pursuance of a custom, as of gavelkind, 
lands, or the custom of some particular towns, 
&c. are voidable at least.. 

And it is in every day's experience, that 
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infants make conveyances as mortgagees or trus* 
tees under the provisions of the Act of 7 Anne^ 
c. 19j intituled, " An Act to enable infants 
" who are seised or possessed of estates in fee, 
** in trust, or by way of mortgage, to make 
** ccjnveyances of such estates/' 

That act extends to copyhold as well as to 
freehold lands, [order by Court of Exchequer, 
26 June 1768. 7 Term Rep. 103. Watkinss 
Copyhold, 63 ;] to lands out of England as well 
as land in England ; therefore an infant was 
ordered in one instance to convey lands in a 
West India island^ ex parte Anderson^ 5 Ves. 
240. 3 Bro. C. C. 324, and in another in- 
stance, Evelyn V, Forster^ 8 Ves. 96, lands in 
Ireland. It also extendi to infants, although 
they be married women, but then a fine, or, 
according to the circumstances, a recovery must 
be suffered, Lambe v. Lombe^ Barnes 217. ex 
parte Bowes^ 3 Atk, X64. ex parte Smithj Ambler 
624. ex parte JohnsoUj 3 Atk. 559 ; and the 
court of Common Pleas must dispense with its 
rules respecting the affidavit against infancy, 
coverture, &c. But the act does not extend to 
any case , in which the infant has any hen^ficiai 
interest in the property of which he has the legal 
estate, as a mortgagee or trustee. Ex parte 

Sergtsofij 4 Ves: Jnn. 147 • 

Nor does it extend to any case in which there 
are trusts to be performed, requiring a discretion 
on the part of the infajat; but in modern pracr 
tice the latter rule has been relaxed ; for if all 
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the persons beneficially interested under the 
trusts to be performed are adult, and free from 
disabilities, and will petition the court for a 
conveyance to their nominee, the court will treat 
the infant as a mortgagee or trustee within the 
act. 

In regard to trust estates, it is necessary 
that the trust should be declared by writing, 
or established by decree, {ex parte Vernon^ 
2 P. W. 549,) and not depend wholly on the 
learning of resulting trusts, or trusts by impli- 
cation ; and therefore an infant is not a trustee 
by means of a contract tp sell, so as to be au- 
thorized or enabled to convey under the statute. 
But in ex parte Crowther^ the only evidence of 
a trust of some copyhold lands purchased by 
the corporation of London in the name of Mr. 
Crowther their comptroller, was^ to be collected 
from a receipt for the consideration money in a 
separate instrument. The receipt imported that 
the money had been paid by the corporation of 
London, by the hands of Mr. Crowther ; and 
on this evidence Master Steele, after some 
hesitation, reported the infant to be a trustee, 
and an order was obtained,, directing the infant to 
convey, or rather, the lands being of copyhold 
tenure, to surrender. It ought however to b^ 
noticed, as highly probable, that the case passed 
before the court without having its particular 
attention drawn to it ; and of course it has not 
the authority which would be allowed to a case 
fully argued and decided on the point. 
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It is also to be observed^ tbat if the legal 
estate in the infant be entailed, the propet 
means for barring an entail must be observed. 
Ex parte Johnson^ 3 Atk. 559- From the lan- 
guage, also, of 2 P. Wms, 549, it is probable, 
that after a decree by the court, establishing a 
trust against an infant under the learning of 
resulting trusts, or. trusts by implication, the 
court woald treat the infant as a trustee within 
the meaning of this act. In Geodwyn v. Lister, 
3P. Wms. 387, it was held, that the statute 
extends only to cases of express trusts, and not 
to such as are implied or constructive only. 

In that case, the application was for a con- 
veyance from the heir of a man who had entered 
into a contract for sale, and the object was to ob- 
tain a conveyance in performance of the contract; 
but the court would not make a decree against 
the infant for an immediate conveyance, ISikes 
v. Lister, 5 Vin. Abr. 541 ; nor can any order 
be made under the act, unless the petitionee 
have the absolute right, ex parte Anderson, 
5 Ves, 240; and the infant will not be ordered, at 
least upon petition, to convey to another trustee 
to execute the same trusts; but perhaps he 
would be ordered upon a bill, praying the ap- 
pointment of a new trustee, and a conveyance ; 
* and when all the creditors petition, an order 
may be made for a conveyance to them, or as 
they shall direct; ex parte Anderson, 5 Ves. 240. 
So an infant, being one of two executors, and 
interested as such, may be ordered to convey 
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Handcockj 17 Ves. 384. So aa iafant will be 
ordered to convey, though he be beneficially 
interested in the assets to be administered by 
the executor, ex parte Bellamy^ % Cox Rep» 
424. And an infant must convey, though h(^ 
be a trustee for a chariiy ; Attorney General v. 
Femfrety 2~Cox 221, unless the heir be to do 
something besides the mei:e act of conveyance.- 
And the appointment of new trustees puts an 
end to his duty as trustee, ibid. 

Also, by statute 29 Geo. II. c. 31, infants, 
although the beneficial owners, are enabled to 
surrender leases for the purpose of renewal. 

A diistinction has always been made by 
sound lawyers between different acts of an in- 
fant ; some were considered as void ; others 
as voidable. 

For instance, a feoffment by an infant in 
person was voidable only, and not void, while 
the feoffment of an infant made by attorney 
was considered as actually void. 

The reason of this distinction was, that the 
in&nt could not appoint aa attorney ; in more 
correct terms, he could not make.a deed ; and a» 
attorney, who is, as such, to make livety, or to 
execute a conveyance, cannot be appointed 
without deed. 

Also a lease made by an infant, with a re- 
servation of rent, wm considered as voidable 
onlvt not as^ void. For it was the interest of 

T 2 
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the infant to be able to lease his lands, lliat he 
might obtain a rent. 

But a lease made by an infant, without any 
reservation of rent, except for the purpose of 
trying the title in ejectment, in other words, as 
a mere f or m^ as it is manifestly to his prejudice, 
so it is considered as actually void. 
^ On the same principle, a single bill, a bond 
without any penalty, by an infant for neces* 
saries, was good ; while a bond with a penalty, 
and conditioned for the payment of the sum laid 
out in necessaries, was considered as bad, at 
least as voidable, by plea of infancy. For it 
would be to the prejudice of an infant to be 
able to subject himself to a penalty. 

Every grant by an infant which necessarily 
required a deed, was considered as actually void, 
and therefore he could not grant, or transfer a 
rent, nor grant a reversion or remainder, or 
make an attorney, or as a consequence execute 
a conveyance by lease and release, since a 
deed is essential to the validity of a release. 

This distinction was disregarded in Zouch v. 
Parsons^ 3 Burr. 1794 ; and in that case a con- 
veyance by an infant trustee, under the direc- 
tion of his cestui que trusty was' considered as 
voidable only, and not void. 

This case has never been acted .on in general 
practice ; and the decision is so objectionable in 
iti^ principle, and appears so irrecondleable with 
the former determinations, or the policy of the 
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law ; and the reasons assigned in support of the 
decision are so sophisticated that its authority 
is highly questionable, and it has more than 
once been questioned ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that it would not be followed as a pre- 
cedent for decision, except in a case exactly the 
same in specie and in circumstances. Indeed 
it would be difficult to support it even to this 
extent. No experienced conveyancer will accept 
a title under the authority of this decision. 

In this place it is to be observed, that if a 
fine be levied, or recovery suffered by an infant, 
and such fine or recovery be voidable only, and 
not void, the deed of an infant declaring the uses 
of the fine or recovery will be good so long as 
the fine or recovery remains in force. For as the 
fine or recovery is the principal, and the uses 
only the accessary; or rather as the uses are to 
arise from the seisin of the conusee in the fine, 
or recoveror in the recovery, the law which 
supports the principal, also supports the uses as 
the accessary. See Mansfield's case, 12 Rep. 
323; Hugh Letmng's case, 10, Rep. 42; 2 Rep. 
58 a; AnnHungate's caise, 12 Rep. 122. 

In many cases however, a coHrt of equity will, 
under equitable circumstances, interpose its 
jurisdiction, and treat a conveyance, obtained 
from an infant, as subject to a trust for his 
benefit, and decree a reconveyance. 

It is also observable, that ah infant may 
execute an authority not coupled with any in- 
terest ; thus he may be an attorney. 

Y S 
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He may also execute a power coupled with 
an interest, if his infancy be dispensed with ; or 
if from the nature of the power it be evident 
that it was in the contemplation of the author of 
the power that it should be exercised during 
minority. 

A power, however, given to an infant will 
not be considered as authorizing an exercise 
during his minority, except the minority be 
expressly dispensed with, or there be some 
circumstance which discloses an intention that 
the power may be exercised during minority. 
Hearle v. Greenbankj 3 Atk, 695. 

And if coverture be expressly dispensed with, 
and the power be silent as to minority, the dis- 
pensation with coverture affords a conclusion 
against, rather than in favor of, a dispensation 
with the disability of minority. 

When a conveyance made by an infant is 
actually void, the entry of the intended grantee 
will, in many, and indeed in most, cases, gain the 
fee to him, by wrong, by way of disseisin. 

Of course the infant will have only a right of 
entry, and that right must be pursued by hina 
or his heirs within the limited periods pre- 
scribed as bars against dormant titles. 

So conveyances which are voidable may be 
avoided by the infant, or by his heirs. 

On the other hand, a right of entry may be 

barred, as to all or some of the lands by release, 

or the title may be confirmed, in the whole or 

w part, by the" infant when adult, or by hi* 
heir. 
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In some cases, as in the instance of leases 
reserving-a rent, or the like, the title may be 
confirmed bj acceptance of rent by the infant, 
after the age of majority, or by the heir, or it 
may be confirmed by any other act which 
recognizes the title of the grantee. 

And a confirmation or release by the infant 
when adult will be binding on his heirs, or other 
representatives. 

It is true, an estate which is void does not 
admit of confirmation. Still, however, an estate 
gained by disseisin is unquestionably such a 
title as admits of being established and ren- 
dered indefeasible, by a confirmation. 

Infants are also protected from injurious 
bargains; since, when adults or in the event of 
their death, while minors, or before agreement 
their heirs may disaffirm, and by disagreement 
annul conveyances, leases, &c. made to them 
while infants. 1 Inst, 380 b. Comyns's Dig. 
Enfant, c. 9- 

As to Idiots. 

These persons are considered as not having 
any sense whatever ; yet it is been said, that 
their grants are voidable only, and not void. 
But in Thompson v. Leach, 3 Mod. 296, 2 Vent. 
198, 9* surrender by a lunatic was considered 
as actually void, and not merely \oidable; and 
this seems most reconcileable with reason and 
principle ; and the point must be equally appli-? 

Y 4 
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cable to every species of grant by deed, as 
distinguished from grants by matter of record- 
It is said an idiot may execute a naked autho- 
rity; but surely that doctrine cannot in good 
reason be appUed to any case in which discretion 
is to be exercised. How can an idiot even 
deUver a deed as the act of the person in whose 
mame he is to officiate ? 

Of the same description with idiots are 
persons born deafj dumb^ and hlindy since they 
have not any means of receiving information, 
or of Communicating their thoughts. 

Persons who are blind, or deaf, or dumb, or 
who at the same time labor under two only of 
these infirmities, may levy fines, if it appear that 
notwithstanding these disabilities they are 
capable of comprehending the nature and con- 
sequences of a fine; and can express their 
meaning by writing or signs, and there are 
three instances of persons born deaf and dumb ; 
Elliot fs case. Carter 53; Griffin v. FerrerSj 
Barnes's Cases of Pract. 19 ; Ket/s v. Bull, id. 23, 
who were notwithstanding permitted to levy 
fines, 1 Cru. 103. Persons so circumstanced can 
of course make any other species of assurance. 

A person deaf, dumb, and blind, cannot 
make a deed, or pass an estate by feoflPment or 
demise. As to feoffment and demise, for these 
reasons ; a feoffment or demise is to be made 
either in person or by attorney. When made in 
person, it is by a corporeal investiture of the 
land, by delivering over the seisin or possession 
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of iSome part of the land, or some other article 
in the name of seisin, and accompanying the 
act of livery with words declaratory of the act, 
or by some means referring to a charter as . 
containing a declaration of the intent with which- 
the livery or investiture is made; and neither* 
of these acts can be done by a person who is 
deaf, dumb, and blind ; for though a person so ■ 
afflicted may, make livery of a clod of earth, or 
a twig, or any other article, being a substantial* 
object, yet, first, being dumb, he is deprived* 
of the power of utterance, and consequently of 
declaring by words proceeding from his mouth, 
the intent and object of that act, or, in other- 
words, the quo animoj it is done; secondly, 
being deaf, he is incapable of understanding^ 
any expression which may be addressed to him, 
in order to his doing some act, or making some 
sign to denote, either affirmatively or negatively, 
whether the act of livery which he has made is 
to have the etfect of a legal and formal transfer 
of his estate in the lands; and thirdly, being 
blind, and also deaf and dumb, it is morally 
impossible that he should have any such idea 
of characters, and the power of communicating 
their import, as will render them intelligible to 
any one. That the use of characters might give 
him the ability to pass his estate, they must be 
intelligible to others as well as to himself.' 

And when livery of seisin is made by an 
attorney constituted for that purpose, the power, 
as being necessarily delegated by a writing 
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under seid, and delivered, falls within the 
consideration of his inability to make a deed. 
And a man deaf, dumb, and blind, cannot make, 
a deed, for a deed cannot be made except on 
an intention ; an actual, or what in law^ is the 
same, a supposed, agreement to do or omit that 
which is to be done or omitted, and to grant 
or transfer that which is to be granted or trans-^ 
ferred. And for the reasons already stated, it 
is altogether impossible that a person deaf, 
dumb, and blind, should so far understand any 
proposition, or the contents of a deed, as to 
agree to its subject matter; for he cannot 
read it himself, and if it be read to him, he, as 
being deaf, cannot understand it ; and many 
other reasons deducible, from the incidental 
circumstances of sealing and delivery, and which 
the judgment of the reader will readily suggest 
to him, when he comprehends the purpose for 
which these ceremonies are required to the 
authenticity, or the essence and perfection of a 
deed, might be insisted on. 



Of Lunatics. 

Lunatics, while they continue in a state 
of lunacy, are in the same predicament with 
idiots ; but during their lucid intervals they 
are competent to do any act like other 
persons. 

But a title derived through a lunatic is always 
to be received with great caution, because th3 
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validity of the deed depends on extraneous 
evidence ; and if a habit of lunacy should be 
established by evidence on the part of th^ person 
who wishes to impeach the title, it will be incum- 
bent on the person claiming under the deed to 
prove that it was executed during a lucid 
interval. * Attorney General v. Parnther^ 3 Bro. 
C. C. 441. 

And if fines are levied, or recoveries suffered, 
by an idiot or lunatic, and such recoveries are 
suffered by the idiot, &c. in person, they cannot 
be impeached. Mansfield's case, 12 Rep. 124; 
Hugh Lexdngs case, 10 Rep. 42. 

To the disabilities of idiots and lunatics 
there are some exceptions. By statute 4 Geo. II. 
c. 10, they are enabled to make conveyances of 
estates of which they are mortgagees or trus- 
tees; and under the statute of 43 Geo. III. 
c. 75, sales, mortgages, or leases, may be made 
of the freehold and leasehold estates of idiots^ 
&c. for the purpose of payment of debts, &c. ; 
and under the provisions of 29 Geo. II. c. 31, 
they are enabled to make surrenders of leases 
for the purpose of renewing the same« 

Before these acts can be called into operative 
force there must be a commission of lunacy^ 
&c. 2 Ves. jun. 583 ; and a person found a 
lunatic by the laws of a foreign state is not a 
lunatic within this act, 8 Ves. jun. 3l6; and 
under the provisions of 36 Geo. III. c.90, stocks 
standing in the names of lunatic trustees may be 
transferred. In these instances, the acts a^re 
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in substance performed by the committee, 
though they are done in the name and on the 
behalf of the lunatic, &c. 

As to Married Women ; and therein of 
Husbands and Wives. 

The maxims which belongto this division are, 

1st. Husband and wife are, for many pur- 
poses, one person. [^Diue animcB in carne una^ 
6 Rep. 4,] 

2d. The wife is of the same condition with her 
husband ; hence she becomes noble by marriage 
with a peer of the realm. 

3d. They cannot, at law, sue one another; 
nor can they, at law, make any grant one to the 
vther, or the like. 

4th. Upon a joint purchase, during the caoer^ 
, ture, either of them taketh the whole ; viz. they 
are seised or possessed by entireties. 

5th. The husband is the woman's head. 

6th. All she hath is her husband's. 

7th. Her will ought to become his mllj and 
to be subject unto it. 

See Wingaie's Maxims, 308, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 314. 

On account of the unity of the persons of 
husband and wife, a husband cannot grant to 
his wife, Litt. §168, 291. 1 Inst. 112; nor 
covenant with her so ais to create a legal 
obligation, 1 Inst. 112 a ; nor covenant with her 
to stand seised to uses, ibid. Wing. Max. 210^; 
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and being lord of a manor he cannot make a 
copyhold grant to her^ Firebrass v. Penanty 
2 Wils. 254. But a copyholder may surrender 
to the use of his wife, 1 Watlf. Copyh. 65. 
Bunting's case^ 4 Rep. 29 b. Wing. Max. 
210. 

Nor can the wife-on account of her coverture 
grant to her husband, 1 Inst. 187. 

But a husband may devise to his wife, 1 Inst. 
112 a. Litt.%168. Wing. Max. 2U. But ex- 
cept under a power or authority, &c. she cannot 
devise to her husband, ib. 

And a husband may by a conveyance to 
uses, or upon trusts, create a use or a trust in 
favor of his wife, 1 Inst. 112 a. 

And equity will decree performance of a con- 
tract by her husband with her for her benefit, 
Moore y.Ellisy Bunb.205. 

And a wife may, by a fine or recovery, and a 
declaration of the uses thereof, declare a use 
for her husband's benefit. 

And a husband or wife may act as attorney ^ 
in doing an act for the other in exercise of the 
authority ; or one may execute a power, being a 
mere authority, in favor of the other. 

Wives may alien their estates of freehold, or 
of inheritance, or extinguish their titles of dower, 
jttid all other rights and interests, jointly with 
their husbands, by fine or recovery, or as to 
lands of copyhold tenure by surrender. 

Their interest in chattels ^ real, except such 
interest as the wife hath by the provision or 
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consent of the husband, by way of settlement, 
(Sit Edward Turne?'^'^ cMe^ 1 Vern. 7 ;) and also 
her personal ' chattels (except personal chattels 
settled for her separate use) may be aliened by 
her husband alone, either wholly or partially, 
1 Inst. 351, or forfeited by his outlawry or 
attainder. The forfeiture of the husband will 
attach on a term which he and his wife have 
jointly, ITaks and Petit^ Plowd. Com. 257. 

On this subject, the Abridgments of Fiwer 
and Bacon, and Comym's Digest, title Baron 
and Feme, and Mr. Butlers notes on Coke on 
Littleton, Toller's Executors, and the treatise 
intitled. Laws of Women, are particularly de- 
serving of attention; and as a large propor- 
tion of the concerns c^ mankind respecting 
property depend on the tramactions of husbands 
and wives, this subject should be thoroughly 
investigated. And the differences which are 
taken between the freehold, and chattel real 
property of the wife, and between her personal 
chattels, and her ckoses in action, should be 
most diligently studied. 

The following is a short and general sum- 
mary of this comprehensive title of the law. 

As to freehold lands, held either in fee sim- 
ple, in fee tail, or for life, the husband and wife 
are seised in right of the wife, Polyblanh v. 
Hawkifis, Doug. Rep. 329. 

His alienation would be good as Against him- 
self; and, from tlie authorities, when closely 
exaniined, it teems that h© has the power to 
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transfer the ttkole estate of his wife, subject 
only, at this day, to the right of entry of the 
wife, or her heirs ; for even when he discontinues 
the estate of his wife^ the injury may be re- 
dressed, and the estate revested by the erUry 
of the wife, or of her heirs. In the mean time 
however, the estate of the wife will be in the 
alienee of the husband ; for the statute of 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 28, § 6, did not restrain the extent 
of the power of alienation by the husband. It 
merely changed the remedy from an action to 
an entry. Hence the wife may be barred by 
the husband's fine and non-claim, 1 Inst. 326 a. 

According to some authorities, a grant by 
him alone, not creating a discontinuance, will 
determine on his death, and unless he be enti- 
tled to be tenant by the courtesy of England, 
even on the death of his wife. 

But there are other authorities which treat 
the alienation of the husband alone as void- 
able, and not void, so that the wife or her heirs 
must enter to defeat the estate which he had 
granted ; and it is clearly law, that a lease by 
the husband alone, by indenture or deed-poll of 
the lands which he holds in right of his wife, is 
voidable only, and not void, and will therefore 
continue after the death of the husband, until 
entry or avoidance by the wife, or her heirs. 
Bacon*s Abr. Leases.* 

And when it is remembered, that piior to the 

* See Doe v. Butcher^ Dwgl. 50^ and the Botes ; they seem 
authorities for a contrary doctrine. 
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Statute of 32 Hen. VIIL c. 28, § 6, the hudband 
might have discontinued the inheritance of the 
wife by his alienation, so as to have put her or 
his heirs to her remedy by action, 1 Inst. 326 a, 
the more reasonable opinion seems to be, that 
aii estate conveyed by the husband alone will 
continue till defeated by the entry of the wife, 
or of her heirs ; and there are some strong expres- 
sions in the books which favor this opinion. 

To bind the wife there must, as to lands of 
freehold tenure, be a fine or recovery by her; 
except as to some leases; and these leases must be 
made pursuant to the statute of 32 Hen. VIIL 
c. 28, and have the various requisites prescribed 
by that statute. 

By the custom of some cities and boroughs, 
as London, Norwich, &c. &c. the wife's estate 
may be conveyed without fine or recovery, by 
a bargain and sale, acknowledged and enrolled 
according to the custom of the city or borough. 

There is an equal inability in the husband, or 
in the husband and wife, to defeat the wife's 
interest in a freehold « lease by surrender^ with- 
out some assurance by record ; with the ex- 
ception, that the husband and wife are, by the 
statute of 29 Geo. IIL c. 31, enabled to sur- 
render the leases of the wife for the purpose pf 
renewal. 

However, it is to be observed, that if a mar- 
ried woman levy a fine, as a feme sole^ this fine 
will be good against the wife and her heirs, 
unless it should be avoided by the husband 
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during the coverture ; and it is agreed that he 
may avoid the fine for the benefit of the wife as 
well as of himself. 

And if a lease, or other estate, granted by 
the husband, or by the husband and wife, be 
voidable only, it may be confirmed by the 
wife after the deat^ of* the husband, or after 
the death of the wife by her heirs ; or it may 
be confirmed by the wife during the coverture, 
by a fine to be levied, or recovery to be suffered, 
by her and her husband. A void lease cannot 
be confirmed. 

To these general observations there is one 
exeeptianj she may convey in performance of a 
condition; and for the same reason it was argued^ 
ihaP she might convey an estate (f freehold which 
she had as trustee. But as the law does not take 
any notice of trusts^ the better opinion^ sanctioned 
ly uniform practice^ is^ thatj as to the estates of 
freehold^ which a married woman has as trustee^ 
no effectual conveyance can be made by Iter with- 
out a fine or common recovery. 

The distinction between conditions and trusts 
is obvious ; the one is of a legal, the other is 
merely of equitable, cognizance. The law takes 
no notice of trusts. But in conveying accord-^ 
ing to a condition, the wife is preserving the 
estate according to the proper state of the title. 
But if a farm called A were conveyed to her ia 
fee, upon condition that she should convey a 
fiirm called £, in a particular manner, sha 
could not, it is apprehended, make an effectual 
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conveyance of the farm B without a fine, &Ci 

Also if husband and wif6 levy a fine, or sufier a 

common recovery, a declaration of the uses by 

the husband alone will bind the ^ife and her 

heirs, unless the wife disagree to these uses: 

Betkmth's case, 2 Rep, 24. 

And if the husban.d and wife do not agree in 
declaring all the uses, then the uses will be 

good so far as the husband and wife agree, and 

void so far as they disagree, in declaring the 

Qses. Ibid. 

This subject, with its distinctions, is fully 
discussed in the 1st vol. of the Fractu^ of 
Cowoeyandng. 

And if they sell the land for money, and 
then levy a fine to the vendee, without declaring 
any uses of the fine, the fine will bind the wife, 
and confirm the title of the purchaser, althQugh 
the sale was not at first binding on the wife.^ 
2 Rep. 24. 

In Swanton v. Ravens 3 Atk. 105, the husband 
and wife levied a foie, and the husband alone 
declared the uses in favor of a purchaser ; a 
court 6f equity would not afford relief to the 
wife after an acquiescence for fifteen years from 
her husband's death. 

Also a married woman may execute an au-* 
thority or power simply collateral, without the 
concurrence of her husband ; and she may even 
exercise such power or authority in his favor ; 
1 Inst. 112 a. b. Equity would however view a 
aak to a husband by a wife under an authority^- 
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being a trust, with great suspicion, and perhaps 
treat it as a nullity. 

She may also exercise a power coupled with 
an interest, 4f the disability of coverture be- in 
express terms dispensed with, or if from' tWe 
nature of the power it can be collected that the 
power is exerciseable during coverture ; and 
if a power be given to a woman to be exercised 
at any time, and from time to time, notwith- 
standing her coverture, thes6 words, " notwith- 
standing her coverture,^'' are a dispensation with 
the disability of coverture ; and the power tnay 
be exercised a6 well after as during the continu- 
ance of the coverture. Doe v. WeHer^ 7 Term 
Rep. 478. 

In cases of copyhold lands, the surrender, and 
of fredhold lands the conveyance, should be 
to such uses as she, whether covert or sole, and 
notwithstanding her coverture, shall appoint. 

But if a power be given, which, in sound 
construction, is to be exercised during cover- 
ture, as by a woman, being sole^ (Lord Antrim v. 
Duke of Buckingham^ Sugden 134,) the cover- 
ture will be a limited period, within which the 
power may be exercised, and the existence of 
the coverture will be essential to the valid exer- 
cise of the power. 

The opinion which prevails at present is, that 
a power coupled with an interest, and vested 
in a married woman, may be executed by hei* 
daring coverture. Lord Hardwicke^ 3 Atk.Tll^ 
refers to the case of Beaumont v. Rick^ 3 Fro? 

z 2 
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Pari. Cases 308, as having decided this point. 
He also refers to the case of Lady Travel ; and 
Mr. Sugden^ in his valuable Essay on Powers^ 
p. 134, has quoted a long list of cases in support 
of a like doctrine. The case of Lady Travel has 
not been found ; and the case of Beaumont v. 
Rkhy instead of having decided the point, left 
it, as far as an opinion can be formed from the 
Reports, in doubt ; and all the other cases 
are instances of powers to lease; and such 
powers are, from their nature, to be exercised 
during coverture; since it is manifestly for the 
benefit of the married woman, and of the 
persons in remainder or reversion, that the pro- 
perty should be duly and properly tenanted. 
It is too much then to consider it to be clear, 
that a power given to a woman by way of 
interest is without a dispensation, in terms or 
by circumstances, with the disability of cover- 
ture, exerciaeable with effect, while she is under 
coverture. 

As to rights and titles^ as well as to estates^ 
as far as they respect interests of freehold of the 
wife, she cannot be bound without a fine levied, 
or recovery suffered, by her ; or, which is equi- 
valent, by the decree of a court of equity. 

As to copyhold lands, however, the wife may, 
as to any estate, or any future interest, though 
contingent, or right or title, be bound by a 
customary surrender, on which she is to be 
solely and secretly examined according to the 
custom of the manor. 
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A surrender, however, will not operate by 
way of estoppel, {Goodtitle v. Morse^ 3 Term 
Rep. 365; 1 Anstr. 11,) so as to bind any interest, 
which, if of freehold tenure, could not be bound 
by release ; as an expectancy of an heir, a con- 
tingent remainder to a person not ascertained ; 
as the survivor of husband and wife, or a class of 
persons who are to answer a given description, 
as children of ^, who shall survive B, who is 
still alive. 

She may also, as to estates and interests, 
though future, be bound by a customary reco- 
very ; and such customary recovery, or other 
customary mode of barring entails, should be * 

observed when the wife has an estate tail, or an 
interest by way of right or title to an estate tail 
in copyhold lands. 

And according to the opinion of lord Hard^ 
mckej in Fullen v. Middleton^ (9 Mod. 483,) a 
fine levied or recovery suffered in the Ring's 
court at Westminster, would be an effectual 
alienation of the trust of a wife in customary 
lands, held by her and her husband for an 
estate in fee-simple. 

But the entail of the trust of copyhold landsr 
cannot, except in particular cases, be barred, \ 

without pursuing the customary mode of barr- 
ing entails in the lands themselves. 

When a husband and wife, in right of the 
wife, have a contingent interest in fee in copy- 
hold lands, it should seem that their customary 
surrender will operate as an effectual release; 

z 3 
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but when they have a contingent remainder m 
tail, it seems extremely difficult to discover 
any legal mode by which the title to the entail 
may be extinguished- The only mode which is 
feasible, and can be relied on, is by a decree 
in equity obtained on a bill for the purpose. 

Before such assurances shall be acted upon 
decisively, the law on this subject should be 
closely investigated. 

When a woman has a trust of freehold land» 
by way of separate estate, she has, so far as she 
is by the nature of the trust treated as ajTeme 
«o/e, the complete dominion over that estate, 
and may transfer the same; and her conveyance 
of the freehold to the tenant to the writ of entry 
for suffering a common recovery, will, C6Bteri$ 
paribus, support that recovery, Burnaby \. 
Griffin, 3 Ves. jun. 266. 

This was a decision of Lord Alvanley, and 
it is founded in principle; and though it was 
contrary to the opinion of , the bar, and of some 
gentlemen of eminence in the conveyancing 
branch pf the profession, very little doubt can 
be entertained of this decision being followed 
^s a precedent. 

' As to Leasee for Years, or other Chattel 

Interests. 

The husband and wife are possessed in right 
of the wife, and, except as to estates or inter- 
ests settled by the husband, or by the husband 
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and wife on t^ir marriage, by way of provision 
for her, and whether such interests be legal, or 
ns it should seem equitable, x the husband alone 
may bind the interest of his wife by lease^ 
assignme«i, or surrender; by reference to arbi- 
tration, and an award thereon, by forfeiture; 
by bankruptcy ; or by judgment and execution 
against him. But he cannot dispose of her 
chattels real by will or testamentary disposi- 
tion; nor bind his wife's interest by a mere 
charge, as an annuity, &c. 1 Inst. 351 b. or by 
a judgment without execution ; but his contract 
to sell will be an equitable alienation, Stead v. 
Qraghy 9 Mod. 42. And if the wife should 
survive the husband, the term, so far as it sImU 
not have been aliened or forfeited by the husband, 
will remain with the wife, 1 Inst. 351 a; but if the 
husband should survive, it will, whether legal 
or equitable, remain with him, ji^re mantis and 
consequently without letters of administration 
to be obtained of her effects. Alleyn 15 ; 1 Roll. 
Abr. 345, 1. 40. 

It is observable, however, that if the wife 
have a possibility of a term, (Wing. Max. 213, 
pi. 13; 10 Rep. 51 a; 1 Inst. 46 b. 351 a; 
9 Mod. 104,) which cannot by any means vest 
in the husband during coverture^ the husband^s 
release, or other disposition^ will not affect her ; 
but he and his wife together may bind this 
possibility by a fine, sur concesserunt. Nor can 
he alone alien a term settled for the separate 
use of the wife, or a term which is settled on 

z 4 
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their marriage as a provision for her, as di^^ 
tinguished from a settlement by a former 
husband. Sir Edward Turners case, 1 Vern. 7 ; 
Withams case, 1 Inst. 350 b. 

On the contrary, she may act on a term 
settled for her separate use, as if she were a 
feme sole^ as far as she is made a feme sole by 
the trusts declared in her favor; and she jointly 
with her husband may by a fine alien a term 
settled for her benefit on her marriage. 

Lord Alvanley doubted whether the husband 
could dispose of the trust of a term which he 
had in right of his wife; but the authorities, 
as far as there is any decision on the point, 
are in favor of the husband, with the exceptions 
already noticed. 

Chattel interests by extent, by elegit, and 
similar interests, fall under the like consideration 
as terms of years, and are equally at the disposal 
of the husband as terms for years. 1 Inst. 351. 

When a woman at her marriage has the right 
only to a term, the right will not survive to the 
husband, but belong to her representatives, 
1 Inst. 351 a. 

So a lease by the husband alone, when he 
has a term in right of his wife, will bind the 
wife, Young v. Radford^ Hob. 3 ; 1 Inst. 46 b. 
JVingates Max. 213, pi. 13. 

The rent, if any be reserved by him, will 
belong to him and his executors or administra- 
tors, 1 Inst. 46 b. ; and if he die in the life- time 
the wife, without any further disposition of the 
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teriDi the rent will belong to his representatives, 
and the reversion expectant on the under lease 
will belong to the surviving wife, ibid. Wingate^s 
Maxims^ 213, pi. 12. 

Had the husband and wife joined in the lease, 
then the rent would have been incident to the 
reversion, as well after the death as during the 
life of the husband, and would have belongedx 
to the wife, ibid. pi. 15. 

Suppose the husband to mortgage the term 
of the wife, these distinctions arise : 

1st. If the equity of redemption be reserved 
to the husband and wife^ the equity would 
belong to them. 

2d. If they joined in the mortgage, the 
equity of redemption would then also belong 
to them. 

But if the husband alone make the mortgage^ 
and reserve the equity of redemption to himself ^ 
then the wife will be excluded ; sed quare. 

Also, if the husband alone assign the terod, 
subject to a condition, and enter for the con- 
dition broken during the coverture^ the husband 
will be again possessed in right of bis wife as 
before ; and the wife being the survivor may 
be entitled, 1 Roll. Abridg. 340, 1. 45—50. 

But if the husband die before the condition 
is broken, his executors, &c. must enter for 
breeu^h of the condition, and will hold dis^- 
charged of the title of the wife. Wmgate*B 
Maxims 213, pi. 13. 
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In this case the law is different as to freehold 
estates, in reference to the learning of discon- 
tinuance, 1 Inst. 336 b ; Litt. sect. 632. 

And if the husband alone, or the husband 
and wife, mortgage the whole term, and the 
husband take back the term to himself alone, 
by re-iassignment, the state of the title will be 
altered at law, and the wife cannot, either at 
law or in equity, assert a title to the term, even 
though she should be the survivor. 

When the husband regains the term by force 
of a condition, his old title revives. Young v. 
B/idford^ Hob. 3 ; while a re-assignment gives 
him the term at law under a new title ; and the 
wife caimot assert any equity to control the 
legal title. 

These distinctions, though drawn on very 
mature consideration, are to be received with 
great caution. 

Another exception is to be noticed ; the term 
of a wife will not vest in a husband, being an 
-alien J so as to forfeit to the crown, Theobald v. 
Duffyy 9 Mod. 102, yet the crown will, it is 
apprehended, be entitled to the pernancy of the 
profits during the coverture. 1 Inst. 351 a. 

In shorty the act of law does not vest any 
reid property in an ahen ; and therefore an alien 
cannot be tenant in dower, or by the curtesy, 
or become possessed of a term in right of the 
^fe. 1 Ventr. 417- Actus legis nemini fadt 
injuriamy is the maxim. . 
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As to personal Chattels and ChoseB in Action. 

Personal chattels in the possession of the 
wife become the absolute property of the hus- 
band on the marriage, or as soon afterwards 
as the property in them is acquired, and that 
property is accompanied by possession. 1 Inst. 
351 a. 

Com sown by the husband on the lands of 
the wife, whether freehold, copyhold, or chat- 
ties real, which he has in her right, will belong 
to the surviving husband ; or if he die . in her 
life-time, to his personal representatives. 

This proposition seems to flow from the law 
respecting emblements. 

But if the husband and wife wcejoint^tenants^ 
6T tenants by entireties of the lands, then the 
corn growing on the land at his death will 
belong to the survivor of the husband and wife. 
Wingate's Maxims 211, pi. 1. The rule in this 
instance is, coedit solo. 

Choses in action, as legacies, money due on 
bond, judgment, and the like, must be sued 
for in the joint names of the husband and wife, 
unless the bond be given to the wife during 
coverture, or to the husband and wife jointly. 
In the excepted cases, the husband may dis- 
affirm the contract as far as it is in favor of the 
wife, and bring the action in his own name. 
Beavor v. Lane^ 2 Mod. 217; 4 Term Rep. 617; 
and cases there cited. 
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The case in Levinzj part 3, 403, Howell y. 
MainCi which assumes that the husband alone 
may bring an action on the bond given to his 
wife alone, seems to be a solitary case ; and 
it is difficult to understand the principle on 
which it was decided ; for how caij a hus- 
band, consistently with any principle of law, 
disaffirm the contract, and at the same time 
maintain an action upon it. He could not 
treat a grant to his wife as a grant to him- 
self ; and there is the same reason against 
his treating a bond to his wife as a bond to 
himself To justify the decision, the principle 
must b^ carried to the extent that the husband 
can by law derive a title to sue in his own 
name under a bond to his wife, and must 
agree to the bond, as the means of supporting 
the title in himself to the benefit of the bond. 
Then this case will stand on the ground 
of acceptance J or agreement, while the case of 
a bond to the husband and wife during cover- 
ture is sustainable, on the ground, that the 
husband may disagree to the bond as far as it 
is in favor of the wife, and accept it as far as 
it is a bond to himself, and may declare upon 
the instrument as a bond to himself alone, 
Ankerstein v. Clarke^ 4 Term Rep. 6lG. 

Even choses an action, &c. may be released 
by the husband alone, and a payment to him 
will be a good discharge. Nor is it incumbent 
on the husband, when he has a legal remedy for 
the debt, to make any settlement or provision 
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on the mfe; but unless the money shall be 
released by the husband, or paid to him, or 
unless the right shall be changed, (as in the 
case of an award, ordering the money to be 
paid to the husband, or judgment recovered by 
him alone,) the interest of the husband, as hus- 
band, will determine on his death ; or if his 
wife die in his life-time, then on her death ; and 
if the wife survive the husband, the choses in 
action will belong to her, and will be sueable 
for by her alone. 

If the husband survive the wife, then these 
chases in action will belong to her personal re- 
presentative, and the husband may take them 
as such ; but then they must be appUed in a due 
course of administration, and consequently in 
discharge of the debts, if any, owing by the 
wife, under contracts made by her while sole. 

This is universally the rule as to the legid 
right ; but the equitable right may be varied by 
contract ; and for this reason, if the husband 
make a settlement on his wife, in consideration 
of her portion, and the husband or wife die 
before the portion is reduced into possession, 
this agreement will give to the husband's repre- 
sentatives a right in equity to receive the wife's 
portion ; Adams v. Cote, Cases T. Talb. 168. So 
also, if the wife have a separate estate in these 
choses in action she will be considered as 3, feme 
sole, as far as she is made a feme sole by the 
term or nature of the trust in her favor ; and 
though the husband may release a chose in 
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action of fab wife, or the money due tp ber may 
be safely paid to him, neither he, nor any person 
daiming under him by actual assignment^ nor 
by operation of law, as assignees under a com- 
mission of bankrupt, can compel the payment 
of the wife's portion from trustees, except in the 
case in which the husband is a purchaser of his 
wife's portion, without making a settlement on 
his wife by way of portion for her. 

This head of equitable jurisdiction is now 
branched into a great variety of distinctions, 
and the learning on the subject will be found in 
Bridg. Tbes. title Baron and Feme ; Mr. Car's 
notes to P. JVms. and Fonblanques Treatise of 
Equity. On the same subject there are several 
important cases in the Reports of Mr. Vesey* 

The preceding observations have been applied 
to chattels, &c. belonging to the wife in her 
own right ; but she may have chattels, &c. in 
her character of executrii or administratrix. 
These chattels, while they remain in specie, and 
also choses in action of the deceased, will be- 
long to the wife if she survive ; and if she die 
in the life-time of her husband, to the personal 
representatives of the person to whom she is ex- 
ecutrix or administratrix ; but during the cover- 
ture the husband alone may assign or surrender 
the term which the wife hath as executrix, &c. 
or may release or receive money due on choses 
in action of the person whom she represents. 

As to attainted persons^ aliens and others^ 
who are under similar liabilities, and as to 
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bankrupts^ &c. the more conveinient arrange^ 
ment will be to consider their condition, and 
connection with titles, in a subsequent part of 
die work. To discuss the, subjects fully or use- 
fuUj in this place, would interrupt that investi^ 
gation of title which is the immediate object of 
tbis part of the work. 

It is necessary only to observe in this place, 
that a defect may exist in the title, because it 
is derived under a person attainted, an alien, a 
bankrupt, &c. 

The nature and extent of that defect will be 
a subject for future discussion. 

These disabilities may be considered as per^ 
sanalj or in respect of the person, or of crime, 
or of forfeiture. 

Of Tenants for Life, 

Other disabilities, or, more correctly, the 
want of ability, may arise from the nature and 
extent of the estate of the party. 

The rules are nemo potest plus juris in aUum^ 
transferre quam ipse habet. Qui non habet ilh 
wm dot. 

Therefore, if ^ be a tenant for life he can- 
not, at least rightfully, convey any greater 
interest than for his life. 

Acts done under powers or authorities are* 
governed by other rules. 

He may also devest the estates in remainder 
or reversion by a tortious alienation, and incur 
a forfeiture of his estate. 
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^tlhanfs caie, 1 Rep. 14, tiiat a recovery suffered 
by a person who had an estate for life, with t^ 
mainder to him in tail, after interposed estates 
of inheritance, was a forfeiture. The contrary, 
however, was held in Smilh v- Clifford, 4 Term 
Rep. p. 738 ; but it is very questionable ivhether 
the last case will be followed. 

Also a feoffment, or fine, by a tenant for life^ 
will amount to a forfeiture of his life estate, 
although he has a remainder in tail or in fee, . 
as often as there ve interposed estates between 
the estate for life and estate of inheritance of 
the grantor. Pelham-n case, 1 Rep. 14. 

When tenant for life^ and the owner of the 
first estate of inheritancB, join in a feoffbnent^ 
fine, or recovery, this feoffment;, &c. will be a 
rightful assurance* It will operate merely to 
pass the several estates of the respective gran- 
tors^ under the former title. It wiU not give a 
new title depending on a new seisin; 1 Inati 
302 a; Bredan's case, 1 Rep. 76; Bro. Abr. 
Descent, pi. 64 ; and the like doctrine extends 
to husband and wife, when the wife -• is tei^ant 
for Hfe, and the husband is tentfnt in tail of 4:he 
Ae first estate in . remainder ; Peck v. Chmnel^ 

Gra.EKz.827. 

Even when a tenant for life enfeoffs a pers<!m 
who has a remainder^ after a mesnef estate- ^f 
inheritance, this feoffment will > devest the an- 
cient seisin, ahd give a fee-simple)- depending 
on a new seisin ; (first redolutioi^ m Cbudleigh's 
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ease, 1 Rep. 140 ;) and even when* tenant, for 
life, and the owner under such remote remainder 
expectant on prior estates of inheritance, join in 
a feoffment, this feoffment will pass a fee- 
simple, by devesting the seisin, as it depends on 
the former estate. 

The effect of a feoffment by tenant for life 
is to give a fee to his alienee. The fee, how- 
ever, never was in him. For that reason his 
widow cannot be ddwable even of the seisin 
acquired by the feoffment, 1 Roll. Abr. 676. Jn 
this particular there is a distinction between 
tenant for life on the one hand, and tenant for 
years, and tenant at will. On the other hand, 
the points are to be adduced for the sake of the 
distinction ; for when tenant for years, or at will, 
makes a feoffment, and thereby passes a fee, the 
feoffee is by estoppel precluded from denying 
the title of the wife of the feoffor to be endowed. 
See 3 Hen. IV. 6 a ; 1 Inst. 31b; and Hale's 
nbte,'ibid. Mosely v. Taylor ^ sir Wm. Jones, 317; 
and Bro. Abr. Disseisin, pi. 76. The distinctions 
are collected in the Essay on Estates, chap. 
Dower, p. 555. 

This learning is more important, and for ^hat 
reason has invited more discussion, because 
maiiy titles proceed from a person who supposes 
himself to be tepant in tail, while in point of 
ikct and of laW he is merely tenapt for life ; 
and a title thtis, circumstanced, is to be con- 
sidered as a defective titles iintil all persons 
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who are concerned in interest have released or 
confirmed the title, or are barred by the statute 
of limitations) or by nonclaim on a fine with 
proclamations. This is one. of the ^ many in* 
stances in which the title will be defective, 
although the deeds appear to carry on the 
evidence Ojf .the title with ease,, or without 
difficulty. 

The consequence of this species of disseisin is, ^ 
that the former fee-isimple, including the several , 
estates derived out of the same, is changed into . 
a right of entry, and there is a new estate under 
a new title. Thus, the remainder-men or re- 
versioners, instead of having a seisin or estate^ , 
will not have any other interest than a right of. 
entry, which eventually may be turned into a 
right of action, either by the. statutes of limita-. 
tion, or by a descent which tolls the entry, or . 
hy warranty ; and these remainder-men or rever- ^ 
sioners, until they have restored their seisin, 
cannot either grant or convey to a stranger, or , 
make a will under their ownership ; though they . 
may bind themselves by estoppel, or may release , 
to the terre-tenant ; being either the freeholder^ 
or aay person who has an estate in romidnder 
or reversion, or may confirm his title ; and various . 
other consequences will be induced, as will ap- , 
pear from the general learning advanced on this . 
subject in the argument ofGoodright v. Forrester ^ , 
1 Taunton, p. 578. Other observations will be., 
added on this point in considering the several^ 
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Species of disseisih, and the consequences fol- 
lowing the disseisin. 

And Ivhen a tehdnt in tail conveys by lease 
and release, bargain and sale, grant, or any 
other mode, not operating as a discontinuance, 
or as a bar, his assignee will have merely an 
estate to continue as long as there shall be 
issue inheritable to the estate tail, Machel v. 
Clarke, 2 Lord Raym- 778. 

So when the estate of a person is defeasible 
by a condition, or determinable by a collateral 
limitation, the estate of his assignee will be 
determinable in like manner till his estate is 
by release, confirmation, or some other mode, 
discharged from the defeasible or determinable 
quality. 

But tenant in fee-simple has an unlimited 
power of alienation, except in particular cases^ 
referrible to the person, as ecclesiastics seised 
in right of their church, &c. And as an ex- 
ception, or as seeming to be an exception, to 
the rule already noticed, it is to be observed, 
that tenant in tail, having the immediate free- 
hold, or with the concurrence of the freeholder, 
may, by a common recovery, alien his estate 
tail in the same manner as if he were seised of 
the estate in fee out of which his estate tail is 
derived. 

So that if the person who created the estate 
tail was seised in fee-simple, the tenant in tail 
may convey the fee-simple J and if the person who 
created the estate tail had a determinable fee, 
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or a fee subject to a coiiditi<Hi> he may tontey 
the fee, subject to the like detenninable or 
defeasible quality. See first rolume oiFractjce 
of Conveyancings P- 2. 

In this place also it may be observed, that 
if to the estate tail itself there are annexed any 
collateral determinations or conditions, the 
tenant in tail may, by a common recoyeryy dis- 
charge his estate from these collateral gualities. 
See Benson v. Scott, 1 Mod. 108 ; Pflge v. Hay" 
ward, 2 Salk. 570; Driver v. Edgar ^ Cowp,3795 
Gulliver v. Ashby, 1 Burr. 1929. 

Another rule flowing as a deduction from the 
one already noticed, is, with the exceptions 
which have been stated, cessante ttatu primi-- 
tivo cessat atque derivativus. 

Therefore, if A be tenant for life, and he 
demise for ninety -nine years, this estate, uiJes» 
confirmed by the person in remainder or rever-: 
sion, will determine on the death of ^. 

The like observation is applicable to a lease, 
or any other estate granted by a person having 
a particular or defeasible estate* Therefore, 
if tenant for years grant a rent charge to A- for 
life, A will have a chattel interest for so many 
years as he shall live* 

So if tenant for life grant to another, s^nd 
the heirs of his body, the grantee will have an 
^tate of freehold, and not of inheritance ; and 
the heirs of the body will be special occupaQts, 
and not within the protection of th^ statute, 
de donifs^ 
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Bot the rule is applicable only to the deter* 

mination of the original estate, by its regular 

imd {proper expirajtion ; for the derivative estate 

will not be defeated by the surrender or for^ 

fdture of the roriginal estate^ . 

But when the * original estate . determineji 
according to the terms or nature of its limita-* 
tioB, or is defeated by a condition, in conse* 
(juence of tlie act of the party, the determmation 
of the original -estate \f ill . involve in it the 
determination of the derivative estate* 
. Thus, xi A be tenant during her widowhood^ 
her estate, and consequently the estate of her 
lessee, will determine hy her marriage. 

This is equally the case, if she be tenant for 
life^ with a condition to defeat her estate on' 
marriage, and she marry, and advantage is 
taken of the condition. 

Also, if A he parson of a church, and lease 
the glebe or tithes^ the estate of his lessee will 
be determined by his resignation, cession, or 
any- otibter cause, by .which he ceases to be 
parson, as well as by his death. 

It is observable also, that when a person 
iias several estates, and makes a lease, or grants 
an estate, or executes a conveyance, the lease. 
, or estate so grsmted will be derived out of the 
several estates; so that the estate granted by 
this lease or conveyance may cease as to one 
estate, and continue as tol another iestate. Thus 
Ai% tenant for Hfe, remainder to JB in tail, 
remaiisder to ^ in fee, and A leases for one • 
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thousand years ; this lease will be derited 
out of the estate for life^ and estate in fee ; and 
fwhen A dies the lease will be determined in 
xespect of the estate for life, and the lease will, 
in respect of the fee, commence in possession on 
the death of tenant in tail without issue ; but 
in the mean time the remainder in fee, and con^r 
consequently the term for years derived out 
of this estate in fee, may be defeated by a 
common recovery suffered by tenant in tail. 

And although A and B had suffered a common 
recovery in A's life-time, the term would have 
been barred, so far as it depended on the 
remainder in fee. 

- So if ^ had been the owner of the estate tail, 
the lease would have been good as against the 
tenant in tail daring his seisin, but voidable by 
the issue in tail, unless barred. And though the 
lease had been avoided by the issue in tail,, it 
would have remained good as to the. remainder 
in fee, unless or until it was barred. 
' So a derivative estate, as a lease, or even a 
conveyance, may be good as to one person, and 
void or voidable as to another person. Of this 
the instances already given may be propounded 
as examples* 

: So also if A being married to a woman who 
has a title of dower, make a lease or conveyance, 
such lease or conveyance is good as against 
bim and his heirs, but is voidable as against 
the wife ; and if. she, in respect of her dower, 
avoid the lease or the conveyance, she suspends 
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the operation of the lease or conveyance in pdint 
of enjoyment, during the continuance of her 
estate in do\rer, and not wholly defeat it. 

For the lease or conveyance will continue, in 
point of estate, even as to the third part, or the 
particular lands of which the wife is endowed; 
and the right of possession will be revived on 
the determination of the estate of the wife. 

These and the like points will be found par- 
ticularly useful in applying the law to actual 
practice in considering the state of titles. 

Of Tenants in Tail. 

In regard to tenants in tail, there is the 
peculiarity, that by a common recovery duly 
suffered a . tenant in tail may enlarge his. tstabb 
tail into a fee-simple, provided the donor of the 
estate tail had a fee-simple. See first volume of 
Practice of Ctmveyancingj p. 1, and by that 
means give certainty of duration to an estate 
previously uncertain in that particular; and 
render absolute, and indefinite, an estate which 
was determinable. 

This learning is of infinite importance. Oc^ 
casions involving its application are of daily 
occurrence. It is the subject of all others of 
most general utility, because involved in the 
greatest nicety. Some of the many distinctions 
which most frequently demand attention in die 
consideration of titles may with propriety be 
noticed in this place. 
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The tracts formerly pu)>lisbed .00 cross 
mainders, and alienations by tenants in tail^ 
(tracts which will be re-published in the intended 
edition of the Essay on the Quantity of Estates,) 
yiiHl materially assist the study of the subject 
to be now discussed. . . 
; Conveyances by tenants in tgA must be 
divided into, 

1st. Conveyances which are . nghtf^U and 
conveyances .which are tortious or .wrongful. 

2dly, Conveyances which do, and convey-* 
ances which do not, bar the issue in tail, and 

3dly. Conveyanc^^ wbicb do^, and convey- 
ances which do not, bar the persons having 
estates in remainder, or reversion expectant on 
an. estate J:ail, and conditions and, collateral 
lioGutations annexed to :the estate tail. . 

..Innocent or rightful conveyances by.a.tenant 
in tail are good as against himself. In some 
cases they are good against .his issue ; in other 
instances they are voidable.,by.*the. .lai^iie^iQ 
taiL Leases .for years, coaveyances by lease 
and release, or by grant, or by bargain and 
sale, or by release or confirmation in enlarge 
ment of an estate, are rightful conveyances^ 
except when a warranty is annexed to the con* 
veyance ; and a discontinuance is effected by 
reason of the warranty, as the means of render- 
ing the warranty efficient. 

But a lease for years, granted by .tenant in 
tail, or a conveyance from him^ by lease amL 
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release,, bargsun and s^le, by girant or ccm- 
finnadoD, will d^termipe withf the estate tail^ 
whenever ijiat estate shall determine. 

But if the estate tml become a feensipi^ple^ 
then these, leases and oth)3r conveyances will 
receive extension or confirmation by the chaoee 
in the quality , or by, the extensiop, of the estate 
tail into a fee-simple. > 

In the invaluable bpok on Tepures, Littleton 
supposed that a tenant in tail was^ for all the 
purposes of alienation, merely a tenant for |^e^ 
afiid that l^e grantee of tenant in tail wpujd 
have merely an estate of freehold for the life of 
tenant in tail, and not^an estate of inhentaojpe. 
IMtletm, sec. 612, 613, 630. 

This is one of the very few errors to be fopnd 
in that book which de^rvedly acquired so hi^ 
a degree of reputation. This error was adopted 
and followed in the case of Tooke v. G^asic^ky 
1 Sand. Rep. 250. 

It is rather extraordinary tibat the judg^e^ 
who decided Tooke y. Glasscock had not brought 
the real point of Seympurs case, (lORep.QOf) to 
their recollection. In Seymours case, one of the 
resolutions was, that the wife of a bargainee of 
tenant in tail was dowable. Hence it is obvious^ 
then, that the court considered the bargainee tt> 
have an estate of inheritance, and not a mere 
estate of freehold. For a woman is not<iowafole 
of an estate for life or lives, though it be trans* 
missible by special occupiancy to heirs, or heirs 
of the body. 
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The profession, however, ought to rejoice at 
the decision in Glasscock v. Tooke^ since it led 
to the discussion which took place in Macheli 
V. ClarkCj 2 Lord Raym. 778, and called forth the 
elaborate judgment pronounced by Lord Chief 
Justice HoU in that case; a case which is now 
th^ leading and prominent authorif?)r in questions 
of this nature. 

The result is, that every cbmeyctnce by a 
tienant in tail, either by bargain and sale, grant 
or release, gives a base fee commensurate with 
the estate tail, lAtt. § 618, 1 Inst. 332 a. And 
every lease, or other partial interest, being an 
estate in the land, or other subject c^ entail, 
granted by tenant in tail, and which gives an 
interest derived out of the estate tail, will be 
good against the issue in tail, or voidable by 
them, according to circumstances. 

When tenant in tail conveys by a wrongful 
or tortious alienation, he does not convey by 
virtue of his ownership as tenant in tail, but iie 
conveys by virtue of a power confided to him 
by law. His tortious alienation is termed a 
discontinuance ; and this word ^^ discontinuance'' 
emphatically describes the effect which is pro- 
duced by this species of alienation. A discon-p* 
tinuance is the cesser of the title under the 
estate tail, and the commencement of a title 
under a new and wrongful seisin. It causes a 
suspension of the title under the testate tail, 
and gives a new estate by force of the alienation. 
In short, it produces an estate depending on a 
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new title; diseontinaes the estate under the 
ancient title, and giyes commencement to a* 
new tide; by creating a new estate in fee*simple« 
The consequences produced by a discontinuance 
will illustrate these observations. 

If tenant in tail lease for his own life, or if 
he make a grant by deed of grant, or by lease- 
s^nd release, or by bargain and sale, for the life 
of another person, he still retains his old estate 
tail,, and has a reversion in respect of that, 
estate, 1 Inst. 332 a. b. 

So when he makes a lease by virtue of a. 
power y or by virtue of the enabling statute of 
32 Hen. VIII. c. 28, for three lives, he still re^ 
tains a reversion by force of his estate tail. 

But when he discontinues, by making a lease 
with livery for the life of a stranger, or for three 
lives; or when he discontinues by making a gift, 
in tail by livery or by fine, he acquires a new 
reversion by force, of the discontinuance. He 
will be seised of this reversion, as under a new. 
title, and not under his seisin of the estate, 
tail. 

• * 

So if he take back an estate tail to himself 
under the discontinuance, either by means of 
a conveyance to uses, or by means of a convey- 
ance and reconveyance, this will be an estate 
tail depending on a new title, and not the 
ancient estate tail. 

Hence many of the decisions in the old books 
arising from the difference between a common, 
recovery suffered with a single or with, a double, 
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voucher; and hence, in part, the reason for 
which, in modern practice, recoveries with 
double voucher are preferred to recoveries with 
Single voucher ; for when a man comes in on 
the voucher, in a common recovery, he is sup- 
posed to come in by virtue of all estates of 
which he is, or of which he and his ancestors 
ever were, seised ; and therefore a dormant en- 
tail will be barred by the voucher of the person 
entitled under that entail. But when a man 
comes in as tenant in a recovery, and vouches 
over, no estate tail will be barred, except that 
identical estate of which he is actually seised at 
the time when the recovery was suffered against 
him as tenant. 

Hence another diflerence ; a recovery in 
which tenant in tail is vouched, and vouches 
over, will be a bar to all estates of which he ir 
seised in reversion, or remainder, or which he 
hath in point of right or title : while a recovery 
suffered against tenant in tail, as tenant to the 
writ of entry ^ will not bar any estate tail, except 
the identical estate tail of which he is actually 
seisedi and ^vhich confers the right to the im- 
mediate freehold. It will not even bar an estate 
tail of which he is seised in remainder expectant 
in a remote degree on his own estate of freehold. 
If He had the estate tail immediately expectant 
on his estate for life, then the life estate would 
have ceased by merger, and he would be seised 
of the freehold by force of his estate tail, and' 
be competent to suffer a recovery even as tenant, 
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9ohBL$ tb bar ^ the, estate tail and remainders by 
his voucher as tenant. 

It is ako to be observed, that a discontinuance 
cannot be made by any person in respect of ani 
estate tail, unless he be seised, in fact or in law, 
by force of the estate tail; nor unless the estate 
tail confer the right to the immediate freehold. 

A person who has an estate tail in remainder 
or reversion, after an estate of freehold, or 
a right to an estate tail, cannot discohtinue 
the tail. Litt. sect. 618 ; 1 Inst. 332 a. But a 
perison who has a reversion of lands expectant on 
a lelise for years may discontinue, 1 Ihst. 332 b. 

The coAsequenoe of adii^continuance, while it 
continues in force, is, that the issue in tail, oi* 
the reversioner or r6fliainder-man, cannot, unless 
remitted, make an^actual entry, or maintain an 
ejectment; nor ctm; while the discontinuanc0 
remaiAs in operation, make any grant, trimsfer, 
or disposition by deed or will. The person' 
who has the right nmst proceed by formedtmj 
which is the real action, and emphatically termed 
the wfil of right of those who claim lilider an 
estate tail, or -a- reversion or rem^ainder ex- 
p^tant' oh an'eSfete tail ; or he m^Bt release his 
irtierest to the pelf siota ^ who has the seisin or 
estate, or bind it by estoppel. 

To coni^titttte a discontinuance there must 
be a wrongful act, and the Abridgments atld 
Digests which contain the head Discontinuance; 
should be cohsiiited for the p'uipose of learning 
those distiilctions by which a wrongful, may btt 
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distinguished from a rightful, atienatioii Jrj^. 
tenant in tail. 

The chap. Discontinuance, in CokeJJtt. mil 
also be highly useful to the complete under- 
standings of this learning ; and to read the 
chapter on Remitter in Coke on Littleton will 
greatly conduce to enlarge the fund of 4iseful 
knowledge, and to show the instances in wliich 
the mere act of law will redress the wrong ; and 
by its operation revive the seisin under the: 
estate tail. . 

To enlarge on all these niceties would require 
a volume instead of a few short observations. 

A feoflfment; a fine with or without proclama- 
tions ; a common recovery, not duly suffered, 
as distinguished from a recovery duly sufiered/ 
and operating as a bar ; and also a warranty- 
annexed to some particular species of convey-.^ 
ance, are the wrongful assurances . by which 
discontinuances may be affected. 

A lease and release, and a fine as parts of ther 
same assurance, may also create a discontinue.- 
ance. Doe ex dem. Odiame v. Whitehead^ 2 Burr. 
704. But a lease and release, as a distinct con-, 
veyance, and a subsequent fine by way of 
further assurance, will not cause a discontinu- 
ance. Seymour's case, 10 Rep. 25. 

It is also worthy of notice, that when the dis- 
continuance is effected by a particular, estate, 
as by a lease for lives, this discontinuance may, 
be enlarged ; but unless it be enlarged, either- 
in fi^e or in tail, to the same or to.anotbert 
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person, the iliscontinuance will cease ivith the 
determination of the particular estate which was 
tfie cause of the discontinuance, though it-lbe 
after the death of the tenant- in tail ; and the 
tatllB under the estate tail will be immediately 
revived: Litt. sect. 632 ; 1 Inst. 333' a; Gilb. 
Ten. 121. 

On the other hand, a discontinuance bj a 
particular estate may be enlarged by a grant 
of the new reversion, Litt. § 629, 630, either 
in tail or in fee. Ibid. 

Fkies with' proclamations, and cominon reco* 
veiies duly sufiered, are the ordinary mieans 
by which the issue in tail may be barred. They 
may also be barred by the provisions of particu- 
lar acts' of parliament ; as by bargain and sale 
under . the land-ta^ acts, and by statutes con-* 
cerning bankrupts. 

They may also be barred by the lineal 
warranty, with assets of tenant in tail in pos^ 
session, or by the collateral warranty of tenant 
in tail in possession, with or without assets; 
Formerly they might have been barred by 
lineal or collateral warranty, although the tenant 
ill tail had not been the tenant in tail ia.pos-: 
session, u e. having the immediate freehold ' by 
force of the estate tail. 

• It- is by force of the statute of 4 and 5 Ann. 
e. l6, for the amendment of the lawj that tenants 
in tail are restrained from barring the issue in 
tail by collateral warranty, except when dmy are 
^ants of an estate in tail in possession; and 
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consequently competent to suffer a valid 
recovery. 

. The issue in tail may also be bound by 
leases, jointures, and other estates, &c. granted 
by force of a power in the deed creating the 
entail. They may also be bound by lesises 
made pursuant to the provisions of the enabling 
statute of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 

In all cases of powers duly pursued, the inhe* 
ritaace may desceud to the issue, subject to the 
estates and charges created under the power, 
and the issue will be entitled to the rents 
reserved by such leases, &c. 

Unless the issue are bound or barred by tbe 
assurances of tenant in tail, it will be to be 
considered, whether the assurance be void or 
voidable only, as against the heiis in t«J. 

Most assurances are voidable onlv, and of 
course, the issue must enter, or claim^ to avoid 
»uch assurances. For when the assurances are 
voidable only, each succeeding heir in tail, 
under the entail, may give confirmation to the 
assurance as agsunst himself. 
: A title which is defective, or voidable as 
against the issue in teiX^ may also become good 
against all the heirs in tail by a fine with procla- 
mations duly levied ; and against them, and the 
persons entitled in reversion and remainder, by 
a common recovery, duly suffered, by the tenant 
in tail, or heir in tail for the time being* 

If tenant in tail make a lease for years, or for 
kves, without being warranted by any power. 
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Of make a settlement by lease and release, 
without fine or common recovery, this lease or 
settlement will be voidable by his issue ; but if 
afterwards a fine be levied, with proclamations, 
or a common recovery be duly sufFered, either 
by the lessor or settler, or even by the heir in 
tail, before he has avoided the lease or settle- 
ment, the lease or settlement will be affirmed, 
even although there was not any intention to 
give validity to the same. See Cheney v. Hall^ 
AmbL Rep. 526; StapeUon v. Stapelton^ 1 Atk. 2 ; 
and Doe dem. Shilstan v. Mead, 3 Burr. 1703, 

All these cases, and many others of the same 
class^ proceed on the ground that the estate 
granted by the lease, or the estate limited by 
the settlement, is derived out of the estate 
tail ; and as soon as the estate tail is dis- 
charged from the rights of the issue under the 
statute de danii, the lessee, or person claiming 
under the settlement, will have a good title 
against the issue* And, notwithstanding the 
rule cessante statu primitivo^ 8fC. and notwith- 
standing a grant by a tenant in tail, by lease 
and release, passes only a base fee, yet this 
base fee may be converted into a fee-simple, 
by a common recovery afterwards sufFered by 
the donee, or by the heir, when heir under the 
entail. 

Beaumont s case, 9 Rep. 138, and Baker, v. 
WtUiSy Cro . Car. 476, are cases of importance 
to the subject now under consideration ; and 
when properly understood, will illustrate the 
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learning respecting the bar of issue under an 
entail. 

In this instance, (for both cases arose on the 
same gift in different stages of the title,) the gift 
was to two persons, and the heirs of their bodies, 
and a fine with proclamations was levied by 
one of them ; and it was declared that the fine 
barred the issue in tail ; and yet it left to the 
other ancestor her full ownership. 

But this ownership was, by the operation of 
the fine, changed from an estate tail into a base 
fee, descendible to the heirs general in exclusion 
of the heirs in tail; and yet it should seem that 
the donee under the entail retained the power 
of suffering a common recovery, and of barring 
the remainder or reversion expectant on the 
estate tail. See Errington v. Errington^ 2 
Bulstr. 42. ] 

It was agreed that the issue might take by 
descent, under the rules of the common law, 

ft 

although they were by the operation of the fine 
excluded from taking per fomnam doni under 
the entail. 

As a caution against mistake, it is to be 
observed, that the gift was to two persons 
(being husband and wife,) and the heirs of 
their bodies, and they took by entireties; 
«o that they were neither joint-tenants, nor 
tenants in common; and neither of them could 
alien to the prejudice of the other of them : and 
yet, under the comprehensive terms of the 
Btatutp of proclamations of fines, 4 Hen. VIL 
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c. 24, one of them might alien by fine with 
proclamations^ so as to bar the heirs under 
the entail. 

In examining the effect of fines with pro- 
clamations, with reference to the issue in tail, 
the language of the statutes of 4 Hen. VII. c. 2^4, 
and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 36, must be cohsulted. 
* The rules of the common law are not of 
any avail, as a guide to ascertain the effect of 
assurances by persons claiming under gifts in 
tail, and levying fines with proclamations. The 
cases which have received the determination 
under these statutes are the only authorities 
which can be safely relied on for understanding 
the effect of these statutes. 

Sheppard's Touchstone, chap. Fines ; Cruise's 
EsSay on Fines, chap. 10; and the Treatise 
on Con/veyicmcingy Vol. I. p. 220, will afford to 
the student a general outline of the cases which 
have been decided under the construction of 
these stiatutes.' ' ' 

. All grants, or innocent conveyances from tenant 
in tail, will pass estates to determine on the 
death of tenant in tail, and the failure of his 
issue inheritable under the entail. 

As against* the persons in remainder or re- 
version, assurances ' of this description will not 
produce any effect whatever. 

The remainder-man or rieversioner will con-^' 
tinue iA tJie seisin of his reversion or remainder ; 
and oft thie determination of his estate tail,' 
and consequently in the al Hence of a common 
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recovery, the person, having the reversion or 
remainder will be entitled to enter into^ and to 
take the possession of, the lands. 

And even a lease for lives, under the enabling 
statute of 32 Hen.VIIL c. 28, is to be considered 
as derived out of the estate tail, and it will deter-^ 
mine as soon as the estate tail i^aJl determine. 

But an estate derived under a power, in a 
settlement by the owner of the fee*simple, and 
given to tenant in tail, will, unless the contrary 
be stipulated, continue after the determination 
of the efttate tail* Still, however, the remainder 
or reversion will be a continuing seisin or estate, 
subject to and expectant on the estate tail 
while it continues; and afterwards subject to 
and expectant on the particular estate granted 
by virtue of the power ; and in reference to the 
estate created by virtue of the power> will he, 
or be c^ the nature of, a reversion * 

And in this place it may again be noticed, 
that a lease for lives, granted by tenant in tail, 
and warranted by the statute of 32 Hen. VIIL 
c. 28, will not be a discontinuance, so as to 
devest or discontinue the e3tate tail, or the 
remainder or reversion, 1 Inst. 333 a* 

On the other hand, when tenant in tail, seised 
of the freehold by force of the entail, does, by 
lease with livery of seisin, or by feoflfment or 
fine, with or without proclamations, or common 
recovery, grant an estate to continue beyond 
bis own life, this conveyance will have the 
effect of discontinuing the reversion or re* 
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mainder, and turnixig such reversion or remain- 
der into a right of action; and this is a wrong 
which cannot be redressed merely by entry. It 
must be remedied either under the learning of 
remitter, or by the cesser of the discontinuance; 
or must, after the determination of the estate 
tail, be redressed by judgment in an action of 
formedm. 

And while the remainder-man or reversioner 
has merely a right of action, he is precluded 
from all power of alienation to a stranger^ 
except so far as he may bind his interest by 
estoppel ; and it should seem that every estoppel, 
except it be for years, will, instead of benefiting 
the donee or grantee in the instrument, operate* 
ing by way of estoppel, be beneficial to the 
terre-tenant or wrongful owner, and have the 
effect of giving confirmation and stability to his 
title. See Weale v. Lower ^ Pollexf. 54; 1st VoL 
of Pradtice of Corroeyancing, 208. 

Every discontinuance is not a bar. 

The estate of the remainder-man or rever- 
sioner may be converted into a mere right of 
action ; and yet that right may ultimately be 
redressed by the operation of law, or by the 
action of the party. 

The right, however, may be barred by non- 
claim, on a fine with proclamations, or by the 
statute of limitations of 21 James I. c. 20. 

The more general and more important point 
is, that by a common recovery, duly suffered, 
by the donee in tail, or by the heir in tail, 
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provided the entail ever gave a vested interest", 
™'^yj by a common recovery duly suffered^ 
and. adapted to the particular circumstances of 
the case, . bar the right under the remainder 
or reversion, although it has not any continuance 
as a seisin, or as a right. 

The extent of the power of alienation by 
tenant in tail, &c, is a subject of frequent recur-^\ 
rence, and of great importance to titles. The 
learning forms a large and comprehensive branch 
in the law; and thfe numerous points of idis-. 
tinction, and the exceptions which this learning 
involves, will be found in. Sheppard's Touch-* 
stone, chap. Recoveries; Mr. Cruise's Essay on- 
Recoveries; and the first chapter of the Prac- 
tice of Conveyancing ; and Tracts on Alienations 
by Tenants in TaiL ; 

Of the Degrees of Ownership conferred hy 

different Estates. 

The degrees of ownership conferred by dif- 
ferent estates, and such practical observations 
as arise with reference to the different estates,^ 
or the alienation by persons being the owneis 
under or through the medium of these estates, i 
will next be considered. 

In the Essay on the Learning of the Merger 
of Estates, 3d Vol. of Practice of Conveyancings ^ 
p. 108, there is an examination of the gradation: 
of estates^ or of their relative measure or. ex- 
tent, on a compaxison of different estates with 
each cfther. The study of this subject will bp: 
found highly interesting,: and useful in practice* 
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A$ to Tenants of Estates in Fee-simple. 

A tenant in fee-simple may grant any less 
estate, or charge his estate in sfny manner he 
thinks fit, or annex to it any condition^ he' 
pleases ; so as such conditions be not repugnant 
to the rules of law; and so as they do not 
contravene the law against perpetuities. 

And the owner of this estate may either 
transfer the entire fee, or he may divide it into* 
portions, or particular interests ; aa to ^ for 
years, remainder to JB for life, remainder to C 
in tail, remainder to D in fee, with or without 
charges by way of rent to other persons; The 
maxims are, Cujus est dare ejus est disporiere^ 
J2 Rep. 71. Cui licet quod majus non debet quod' 
fninus non licere^ 4 Rep. 23. 

And he may make a conveyance to uses, sq 
as to raise uses on the seisin of his assignee ; or^ 

• ' • • • 

he may covenant to stand seised to uses; or may 
make a bargain and sale ; so as to raise uses on 
his own seisin. 

Of the nature iand qualities and extent of 
this estate, see Essay on Estates, chap. Fee^ 
Mmple. 

As to Tenants of base and determinable Fee^ 

* 

The like observations are applicable to the^ 
owners of estates of this description, \ with the 
exception, that, while the estate continues de- 
terminable, an estate derived out of this deter- 
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minable estate will be subject to the same 
collateral determination. 

The rule in this instance also is cessantc 
statu primitivOf S^c. But when the estate aball 
no longer be determinable^ then the estates 
derived out of this fee will, as far as respects 
such determinable quaUty, become absolute. 

These observations are equally applicable to 
the tenants of those estates in fee, which are 
subject to a condition, mutatis mutandis^ merely 
substituting the word defeasible, as more ap* 
propriate than the term determinable. 

As to Tenants of Conditional Tees. 

These tenants are to be distinguished from 
the tenants of estates in fee, subject to a 
condition. The law applicable to these con-- 
ditionfd fees does not seem to be precisely 
defined. 

As against himself and his heirs, the aliena- 
tion of the tenant of this estate will be good 
even before issue had. 

But according to the more prevailing autho- 
riti^, the tenant of a conditional fee cannot 
alien so as to defeat the condition of the donor, 
unless he have issue before or after the 
alienation. 

On this subject, a detailed discussion will be 
found in the chapter on conditional fees in the 
ISiSsay on the Quantity of Estates. 

At this day there cannot be a conditional 
fee in any property except copyhold lands, not 
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admitting of entails ; and in such hereditaments 
as are of a personal nature, and not charged 
upon or issuing out of real estate. Of this de- 
scription are annuities, not being rent-charges ; 
annuities chargeable on the post-office duty, 
and the like annuities, are examples. Earl Staf- 
ford V. Bulkley^ 1 Ves. 171. 

Lord Hardwicke seems to have been sur* 
prised into a mistake, when he supposed that 
there could not have been an j remainder at the 
common law after a gift to a man and the heirs 
of his body, 

A$ to Tanants in Tail. 

This is a copious head, and of the first 
importance in the deduction of titles : since a 
title is more likely to be defective, from some 
cause relating to estates tail, than for any 
other reason, and indeed for all causey wlmt^ 
ever. 

The power of alienatiooi of tenant in tail may 
be considered, 

1st. With reference to himself. 

2dly. With reference to his issue* 

Sdly. With reference to those in reversion 
or remainder, and persons having interests by 
executory devise. 

4thly. In reference to estoppels* 

And it will be proper to sum up to^ the dti£^ 
ferent effects of deeds, fines, recoveries, dueon^ 
tinuances, and warranties by tenant in tail. 

All ali^mtions, and all charges by a t^iaQt 
in tail, >vill be good against himsalf, ex-^ 
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actly in the same manner, exce{>t as to the 
extent and degree of interest, as if he were 
seised in fee^-simple ; and if he should acquire 
the fee-simple by means of his estate tail, then 
as if he had, really and in truth, been seised in 
fee-simple. 

For many purposes he is to be considered 
as tenant in fee-simple ; since he may acquire 
that estate by suffering a common recovery; 
alone when he has the freehold ; and when the 
freehold is in any other person, then with the 
concurrence of the person in whom the freehold 
is vested. 

The right, however, of suffering a common 
recovery, is a privilege personal to the tenant 
in tail, or to the person on whom the right of 
entail shall for the time being have devolved 
as heir to the entail, or the person on whom 
the entail if existing would have devolved. > 

For all the purposes of the following obser- 
vations, the issue in tail, when they become 
the heirs in tail, are to be considered in the 
same predicament, and as having the same 
powers as tenants in tail. 

A lease^jor grant by tenant in tail, will biiid 
himself, and will continue in force till avoided 9> 
when it is voidable by the entry, or action of 
the issue, or till the determination of the estate 
tail out of which it is derived. 

Some conveyances, as feoffinents, fines, and> 
also releases or confimiations with warranty,*^ 
by tenants in tail, create a disconjdnuanice. \ 

Other assurances operate as conveyances. 
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;and pass merely an estate or interest^ derived 
out \ of the estate of tenant in tail; and conse- 
quently are determinable, and will determine 
when that estate shall have filled the measure 
of its duration. 

A common recovery, when it is duly suffered, 
is rather a conveyance by tenant in tail, than 
a discontinuance ; and yet it is generally treated 
as a discontinuance. 

A recovery operates, in a proper sense, as a 
discontinuance only when it passes^ a fee-simple, 
without barring the issue, or, as a consequence, 
the reversion or rema,inder; as in the instance of 
a recovery, in which there is not any voucher 
over by the tenant in tail. 

When a discontinuance is made, the fee- 
sjipple passes, and cannot be restored without 
a^rtion, or remitter. 

, When a conveyance is made, the estate will 
be good against the tenant in tail, but (unless 
the issue shall be barred,) by the original, or by 
some subsequent assurance, will be voidable by 
them ; and unless the persons in reversion or 
remainder shall in like manner be barred, the 
conveyance, will be actually void against them, 
under the rule cessanfe statu primitivo^ &c. 

But when a discontinuance is e£fected, the 
estate of tenant in tail, and of those who had 
the. reversion or remainder, will be turned into 
9 right of action; ^nd while the discontinuance 
Remains in force, the new estate will - subsist- 
until avoided by the action of the issue in tcul, 
or of the persons in reversion or remainder; 
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or until the remitter of the issue in tail, ot of 
the persons in reversion or remainder, or tfa^ 
determination of the discontinuance. 

An estate granted by a tenant in tail may 
at different times have different qualities, par* 
taking of the qualities of the estate out of which 
it is derived* 

: For example, if J, being tenant in tail, lease 
for 1,000 years, A will have an estate for that 
term, determinable when the estate tail shall 
cease. 

When therefore this tenant in tail dies without 
issue inheritable under the entail, and without 
having barred the estate tail, the term will 
determine. It will determine, because by the 
failure of the issue inheritable to the estate tail 
there is an end to the ownership under the 
estate tail. 

This is equally true of a conveyance in 
fee by tenant in tail, either by grant, lease and 
release, bargain and sale, or covenant to stand 
seised to uses. 

All snch conveyances are also voidable by 
the issue in tail, unless their right of succession 
shall be barred. 

But if the issae should be barred by a fine 
with proclamations, or bound by a warranty, 
or by a common recovery, the conveyance will 
be good as against the issue ; and after a com- 
mon recovery shall be duly suffered, the con« 
veyance will be good against the issue in tail, 
and dlose io reversion and remainder. 

Thus an estate, which onginally was voidable. 
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may become indefeasible ; and an estate wHich 
originally was determinable, may eventually 
become absolute. 

It may also, by means of a fine with proclama-* 
tions, become valid against the heirs in tail. It 
may afterwards, by means of a common re- 
covery, become effectual against those in 
remainder and reversion. 

Formerly the alienation of tenant in tail by 
grant, &c. was considered as good only during 
his life. In short, the interest which passed by 
his conveyance was considered as determinable 
on his death, so that it would then ipso facto . 
determine. 

The language of that excellent text writer, 
Litt. § 612, is, 

^^ Also, if tenant in tail grant his land to another 
for term of the life of the said tenant in tail, 
and deliver to him seisin, &c. ; and after by his 
deed he releaseth to the tenant and to his heirs 
all the right which he hath in the same land, 
in this case the estate of the tenant of the land 
is not enlarged by force of such release ; for that 
when the tenant had the estate in the land for 
term of the life of the tenant in tail, he had 
then all the right which tenant in tail could 
rightfully grant or release; so as by this release 
no right passetb, inaamuch as bis right was gone 
before/" 

And in §613; 

^^ Also, if tenant in tail by his deed grttnt to 
another all his estate, which he hath in the 
twements to him entailed, to have and to hold 
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all his estate to the other and to his heirs for 
ever, and deliver to him seisin accordingly ; in 
thi^ case the tenant to M^hom the alienation was 
made hath no other estate but for term of the 
life of tenant in tail. And so it may be well 
proved that tenant in tail cannot grant nor alien, 
nor make any rightful estate of freehold to 
another person, but for term of his own life 
only." 

And in § 650 ; 

^^ In the same manner it is where tenant in tail 
grant all his estate to another ; in this case tibe 
grantee has no estate but for term of life of the 
tenant in tail ; and the revermn of the tail is 
not in the tenant in tail, because he hath granted 
all his estate, and his right, &c. And if the 
tenant to whom the grant was made, make 
waste, the tenant in tail shall not have a writ of 
waste, for that no reversion is in him. But the 
reversion and inheritance of the tail, during the 
life of the tenant in tail, is in dbeiance, that is to 
say, only in the remembrance, consideration, 
and intelligence of the law.*' 

l^ord Coke adopted ristther than dissented 
from this doctrine. 

But in Seymours case, 10 Rep. it was deter-, 
mined that the bargainee of .a tenant in tail had. 
an estate of which his wife mig^t. have dower ; 
consequently the bargainee must have had an 
estate of inheritance, and not merely an estate 
for the life of the tenant in tail. . ; " 

But even the report of Seymour's case, is 
calculated to mislead, since it treats the bar- 
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l^inee as having had an estate descendible to his 
heirs, determinable by the death of tenant in tail. 

The language of the report led to the mistake 
in Took v. Glasscock^ 1 Saund. 250, in which the 
court held, that the bargainee of tenant in tail 
has merely an estate pur autre t?ie, and that 
the heirs were to take as special occupants ; so 
that at that period, viz. before the law was 
altered by the statute of Frauds and Perjuries, 
29 Car. 2, c. 3, the bargainee had not any 
devisable estate. 

But in Machell v. Clarke^ 2 Lord Raymond, 
778, (a case deserving particular attention, as 
elucidating the law on this point, with ' all its 
numerous distinctions,) Lord Holt declared the 
law on this subject ; and it was finally settled 
that the bargainee of tenant in tail has an estate 
of inheritance, which will continue as long as 
the estate tail shall continue, or till it shall be 
avoided by those who have a right to avoid the 
same. Butlers Co. Litt. 331. 

The material observations of lord Holt, and 
the distinctions which he took, were, that though 
there are many authorities in the point, yet the 
reason given in the reports of thein is jiot clear, 
and therefore he would give at large the reason 
of his present opinion ; and he observed, " it 
^^ has been made a question, if tenant in tail 
^' bargains and sells, or leas<?s, and releases, or 
^^ covenants to stand seised of the lands entailed 

to another in fee, whether the estate cjonyeyed 

by the said conveyances determines by the 
** death of the tenant in tail, or m hether it cou- 
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** tiAues until the actual entry of the issue in 
" tail/' And ne held that such estate continues 
until the actual entry of the 'issue in tail for 
these reasons ; 

*^ lst» Because tenant in tail himself has an 
estate of inheritance in him ; and before the 
statute de donisy Westm.2, 13 Edw. I. c. i, it 
was held, that such estate was a fee-simple con- 
ditional ; then the statute made no alteration as 
to the tenant in tail himself, but only makes 
provision; that the issue in tail shall not be dis« 
inherited by the alienation of his ancestors; and 
by Coke Litt. 18 a, it appears, that a base fee 
may be created out of an estate tail ; \i^here it 
is said, that if a gift in tail be made to a villein, 
and the lord enters, he hath a base fee. Then 
if a base fee may be created out of an estate 
tail, tliere is great reason that th^ bargainee, 
&c. of tenant in tail should have it. 

'^ 2dly. The tenant in tail has tiie whole estate 
in him ; and therefore there is no reason why 
he cannot devest himself of it by grant, bargain 
and sale, &c. since the power of disposition is 
incident to the property of every one. 

^* Sdly. It is no prejudice to the issue in tail, 
and therefore no breach of the statute de danis. 
Indeed there are strong words in the act for 
restraining alienations to the prejudice of the 
issue in tail, where it says, quod finis ipso jure 
sit nulluSj &c. ; yet the construction of the said 
words hath always been that the entry of the 
issue is tolled by such fine, and he is driven to 
YiiB formedon; therefore, if an act which drives 
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the issue in tail to his formedon will not be a 
breach of the statute, much less will it be a 
breach of the statute to drive the issue in tail 
to enter, to aroid a bargain and sale by his 
ancestor* 

'* As to authorities, 10 Co. 95^ Se^mdur^a case, 
is in point ; where it is held, that the bargainee 
of tenant in tail has a descendible estate, of 
which his wife shall be endowed ; and that a 
fine afterwards levied by tenant in tail barred 
the issue in tail, but did not enlarge the estate 
of the bargainee ; the estate tail being before 
converted into a base fee by the bargain and 
sale. And if the fine there had enlarged the 
estate it would have created a discontinuance^ 
and then the collateral warranty had been a 
bar to him ii> remainder. 

** In 3 C6k€ 84, m the case of^neSj the case of 
Litt. sec. 613, is put and considered ; and there 
it is held, that the words ought not to be 
literally understood, but in another sense. The 
words of Littleton are,. [N. B. the quotation is 
erroneous] " That if tenant in tail grants totum 
statvm suum to J. S. and his heirs, and makes 
a livery of seisin to /. S. yet the estate of I. S. 
is determined by the death of the tenant in 
tail.'^ But this ought to be understood, that it 
is no discontinuance, but will drive the issue in 
tail to enter to avoid it. Tenant in tail of a 
rent or common grants it in fee, the grant does 
not determine \}j his death, but at the election 
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of the issue in tall ; and therefore, according to 
the case put in the case of fines, if a warranty 
be annexed to the grant, and the issue in tail 
brings a formedon, the warranty will bar him, 
Winch 5. Tenant in tail bargains and sells his 
land to J. S. in fee ; L S. sells to the issue in 
tail, being of full age, then tenant in tail dies, 
and the question was, whether the issue in tail 
was remitted ? and Hobart held that he was ; 
Hutton and Warhurton held the contrary. But 
the question supposes that the estate of I. S. 
continued after the death of the tenant in tail, 
Bridgin. 92, accord. If tenant in tail makes 
a \e?i&eforyearSy not warranted by 32 Hen.VlII. 
c. 28, the issue in tail must enter to avoid it; 
and if he accepts rent become due afterwards, 
that will make the lease good as to him, which 
could not be if the lease \)ras actually deter- 
mined by the death of tenant in tail. In eases ' 
of exchange, the estates exchanged ^ must be 
equal in quality ; and yet tenant in tail may 
exchange his lands with tenant in fee of other 
lands, and it will be a good exchange till, it 
be avoided by the issue in tail. Coke Litt. 51 a. 
And in the said case» the tenant in tail passes a 
iee by the word exchange, without livery of 
seisin, and it does not amount to a discon- 
tinuance, Coke Litt. 332 a, but it passes only a 
base fee ; and if the heir in tail will avoid it, 
he must wave the lands given in exchange ; for 
if he occupi^ them he will be bound for his 
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life. For, if he had not a fee the exchange 
had not been good, because the estates had not 
been equal. 

"2. Though tenant in tail, by bargain and 
sale, lease and- release, or covenant to stand 
seised, may create a base fee, yet in this case 
[of Machel v. Clarke^ the tenant in tail did not 
create a base fee by his covenant to stand 
seised, because an estate made by tenant in tailj 
which will not take effect till after his deaths is 
void. If tenant in tail make a lease for years^ 
to commence after his deaths it is void in its . 
creation, Dier. 2795 p^- 7. ; Cro. Ja. 455, Lady 
Griffin v. Stanhope. 

Objection. He has here made himself tenant 
for life. 

Answer. That will not alter his estate, unless 
for the sake of the remainders; as, if tenant 
in fee covenants to stand seised to theuse of 
himself for life, it is void ; but a covenant to 
stand seised to the use of himself for life, 
remainder to I. S. ; or to the use of himself in 
tail, will be good for the sake of the entail, 
or of the remainder. But here the remainder 
is ipso facto void *, and therefore will not 
make the estate for life good, which otherwise 
would be void also. The reason why an estate 
made by tenant in tail, to commence after his 
death, is void, is, because then the issue has a 

* * 

^ Because it was to commence after the death of tenant in 
tail, aad no previous estate was limited for his life* 

c c 3 
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right paramount, per formam doni. There is 
express authority in this case, 2 Coke 52 ; Cro, 
EUz. 379 ; Yelvert. 51 ; Moor 883 ; i Leon 110 ; 
1 Anders. 291 ; 3 Leon. 291 ; Cro. Eliz. 895, 
Seddin^eld's case. Which last book seems 
to give the true reason, viz. because the estate 
there was to commence after the death of the 
tenant in tail : But an estate granted by tenant 
in tail, which must, or which by possibility may, 
commence in- the life of the tenant in tail, is 
good. He said further, that the case of fines, 
(3 Coke 84,) supported him in maintenance of 
this opinion against Littleton ; and Hob. 399t 
says that Littleton was confounded in himself 
when he held, that a grant of totus staius suns 
by tenant in tail, put the tjul in abeyance ; all 
the books agree that the inheritance is out of the 
tenant in tail; and in the same place Hobart 
says that the law abhors 'abeyance; therefore 
the inheritance must be ifather in the releasee 
than in abeyance, 

Direction. 1 Saund.360l, Tooke v. Glasscock, 

it is held, that if tenant in tail bargains and 

sells his land in fee, the bargainee has an estate 

but for the life of tenant in tail ; for a devise by 

void, because tenant pur outer 

by the statute of Hen. VIII. 

case of Tooke v. Glasscoek is 
re the tenant in tail, after the 
!, and the death of the bar- 
fine to a stranger; and it is 
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held there, that the fine enured to the benefit 
of the heir of the bargainee ; but that is impos- 
isible ; for if tenant in tail bargains and sells to 
I. S. in fee, and thereby an estate pur autte 
vie only passes, viz. for the life of the tenant in 
tail, and that descends to the heir of the bar- 
gainee, but as special occupant, the fine levied 
to a stranger cannot change his estate pur auter 
vie into an estate of inheritance ; for there is 
no instance in the law^ that a fine levied ta a 
stranger can increase^ but it may extinguishy a 
right; therefore the case of Tooke v. Glasscock 
is contradictory in itself, and hath no reason to 
support the resolution given. 

Upon the whole matter he held, 

" 1st. That if tenant in tail conveys the lands 
entailed by bargain and sale, lease and release, 
or covenant to stand seised to the use of another 
in fee, and dies, a base fee passes by the con- 
veyance, and the estate continues until it be 
avoided by the issue in tail by entry. 

" 2dly. That if tenant in tail covenants to 
stand seised to the use of the covenantee for life, 
remainder to L S. in fee, or to the use of J. S. 
for life, remainder to J. N. in fee, the remainder 
is good till avoided by the entry of the issue 
in tail ; although tenant in tail dies before the 
remainder takes effect, because the estate for 
life takes efiect immediately, and the remainder 
might, by possibility, have taken effect in the 
life of the tenant in tail. 

^ 3dly. If tenant in tail leases and releases to 

c c 4 
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I. S. in fee, to the use of himself for life^ 
remainder to I. N. in fee iafter his death; thi^ 
remainder is good, though it is to commence 
after the death of the tenant in tail, because it 
arises out of the estate of the releasee, which 
estate would have been good till avoided by 
the entry of the issue in tail.* 

" 4thly. That in this case, the estate being 
raised by the covenant to stand seised withodt 
transmutation of the possession, or any altera- 
tion of the estate made, except the remainder, 
which is void, [it being a covenant by tenant 
in tail to stand seised to the use of himself for 
his own lifcj with remainders over,] and there- 
fore works no alteration of the estate tail, the 
recovery was good, and docked the entail, and 
the new uses limited upon it well arose ; and 
therefore that the judgment of the Common 
Pleas ought to be affirmed/' 

From the observations already offered to the 
reader, it will be collected, that an alienation 
by tenant in tail, though originally voidable, 
may eventually become absolute, either against 
his issue, or, according to the nature of tb^ 
conveyance, against those in reversion or re- 
mainder. 

Thus, if tenant in tail make a lease or settler 
ment, and afterwards levy a fine with procla- 
mations, the lease or conveyance will become 
good as against his issue; and if he suffer a 

• 

* The limitotion would obo be good; although no estate fbr 
Kfc were liimtcd. ^ 
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common recovery (and he may suffer a com-- 
mon recovery if the freehold be in him as it 
^as in the case of Goodright v. Mead ; M^achel 
V. Clarke^ 2 Lord Raym. 778; 3 Burr. p. 1703; 
or if he obtain the concurrence of the free- 
holder,) the lesise or settlement will become 
good against those in reversion or remainder. ' 

It is observable, however, that a common 
recovery of a tenant in tail will not be effectual 
against any persons in reversion or remiainder^ 
except those who claim under the ^estate out 
of which the entail itself was derived. ^ 

To elucidate these observations ; suppose A 
to be tenant in fee-simple, and to create an 
estate tail with divers remainders over, with 
or without leaving the reversion in the settler ; 
as the tenant in tail has an estate derived out* 
of the fee-simple, his common recovery will 
enlarge his estate into a fee-simple. 

But if the estate tail had been derived oitt 
of a determinable fee, or a fee subject to a 
condition, or out of an estate tail, never 
effectually barred, so as to enlarge the original 
estate tail into a fee-simple, a recovery by 
the owner of this derivative estate tail will not, * 
in right of such derivative, estate tail, have 
any other effect than to bar the reversion, or 
remainder in fee, of the person by whom die 
estate tail was created, and of all persons claim- 
ing under him. 

But even as against the issue of the donor, 
unless barred, the estate gained by such com-* 
mon recovery will be voidable in the same 
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manner as the derivative estate tail itself was 
voidable. 

On this point, see Tracts on Alienations by- 
Tenant in Tail, and vol. L of Practice of Con-- 
veyancing. 

With this qualification, the operation of a 
common recovery by tenant in tail is to bar 

the estate tail, and all conditions and collateral 

» 

limitations annexed to that estate, and to enlarge 
the same into a fee-simple. 

The ri^ht, however, of suffering a common 
recovery is, as already noticed, a privilege per- 
sonal to the donee in tail, and his heir in tail, 
when heir. 

A recovery may be suffered by a tenant in tail, 
either in possession, reversion, or remainder; 
and in each instance it will have the effect of 
converting the estate tail into a fee-*simple, or 
rather into a fee commensurate with the estate 
of the person by whom the entail was created. 

It may even leave intermediate estates, 
namely, subsequent to the estate of freehold, 
and prior to the estate of the tenant in tail, by 
whom the recovery is suffered, in the same con- 
dition as if no recovery had been suffered'. 

And the fee acquired by such recovery may- 
be barred by a recovery afterwards suffered by 
the tenant of a prior estslte t^il. 

And a recovery suffered by a person who has 
ihe right of an estate tail once vested, and which 
has been devested or discontinued ; and, (ac- 
cording to the opinion now universally adopted,) 
even by the heir in tail, after the estate tail has 
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been barred by fine, or the heirs are bound by 
warranty, will have the effect of completing 
the title as against the issue in tail, and all 
persons in reversion or remainder. An ample 
discussion on this point will be found in Feame^ 
Post. Works, p. 442. 

But a person who has a contingent interest in 
tail, or an interest by way of entail in an exe- 
cutory state, as under an executory devise, or a 
springing or shifting use ; cannot suffer a common 
recovery with effect, so as to bar either the issue 
in tail, or those in remainder or reversion. 

Nor will a recovery by the heir apparent, 
or a presumptive heir within the line of entail, 
or by the person who may afterwards become 
the heir in tail, have any effect by means of a 
common recovery, to bar the issue in tail, or 
the reversioner or remainder-man. 

Nor can the bargainee or feoffee, or other 
assisrnee of a tenant in tail, bar the estate taiL 
or the reversion or remainder, by suffering a 
common recovery. 

Nor will the recovery of a grantee of the 
crown, having the ownership under an estate tail, 
by reason of forfeiture for treason bar the rever- 
sion or remainder expectant on the estate tail. 

To these general observations there is an 
exception under the bankrupt laws ; for a bar« 
gain and sale by commissioners of bankrupt, 
enrolled within six lunar months, will hfive pre- 
cisely the same effect on the estate tail, re- 
mainders or reversions, as a fine levied, or 
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recovery suffered by tenant in tail would have 
had. 

It follows, that when tenant in tail has only 
an estate tail in reversion or remainder, after 
an estate of freehold, a bargain and sale will 
have the like effect only as a fine. 

That the bargain and sale of the commis- 
sioners may enlarge the estate tail into a fee^ 
simple, the tenant in tail must not only have 
an estate tail ; he must also have the immediate 
freehold, either distinct from or as part of his 
estate tail. . 

It is agreed, that when the bankrupt has the 
immediate freehold, and also a remote remain- 
der or reversion in tail, then as he might 
have suffered an effectual recovery, a bargain 
and sale by the commisioners will have the 
effect of a common recovery. 

So if the bargain and sale be deferred until 
the estate of the bankrupt confer a right to the 
immediate freehold, no doubt is entertained 
respectilig the operation of the bargain and sale 
to pass the entire fee-simple, as a recovery 
suffered at that time would have done. 

But if a bargain and sale be made, and it 
operate as a fine, doubts are entertained whether 
a subsequent bargain and sale, when the tenant 
in tail might have suffered a recovery with 
effect, wjll have the operation of a recovery. 

The point also, whether a bargain and sale, 
under a joint commission against the father, 
tenant for life, with remainder to the son in tail» 
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will have the effect of a common recovery, is 
now depending for decision. 

These several points are more fully discussed 
in a former page. 

It is also to be observed, that a recovery 
suffered by tenant in tail will not bar any leases, 
charges, or encumbrances affecting the estate 
tail itself; (Capel's case, 1 Rep. 66 a.) It will 
however bar all conditions and collateral limi- 
tations annexed to the estate tail, and all charges 
which partake of the nature of collateral limi- 
tations, and also also all charges derived out of 
the reversion or remainder. 

To distinguish, with accuracy, such charges 
as may be, from those which may not be, ?o 
barred, is extremely difficult. 

On this head, the following observations may 
be useful: 

1st. When a gift is to ^, and the heirs of his 
body tenants of the manor of Dale ; or, 
. To A and the heirs of his bodj/j while a tree 
shall stand ; or. 

To a man and the heirs of his body^ provided 
and upon condition that he shall marry a woman 
of a, particular name^ or a particular zvoman ; or, 

To a man and the heirs of his body^ with a 
conditional limitation to shift the estate^ unless he 
take the name or bear, the arms of the testator ; 
in all these and the like instances a recovery 
duly suffered by tlie tenant in t^^il will bar the 
condition or collateral limitation. See Bemoik 
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V. HodsoUj 1 Mod. 108; Page v. Hayward, 
2 Salk. 570 t Driver v. Edgar , Cowp. 379; 
Gulliver v. Ashby^ Burr. 1929. 

The cases which afford a doubt are of this 
description ; viz. they give rise to a question, 
whether there is a charge affecting the estate 
tail, or whether the charge is collateral or sab- 
sequent to the estate taik 

The recovery is an acknowledged bar to the 
charge, when it is subsequent to the estate tail, 
or collateral to it ; while the charge, if it en- 
cumbers the estate tail, will remain, notwith- 
standing the recovery. 

Some cases which invite the discussion of this 
point, are so nicely balanced, that in the ab- 
sence of decision, it is impossible to state the 
application of the law to these cases. 

An instance of doubtful solution may be 
exemplified by a gift to A for his life, with 
remainder to such of his children as he shall 
appoint, and in default of appointment to his 
first and other sons in tail. 

It is agreed that the estate tail becomes 
vested, and that it remains subject to the power 
of appointment till that power is exercised. 

The difficulty is to decide whether the power, 
and the estate3 to arise under the exercise of 
the power, are a charge on the estate tail, or 
whether the power is^ subsequent and collateral 
to the estate tail. 
' Hence the difficulty in deciding on the effect 
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of a recovery by tenant in tail, as against the 
power. 

The point depends on the question, whether 
the power is collateral to the estate tail, and in 
some degree subsequent to it ; or whether it is 
a charge on the estate tail itself, and concurrent 
with the same ; or, in other words, runs with the 
estate tail ; and though it is agreed that a i>e« 
covery will bar all remainders and reversions 
dependant on an estate tail ; CapeFs case, 
1 Rep. 61 b ; Cholmkys case, 2 Rep. 52 ; and 
all conditions subsequent, and collateral limita- 
tions annexed to the same, yet as it has been 
shown, it will not bar any estate prior to or 
derived out of the estate tail, or any charge 
affecting that estate. 

Now, whether this power be of the former or 
of the latter description is not quite settled ; 
and gentlemen, whose experience and informa- 
tion cannot be too highly valued, differ on this 
question. 

Some class the power under the former 
description; others refer it to the latter de- 
scription • 

The gentlemen who support the former of 
these opinions contend, that the estate tail is 
vested, subject only to be devested by an 
exercise of the power : they therefore con- 
clude that the power is subsequent, and colla- 
teral to the estate ttdl, and not a charge on 
that estate. They further urge, that this, if 
a charge, is no otherwise a charge than any 
other limitation which is to defeat the estate 
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tail, or than any condition which is annexed to 
the estate tail; and there is so much legal 
reasoning in these arguments, that they are 
unquestionably entitled to considerable weight ; 
but the Profession are not generally convinced 
by this reasoning ; and many gentlemen still 
contend, that the court would treat the power 
as a charge on the ownership of the estate tail 
as a charge or power which runs with the estate, 
see Ambl. 328; CapeTs case, 1 Rep. 66 a; so 
as to place it beyond the power of the tenant in 
4;ail to bar the same. 

Indeed, the more prevailing opinion now is, 
that the estate tail is charged with the power, 
and with the estates to arise under the execution 
of the power ; and that the power while in ^cn 
cannot be barred by the recovery of the owner 
of the estate tail. Estates arising under the 
execution of the power would certainly have 
priority over the estate tail, or be substituted 
for it ; but that argument is not conclusive. 

The right of taking under the power may 
be released, or may^ be barred by the fine 
of the persons who are the objects of the 
power. 

^ From Pells v. Browrif Cro. Jac. 590, it is 
sometimes inferred that no estate which is to 
commence by executory devise can be barred 
by common recovery. 

The point of that case is only, that tenant in 
fee subject tp an executory devise . cannot bfir 
the executory devise by a common recovery, 
or by any other means. 
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An estate tail may be subject to an executory 
deviWy as in the instance of a gift to A and 
the heirs of his body ; and if, without providing 
for the failure of his issue, he should depart 
this life under the age of twenty-five years, 
then his estate to cease, and the lands to remain 
to JB and the heirs of his body, or to JB for 
years, for life, or in fee. A recovery suffered 
by A while tenant in tail, viz. before twenty- 
five, would bar the executory devise, so as to 
complete the title, although he should not 
attam twenty-five; for, as already noticed, it 
is a principle, that the recovery of a tenant in 
tail will bar all conditions and collateral limita* 
tions annexed to his estate tail; and these 
interests, by executory devise, are of that 
description. 

In short, all conditional limitations in wills, 
which are to take effect in derogation or in 
abridgment of a prior estate tail, are either 
executory devises, or, if there be a devise to uses, 
(for such uses, are, precisely for this purpose, of 
the same description,) shifting uses. 

In Driver v. Edgar, Cowp. 579, it was 
argued, that there could not be any executory 
devise after an estate tail. 'This proposition, 
however, is not warranted by" principle, and it 
is contrary to the decision in Stevens v. Stevens^ 
. Cas. T. Talb. 228. 

In short, every limitation in a will giving 
a future interest, which cannot operate as 
a remainder, and still is effectual, tnust of 

D D 
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necessity be supported under the dofctrinfe of 
executory devises, or future springing uses, or 
shifting uses. 

That a recovery may be efiectual as a bar, 
to the extent and in the manner ^hich has 
been assumed, there must be, 

1st. A good tenant to the precipe or writ of 
entry : 

Sfdly. The tenant in tail must vouch over the 
common vouchee : 

3dly. In some cases he himself must be 
vouched. 

' And in investigating titles by means of ab- 
stracts, care must be taken that all these cii:- 
cumstances concur, before a title derived from 
tenant in tail is considered as a good title to 
the fee-simple. 

Piggott and Cruise on Recoveries ; Comynss 
Digest, title Estates; and the 1st volume of the 
Practice of Conveyancings chap. 1, will afibrd 
all the information necessary for understanding 
the general outline of this highly useful, and 
at the same time intricate, head of the law. 

As to Fines. 

That a fine by tenant in tail may be good 
as against his issue, it must be tslnth pr^la^ 
mations. 

The fine of a donee in tail with proclamation d 
will bar his issue, whether he has an actual 
and vested estate tail, so that he is seii^ af 
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the aaine, or he has a contuigent^ future^ or 
executory interest in tail. 

And even a fine hy ihe iasue in tail, in the 
fife-time of the ancestor, will extinguish the^ 
estate tail quoad the person levying the fine» 
and all the descendants ; being the bsue in tail 
of that person. 

And if the entail devolve oh him, or any 
of his issue, the fine will bar all the issue in 
tail, claiming under the gift in tail, although 
they are collateral to the person by whom the 
fine Was levied, M^Williams's case. Hob. 333. 
Grant's case, 10 Rep. 50 a. 

But if an heir in tail who levies a fine die, 
and his descendants fail, before the entail 
descend on him, or on his issue, a fine levied 
under these circumstances will not bar any of 
the collateral issue. 

For example : If A be tenant in tail, and has 
issue fi, C and £>, and B in the life-time of 
his &ther levy a fine vrith proclamations, this 
fine will bar B, and all his issue. It will even 
bar all the heirs in tail, even C and X>, and 
their issue, provided £, or any of his descend- 
ants inheritable under the estate tail, shall be 
living at the death of A. 

But if B should die, and hid descendants 
inheritable under the entail should fail in the. 
life-time of A^ then the fine of jB will not have 
any efiect as s^inst C and D, and their 
is^ue; for in the latter case they are not. 

D D 2 
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either parties or privies to ^, by whom the fine 
is levied. 

But in the former case, since the right of 
entail devolved on his descendants, JB or his 
issue must be named in deriving a title to the 
estate tail; and this makes C and D, and their 
issue, privy to B or his issue, and brings them 
within the influence and operation of the 
statutes of 4 Hen, VII. c. 24, and 33 Hen. VIII. 
C.36. 

Although the entail be extinguished by a fine 
levied under these circiimstances, the estate in 
the lands may descend to the issue as general 
heirs, Baker v. Willis^ Cro.Car.476. But it will 
descend as a determinable fee; not as an estate 
tail; so that the common-law heir will take in 
exclusion of the special heir. 

And a common recovery suffered by the heir 
in tail, when he has fulfilled in his person the 
character of heir under the entail, would bar 
the remainders and reversions expectant on the 
estate tail. 

These points are extremely nice, and were 
considered in Beaumont's case, 9 Rep- 138, and 
were" reconsidered in Bdkef v. Willis^ Cfo.' Car. 
476. 

But an estate tail thus extinguished may be 
revived by confirmation, or rather a new estate 
tail created. 

And it should seem (for no decision warrant- 
ing the conclusion has been found,) that if ^9 
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being tenant in tail, convey to JB and his heirs, 
and B were to reconvey to A and the heirs of 
his body, this would be the old and not a new 
estate tail. It would have been otherwise if 
.there had been a ducontinuance. 

Under less favorable' circumstances *he point 
was examined ; and Lord Chief Justice Hobart 
was of opinion there was a remitter ; and Hut^ 
ton and Warhurton were of a contrary opinion. 
See Winch 5 ; 2 Lord Raymond 780, mpra^ 
pi 388. 

A fine levied by a person who has a contin^ 
gent or executory interest in tail, or merely a 
right to an estate tail, will have the effect to 
extinguish the entail; so that no interest could 
exist under that entail, except the fine import 
to be a grant for years only; and in. that case 
it will, during the term of years, bind the 
estate tail when vested, and the issue by 
estoppel. 

Such estoppel operates, in some degree, i^ 
lilce manner as the common-law estoppel. 

And such extinguishment partakes of the 
nature of the common-law extinguishment of 
rights and titles ; and is an estoppel against all 
persons claiming under the entail, through or 
under the person levying the fine. 

It differs materially from a fine levied by 
the issue in tail, in the life-time of the ancestor. 
A fine so levied has merely the effect quoad 
the issue, to take from the estate- the inheritable 

D D 3 
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, and other collateral qualities annexed to it 4u5 
an estate tail. 

It has already been observed, that deeds of 
mere grant pass an estate which is voidable by 
the issue, but not actually voi6y Meckel v. Ckirhe, 
2 Lord Raym. 778, with the exception of a 
covenant by a tenant in tail to stand seised to 
the use of himself^ for his own life, with re- 
mainders over ; or to uses, to commence after 
his death, ibid, and Bedingfiel(fs case, Cro. 
Eliz. 895; or a lease to commence after his 
death. Lady Griffin v« Stanhope^ Cro. Jac. 455; 
so that the title of the issue commences before 
any seisin can arise under the uses, or any estate 
can vest under the lease, MacheU v. ClarJcCy 
2 Lord Raym. 778 ; Bedingfield's case, Cro. 
Eliz. 895. 

In the excepted cases, the title of the issue will 
be preferred under that principle of law which 
avoids circuity of action, or other remedy. 

It is observable also, that the contract of the 
tenant in tail, either for the sale of the land^, 
or to charge the same with any encumbrance, 
' Ross V, Bx)ssj 1 Ch. Cas. 171 ; Herbert v. JPream, 
2 Elq. Abr. 28, pi. 34, will not be enforced 
specifically against his issue, though it is a con- 
tract which was binding on the tenant in tail, 
and would have bound the common-law heir, if 
the ancestor had been seised in fee-simple. 

But in some cases, a decree in equity, 
{1 Fonbl. 292, note to Bacon's Abrid, Agree- 
ments, A.) partakes of the nature of a judg- 
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^ent; alti^ if pronounced against tenant in 
,tail» will bind him and his issue, ^nd a decree 
against the first tenant in tail^ upon an adverse 
titk% or in ordinary suits, to ^hich the tenant 
in t^il is a party, will bind the tenant in tail, 
and bis issue, and all persons in reversion or 
reinaiiider, Reynoldson v. Perking Ambler 564. 
This is analagous to the rule of law, that a 
tenant in tail may join the wise in a writ of 
right. In short, in all adverse actions in the 
re^ity^ he supports the rights and interests 
which rel«U:e to the inheritance, and defends for 
those in reversion or remainder, as well as for 
the interest of himself and of his issue. 

It remains to be observed, that tenant in 
tail may exchange with tenant in fee-simple, 
Mdchell V. Clarke^ 2 Lord Raym. 778, subject 
however to the right of the issue ii; tail to 
avoid the exchange. 

The exchange is voidable only, and not void, 
as against the issue ; but such exchange will 
be actaally void against those in reversion or 
remaiqder, (except it be made by some act 
which creates a discontinuance, or they are 
barred by a common recovery. 

Tenant in tail, as such, has no devisable estate, 
nor can the estate of tenant in tail merge while 
in his tenancy; ^nd it retains the qualities of 
an estate tail, JViscofs case, 2 Rep. 60 b. 

But in the tenancy of every other person, or 
even in the tenan^^y of the donee or heir in tail» 
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after the qualities of the estate tail are destroyed, 
this estate may, like all other particular estates, 
merge. 

Though the contrary may be inferred from 
some books, it should seem that tenant in tail 
may quoad himself, and quoad his issue, sub* 
ject to the right of entry by the issue, surrender 
his estate. 

■ 

The charges of a tenant in tail, as annuities, 
and judgments and crown debts, are good 
against himself. But annuities, or judgments, 
or other like encumbrance, will not by the rules 
of the common law, be binding against the 
issue claiming under the entail, 

Biit by the statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39, 
sec. 75, the lands of tenant in tail are charged 
with payment of debts due to the king, by 
record or special contract. - 

And by the bankrupt laws, the commissioners 
may, by the means already mentioned, bar the 
entail. 

In respect to grants by tenants in tail, and 
also by tenants for life, it is a rule not to 
construe them to operate wrongfully, when by 
a reasonable interpretation they may operate 
rightfully. 

Therefore if tenant in tail, or for life, grant by 
deed to another, even by livery of seisin, without 
any words marking the duration of the estate, 
although in an ordinary case, 1 Inst. 43 a. the 
grantee would be entitled to hold for his own 
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life, yet to avoid a wrong, and because the 
law prefers a less estate by right to a larger 
estate by wrong, the grantee will be deemed 
tenant for the life of the tenant in tail, or of 
the tenant for life. In the case of a tenant 
for life, it is even more advantageous to have 
an estate for the life of the grantor than of the 
grantee; since, if the grant enured to the 
grantee for his own life, a reversion would be 
left in the grantor, and the estate of the 
grantee would be determinable, as well by his 
own death as by the death of the grantor, which 
ever of the events should first happen. Essay 
on the Quantity of Estate^ chap. Life, p. 434. 

The rule, expressio foot cessare taciturn^ will 
of course decide the construction, when there 
are express words of limitation defining the 
quantity of estate which is granted. 

As to Warranties. 

. ... 

Warranties are distinguished into, 

1. Lineal : 

2. Collateral: 

3. Commencing by disseisin. 

Warranty commencing by disseisin may be 
disposed of by the observation, that a warranty 
so created is b, fraud ; and though warranties arc 
favored J while estoppels are odious in laWj yet a 
warranty commencing with a disseisin, (a wrong) 
or annexed to an estate gained by disseisin, 
abatement, or intrusion, with an intent to create 
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the warranty, is of no avail to bar person^ 
injured by the disseisin. 

But though an estate be turned to a right by 
disseisin, yet a warranty annexed to that estate 
on an alienation, or on a release, or confirmation 
of title by any other person than him who 
committed the disseisin ; or even by the dis« 
seisor, if the disseisin was without an intention 
to create the warranty, will be free from the 
objection of being a warranty commencing by 
disseisin, JJtt. % 697 • 

And as between the parties and their heirs, 
the warranty is good, 1 Inst. 367 a. though it 
would not be of avail against thoise who are 
injured by the disseisin. 

Lineal warrantjf is when the warranty de* 
volves, and the right descends, on the same 
person; so that the party has the right as heir, 
and is also the heir within the scope of the 
warranty. The warranty may descend on the 
lineal or collateral heir, viz. son or nepheWj 
who by possibiiity might have claimed the 
land as heir, from the person who made the 
warranty, 1 Inst. 370 a. 

A collateral warranty is a i^^trranty collateral 
to the title to the land, 1 Iii6t.370 a; and is, when 
the party has a right to die land, in some other 
character, or under some other circumstances 
than those in which the warranty devolves on 
bim ; for instance, A tenant ia tail discontiau&s, 
leaving B his heir, and also his issue in tail ; 
in this instarice, the warranty is Itaeal, because 
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the lien of the warranty, and the title, come 
through the same ancestor, in the same line of 
descent. 

Thus, if an elder brother, tenant in tail, 
disccHitinue with warranty, and die, leaving his 
brother his general heir, and also the heir in 
tail, the warranty is lineal, because the right 
arises in the same line as the lien or obligation 
of the warranty descended. 

But if a discontinuance be made by A 9 tenant 
in tail male, with warranty, and he die, leaving 
£, a daughter, or his brother, his heir, and 
such daughter or brother is entitled to the land 
under a remainder as a purchaser ; or by descent 
from H different ancestor; in this case the 
warranty is collateral, because the lien of the 
warranty, and the title to the lands, are derived 
in different Hues. So if a son be disseised by 
his father, and the father aUen with warranty^ 
and die, leaving the son his heir, this is a 
collateral warranty, Litt. % 704. 

In short, no warranty is lineal unless the 
party who is the heir is to take after, and by 
descent, or quad by descent, from the person 
who created the warranty ; so that at the same 
time that he is heir to the land, he is heir to, 
that is, bound by, the warranty, mkI must 
name the person creating the warranty in 
making out his pedigree, Utt. % 706, and in 
deducing a title to the land. 

Litt. § 705, gives the reason and ike dMcri^ 
tioQ of collateral warranty^ in applicatioB to the 
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exaixif^e in §704, of a disseisin by a father of hfs 
son, and alienation with warranty by the father, 
and a descent of the warranty on the son, in these 
terms, " because if n6 such deed with warranty 
" had been made> the son in no manner could 
" convey the title which he has to the tene- 
" ments from his father unto him, inasmuch as 
" his father had no estate or right in the lands f 
and he concludes, " Wherefore such warranty 
** is called collateral warranty, inasmuch as he 
" who maketh the warranty is collateral to the 
" title of the tenements ; and this is as much 
" as to say, as he to whom the warranty 
" descendeth .could not convey to him the title 
" which^ he hath in the tenements by him that 
" made the warranty, in case that no such 
** warranty were made/' 

And a warranty may he collateral^ although 
the blood be lineal; and the warranty may be 
Unealy albeit the blood be collateral, 1 Inst. 376. 
Thus Littleton in 716, observeth, 
*^ Also, if a man hath issue, three sons, and 
giveth land to the eldest son, to have and to 
hold to him and his heirs of his body begotten, 
and for default of such issue the remainder to 

■ 

the middle son, to him and to the heirs of his 
body begotten, and for default of such issue of 
the middle son, the remainder to the youngest 
son, and to the heirjs of his body begotten ; in 
this case, if the eldest discontinue the tail in 
fee, and bind him and his heirs to warranty, 
and dieth without issue, this is a collateral 
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warranty to the middle son, and shall be a 
bar to demand the same land by force of the 
remainder ; for that the remainder is his title, 
and his elder brother is collateral to this title, 
which commenceth by force of the remainder* 
In the same manner it is, if the middle .son 

4 

hath the same land by force of the remainder; 
because his eldest brother made no discon- 
tinuance, but died without issue of his body; 
and after the middle made a discontinuance,^ / 
with warranty, &c. and dieth without issue, this 
is a collateral warranty to the youngest son. 
And also, in this case, if any of the said sons ' 
be disseised, and the father that made the 
gift, &c. releaseth to the disseisor* all his right, 
with warranty, this is a collateral warrjinty to 
that son upon whom the warranty descendeth, 
Causa qua supra !' 

The learning of warranty, emphatically de- 
nominated a curious and cunning learning^ 
1 Inst. 366 a. is collected and well arranged 
in Sheppard's Touchstone ; Chief Baron Comyns's 
Digest; and Coke on Littleton. 

It should be read first in Comyns's Digest ; 
secondly, in Sheppard^s Touchstone ; thirdly, 
in Coke onLitt. ch. Warranty, Math Mr. Butler's 
Annotations. 

!The leading points are, 

Xst; A warranty may be lineal as to one 
person f and collateral as to another person ; for 
instance, A is tenant iii tail, with remainder to 
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By his brother in tail; he discontinues with 
warranty, and dies, leaving C his issue in tail^ 
this warranty is lineal as to C, and collateral 
as to B. 

2dly. The same warranty may, as to the 
same person, be lineal as to one estate, and 
Collateral 85 to another estate : as, if ^ be 
tenant in tail male, remmnder to B his son, in 
tail general, and A discontinue, leaving B his 
son, his heir at law, this warranty is lineal as 
to JB, in respect of his estate in tail male, and 
collateral as to his estate in tail general. There- 
fore if B die without issue male, leaving C his 
daughter, his issue in tail, the warranty is coU 
lateral as to C. 

3dly. The same warranty may be hneal as to 
one moiety of the land, and collateral as the 
other moiety. 

<^ As, if (Lift. § 710.) the tenant in tail bath 
issue two daughters, and dieth, and the elder 
entereth into the whole, and thereof maketh a 
feoffment in fee with warranty, &c. ; and ^er 
the elder daughter dieth without issue ; in this 
case, the younger daughter is barred as to the 
one moiety, and as to the other moiety she is 
not barred. For as to the moiety which he* 
longeth to the younger daughter, she is barred ; 
because, as to this part, she cannot convey the 
descent by means of her elder sister; and 
therefore as to this moiety this is a collateral 
warranty. But as to the other moiety, whidi 
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belongeth to her elder sister, the warranty is 
no bar to the younger sister, because she may 
convey her descent as to that moiety which 
belongeth to her elder sister, by the same elder 
sister; so as to this moiety which belongeth to 
the elder sister, the warranty is lineal to the 
younger sister.** 

If Ay being tenant in tail, discontinue with 
warranty, leaving three children J5, C, and D, 
the warranty is lineal to all the children, and 
will not bind the entail without assets. C, one 
of the children, releases with warranty, and 
dies without issue ; on his death this warranty 
descends. It is collateral as to JB, if heir, lineal 
as to D, if heir. If JB, not having assets from 
his father, claimed in the life-time of C, there 
would be no impediment to his recovery, be- 
cause at that time the warranty of C had not 
descended on him ; and the warranty of A was 
lineal, and there were not any assets. 

If he claimed after the death of C, then, as 
the collateral warranty had descended on him, 
the warranty would be an impediment to him, 
as the law would presume that he had had, or 
would have, assets from A by descent. 

The like observation applies to the issue of 
J5 ; and if JB tiie without issue, then D would be 
heir of C ; and as to him, the warranty of C 
woald be lineal, and no bar without assets* 
Litt. sec. 708. 

4thly. A zmrraniymay be a bar at one timcj tmd 
nta ta another time. This point is illustrated by- 
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%RiTaHty is not binding withoat assets, except in 
the particular case of a warranty by tenant in 
tail in possession, and consequently by a per- 
son who could bar the remainder by suffering 
a common recovery. 

It is observable that a warranty does not confer 
any estate ; it does not gke any tith ; (1 Inst. 
372 a.) it is merely a protection to a title ; a 
shield or defence as against those who are boun<| 
by the warranty, while they are bound. No 
positive bar to the entail is created. In the 
pithy language of Lord Coke (1 Inst. 372 a), 
it doth not give a right, but bindeth only a 
right, so long as the same'' [the obligation, 
it is apprehended] " continueth/' 

On these grounds it seems to follow, that a 
title depending on warranty is not a title strictly 
marketable. 

Besides, if it should happen that the warranty 
should descend on one person, and the right 
under the entail on another person, the title 
under . the entail might, cateris paribus^ be en- 
forced, since, when*the actipn is brought, there 
does not exist any available defence, by force 
of the warranty, which can be pleaded by way 
of bar to the demand ; and in the natyre of 
things it may happen that the warranty may 
descend on one person, and the right to the 
estate tail on another person ; for instance, if a 
rson entitled under an . estate tail should be 
"tainted of felony or treason, and die, leaving 
je, the blood of his issue would be corrupted, 

E E 
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and th6 Mtldhder and subsequent corruption of 
tile inheritable blood, would, even as to land» 
not . forfeited by the treason, interrupt the 
descent, and thus the issue might claim, under 
the estate tail, and consequently would be pro* 
Cected by the warranty from any bar ; so that 
the warranty would be extinct, although the 
light under the estate tail existed ; and .hence, 
in continuation of the passage which has been 
cited, lord Coke observes, " if the collateral 
Ivarranty be determined, removed, or defeated, 
the riglit is revived/* 

It may happen from other causes, as well as 
corruption of blood, that the warranty, though 
binding for a time, may cease to operate. 

It is also to be observed, that no warranty 
will be binding unless it be annexed to an es* 
tate which is previously discontinued^ or turned 
to a right of action, or unless a discontinuance 
be effected by tlie operation of the warranty. 

A warranty will not bind a mere right of 

entry ; consequently it will not bar a title 

under a term of years, or other chattel interest, 

1 Inst. 389 ; since the only remedy of a termor 

is by entry, and ejectment which assumes an 
entry. 

Nor will it bar a mere and naked title by force 
of a condition, with a clause of re-entry, or of 
exchange, mortmain, consent to the ravisher^ 
or the like, nor a writ of dower, though it be 
an action, 1 Inst. 389- Lord Coke has assigned 
the reason of all the eitamples except the case 
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ef dower, in these tenxis, ^^ bei:a4i3e thdt folr 
these no action doth lye; attd if no action can be 
brought, there can be neither. vcAicher, writ of 
warrantia cartm^ nor rebutter, and they con* 
tinue in aueh plight and asenoe as they were 
by . their original creation, aod by no act can 
be displaced or devested out of their original 
i^ssence^ and therefore cannot be bound by 
any warranty. And as to dowert the assigned 
reason is, '^ because her title of dower cannot be 
devested out of the original essence'^; 1 Inst 
389 a. 

So it is of a feoBment^ causa matrimonii 
fralocteti, ibid. : and it may be added that the 
like rule applies to titles by devise, and in par- 
ticular by an executory devise in derogation 
^nd abridgment of a prior fee. 

All these interests may be barred by non- 
claim on a fine with proclamations, levied after 
the possession is adverse. 

In one case dow^r was held to be barred by 
non-claim on a fine levied before the possession 
was adverse to the title of dower ; MenvilV^ 
case, 13 Rep. 19* 

Of Estoppels. 

£y£N at the common law estoppels are 
odious, while warranties^ as a species of as- 
surance, are favored. 

Estoppels do not give an estate ; they do not 
devest any interest ; they merely bind the in- 

£ £ 2 
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terest by conclusion, precluding the parties as 
^iween themselves from asserting or denying 
,this state of title. 

In consequence of the statute de donis no 
estoppels of a donee or heir in tail >vill be 
^binding on tlie siicceeding heir in tail merely 
.as estoppels. 

But the statutes of 4 Hen. VII. c. 24, and 
32 Hen. VIIl. c. 36, gave to fines, with procla- 
mations, even when they were to operate by 
-estoppel, a far more extensive operation than 
even the like estoppels had at the common 
law against general heirs. 

Subject to this statutable exception to the 
prejudice of, the issue, there seem to flow two 
distinct propositions ; 

1. All assurances by or from a tenant in 
tail, though operative only by estoppel, will 
have the like operation and efiect, as against 
hinij as they would have had against him if 
they had proceeded from a tenant in fee- 
simple ; for he himself is in the same condition 

« since the statute de donis, as if that statute 
had not passed. 

2. No estoppel by or against a tenant in 
tail, or an heir of entail, will have any efiect 
as against the next successor in tail. 

Between estoppel and evidence there seems 
to be a wide difiecence ; since acts which are 
to operate by way of evidence, are quite dis- 
tinct from acts which are to operate by way of 
estoppel. 
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Estoppels are recieived as conclusive, anJ 
preclude the investigation of the real merits of 
the title ; while evidence is merely the medium 
of establishing facts which do exist, or have 
existed. 

Thus, a recital of a lease for a year, as being 
cividence against a grantor tenant in tail, may^ 
it is apprehended, be evidence against all per- 
sons connected with him in privity, as the issue . 
in tail, the persons in reversion and remainder. 
Sec. While an estoppel, though it would pre- 
clude the grantor being tenant in tail, would 
not be binding merely as an estoppel against 
the heirs in tail. These distinctions are ex- 
amined ; and the cases which prove that con- 
veyances which are informal, as recoveries 
without a tenant of the freehold, are convey- 
ances complete and binding against the tenant 
in tail, and pass the estate defeasibly as against 
the heirs in tail, although they are not valid 
against or binding on these heirs, for want of 
a tenant to the writ of entry ; and the effect 
of recitals by tenants in tail is examined and 
discussed in the Treatise on the Practice of 
Conveyancings 2 Vol. p. 453. 

It follows that the recoveror himself cannot 
falsify a recovery; so that an erroneous reco- 
very is good till reversed, and amounts to a 
conveyance as between the parties, when one 
of them has a seisin ; and as an extinguishment 
by estoppel, when there is merely a right of 
action or of entry. 

£ £ 3 
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And the recovery has its operation ^.gaih^t 
him by estoppel and conclusion, which &ha]| 
iiot bind the issue in tail who claim ptffwmam 
doni^ Marquis of Wmchester's case, 3 Rep. 1. 

So in Owen v. Morgan^ cited 3 Rep. 5, tlie 
case was supposed to be the same as if the 
husband had had a remainder in tail expectant 
on an estate for life, in which case the book 
continues : " A common recovery had agsdnst 
him shall not bind, because he was not tenant 
of the precipe, nor seised by force of the tail j 
tut the recovery as to the estate of the husband 
took its effect by estoppel and conclusion, and 
therewith agreeth, 12 Eldw. IV. c. 14. That 
against a common recovery against the ancestor 
in tail the issue may say that the ancestor wai^ 
not tenant, " tempore brevis f thus, both these 
cases suppose the recovery to be good between 
the parties, and consequently they must ope* 
rate as a conveyance, and the issue in tai)^ and 
those in remainder, are driven to their writ of 
ierror to avoid the recovery; and it would be 
highly inconvenient that the tenant in tail 
should continue seised contrary to his own 
solemn act, or that the person to whom he 
conveys, and who is named tenant in the pro- 
ceedings towards the recovery, should be at 
liberty to defend himself, and consequently 
retain the estate, by alleging the incapacity 
of the tenant' in tail to suffer a recovery, which 
will not be binding against his issue and those 
in remainder; and it cannot be supposed, that 
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if the demandant acquire aseisin, either in fact 
or in law, he can claim to be exempt from th^ 
uses declared of his estate. 

In Bennett an4 others v. Fa<ie, 9 Mod. 314^ 
the chancellor treats a recovery by tenant in 
fee-simple as good to biqd him and his heir^ 
by estoppel, although there is not any tenapt 
to the precipe; and adds, ^^ t:he reason why 
there is no want of a tenant to thf^ precipe iq a 
recovery by tenant in fee, is this, that if such 
precipe is brought against 9 straager who is not 
tenant, and he vouQh the tenant of the lands, 
9$id he enters into warrani;y, by that he admits 
the stranger to be tenant of the lands, and $0 
binds himself and his heirs by estoppel/' He 
proceeds to observe, " B«t if be had been 
tpnant in tail, tliis woqld not Imve estopped hi$ 
ihsue^ because he claims by a superior gift, 
pfr formam donU ajid not through or by his 
^ancestor ;"" a^id in the cas^e before the court, he 
jsaid, " These recoveries have revoked the will ; 
apd Sir John Leigh has by them acquired a 
•new estate to the purpose of revoking the will, 
al^ough it be an old one/' In short, the 
recovery had the effect of passing the inheritance 
tp the demandant; and for want of an express 
()$claration of uses (for so the case appeared 
npQn the &cts) the use resulted. This resolu- 
tJLon then 13 an admission, fchat in the case of 
^a tenant in fee suffering ^ common recovery, 
without a good tenant to the prefcipe, the seisin 
passes to the demandant, and the uses arise on 

£ E 4 
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his own seisin, as expressly declared, or result 
by operation of law. , . ) 

. Also, in Duke and Smith's case, 4 Leon 238, 
it was agreed, that if he in reversion suffer a 
common recovery to uses, his heir cannot plead 
that his father had not any thing at the time 
of the recovery, for he is estopped to say, that 
his father was not tenant to the precipe; and 
therefore it is a good recovery against him by 
way of estoppel. 

And in Lord Say and Seal's case, .10 Mod. 
45, the language of the court is, that common 
recoveries, although there are no tenants to the 
precipes, are good, by way of estoppel against 
the parties who stiffer them^ though not against 
the remainder-man, stranger, &c. 

Though the authorities are for the most part 
applied to the case of a tenant in fee,- who 
suffers a common recovery, ' yet there is every 
reason to believe that tenant in tail is precisely 
in the same predicament, for this purpose, as 
tenant in fee ; with the difference only, that in 
the case of a tenant in fee the recovery never 
can be avoided; while in the case of a tenant 
in tail, the recovery may be avoided by the 
issue in tail, or those in reversion or remainder; 
but the recovery will remain in force till 
avoided; and when the principles on which 
recoveries are founded are traced through all 
their circumstances; when we follow the just 
conclusion, "That the recovery would certainly 
estop the tenant and his heirs from alleging 
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any thing contrary to it;'" when we also con- 
sider that the parties to the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction are bound by 
it, and that if the seisin do not pass to the 
demandant, it must remain in the tenant, and 
that the tenant or his heirs cannot after judg- 
ment aver that he was not tenant, though he 
might in the first instance have pleaded non- 
tenure ; and that the vouchee cannot, after the 
recovery suffered, object that the recovery is 
inoperative; so that the parties to the judgment 
can never avoid it, except for error apparent 
dn the record, and not for an extraneous 
fact^ as non-tenure, &c. ; we may satisfy our- 
selves . that the seisin which vests in the 
tenant is drawn out of him by the operation 
of the recovery, and passes to the demandant 
in the recovery, and supplies a seisin to the 
uses, and consequently confers a title to the 
freehold, under which the recovery, though 
defective against the' issue, reversioner and 
remainder-man, may be supported as a con- 
veyance, . fully operative against the tenant in 
tail. 

If this opinion be well founded on the autho- 
rities, and it certainly is warranted by them 
as far as they go, there is more caution than 
necessity in considering a recovery without a 
good tenant to the writ of entry as absolutely 
void, instead of being voidable only; and the 
practice of requiring, for the purpose of suffer- 
ing another recovery, that the person to whom 
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the freehold M^as conveyed by ^e former 
recovery deeds should bq the tenant to the new 
writ of entry, or join in making the tenant to 
that writ, is not well founded. 

When this point shaU be estabUshed and 
placed, beyond a doubt, eit^ier by a decision, or 
by the concurrent opinion of gentleman of the 
xaoit distinguished emiqence^ the pr^t^e of 
insisting go the cpncurrence of the former 
tenant, or his represeqtativ^, in future convey* 
aoces, will be relieved from ft considerable 
difficulty- 
It remains to be added, that t^rms of yeajr$p 
and Qther like interests, which conrnience ia 
interest: by estoppel, are, with the exceptions 
almady noticed, bindi^ on all persons who by 
descent, by gift, or by purchase, become seised 
iof the estate which is to feed the estoppel, 

f ' . As to TenantM for lift. 

Under this division may be ranked the 
estates of persons who are merely tenants for 
^heir lives, by grant or devise; and also of 
persons who have estates for life, by operation 
of law, as tenants by the curtesy, and in dower, 
br from an estate tail changed by the impossi- 
bility of issue, into an estate tail after possibility 
of issue extinct; also of persons who have estates 
for several lives, or who have estates for the life 
of another person, or the lives of several other 
persons, and who are therefore called tenants 
'put autre vie. 
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There may also ^be estatea for life^ thougl^ 
thej are determinable by marriege» or pthejf 
^ke ^events, connected with life. 

The learning on estates for life^ and thi^ 
modes and the terms by which they a ret 
gtanted or created^ and th^ degreed of ownerr 
ship conferred by diSereot estates for Ufe^ 
ara considered in the E^Wf m Hht Qiumtitp 
pf Estates^ under the chapter Estates for Life^ 
Curtesy, and Dower. . . 

Of the circiiiB8tance3 which must concord 
in order to the existence of a title by curtesy, 
or in dower, same further observations will be 
introduced in the progress of this work. 
' In this place it will be sufficient to observe, 
that tenant for life has only a particular estates 
He may transfer that estate ; or he may create 
any underlease to be derived out of his 
estEtte. All estates he shall grant will, aa far 
as they are derived out of his ownership, and 
depend for ^effect on his estate, without the 
intervention of any power, determine when 
his estate shall have filled the measure of its 
duration. i. 

Aqd if the estate be deterto^inable on some 
collateral event, as marriage, such events when 
it happens, will induce the determination oi 
tl;ie underlease, or derivative estate. 

But by a tortious alienathn^ and which 
tiecessarily amounts to a forfeiture of his estateii 
*, subject which will be more discussed in a 
subsequent page^ he may convey the fee by 
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wrong, or tortious alienation, as by makiq^ * a 
feoffment, Ac. He may also commit a for-^ 
feiture by such feoffment, or by levying a fine, 
which asserts a title to the fee, or by suffering 
a common recovery ; except indeed he joins 
with the tenant in tail in suffering the recovery, 
under such circumstances, even though the 
estate be held under a remote remainder, the 
recovery will not, according to the case of 
Smith and Clifford^ 2 T. Rep. 738, amount to a 
forfeiture of his estate ; but see' Pelham's case, 
1 Rep. 14 b. which is an authority for the con- 
trary position, when the estate tail is heJd 
under a remote remainder. 

He may also forfeit his estate by joining the 
mise in a writ of right, or by acpepting a fine 
from another, who asserts by the fine a tide 
to the fee. 

But it is easy for a[ tenant for life to assist 
a tenant in tail in suffering a recovery, without 
incurring the forfeiture of his estate for life. 

This may be done either by the 100,000/. 
clause, 1 Vol. of Practice of Conveyancings 
p. 480, or by keeping a reversion, or by limiting 
uses, which shall give him an estate interposed 
between the estate of the tenant to the writ of 
entry, and the remainder or reversion. 

An estate for life may be surrendered, or 
may merge ; but neither the surrender or 
merger will have any effect to defeat or deter- 
mine any underleases granted, or charges 
created, by the tenant for life, prior to the 
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merger or surrender. Nor will a forfeiture by 
tenant . for life, by tortious alienation, involve 
or prejudice the interests of his tenants, or 
those who have charges under him. 

As in other instances, the estate for life must 
determine by force of its limitation, or must be 
-defeated by a condition, in order to involve the 
interests of under-tenants, in the consequences of 
the determination of the estate of tenant for life. 
Hence Lord Coke^ 1 Inst. 233 b, has dratwn 
these distinctions : " And it is to be observed, 
that a condition in law, by force of a statute 
which giveth a recovery, is in some cases 
more strong than a condition in law without 
" a recovery. For if lessee for life make a lease 
** for years, and after enter into the land and 
" make waste, *and the lessor recover in an 
" action of waste, he shall avoid the lease 
*' rnade before the waste done. But if the 
lessee for life make a lease for years, and 
after enter upon him, and make a feoffment 
in fee, this forfeiture shall not avoid the lease 
for years. Nor, in any of the said cases a 
precedent rent granted out of the land shall 
be avoided. For if lessee for life grant a rent 
charge, and after doth waste, and the lessor 
*' recovereth in an action of waste, he shall hold 
*' the land charged during the life of the tenant 
" for life ; but if the rent were granted after 
** the waste done, the lessor shall avoid it. 
" And the reason wherefore the lease for 
years in the case aforesaid shall be avoided is, 
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^' because of necessity the action of waste mud| 
^' be brQught against the lessee for life, which 
'^ in that case must bind the lessee for jeara, 
^^ or else by the act of the lessee for life due 
^' lessor should be barred to recover locum 
^^ vastatum^ which the statute giveth. 

^^ If a man hath an office for life, which r€«- 
^' quireth skill and confidence, to which office 
^^ he hath a house belonging, and chargeth the 
^' house with a rent during his life, and after 
^ commit a forfeiture of his ofiice, the reiStJ; 

charge shall not be avoided during his life ; 

for regularly a man that taketh advantage 
'^ of a condition in law, shall take the land with 
^^ such charge as he finds it. And therefore 
^^ Littleton is here to be understood, that a 
^^ condition in law is as strong as a.conditioQ ia 
^^ deed, as to avoid the estate or interest itself, 
^^ but not to avoid precedent charges, but in 
^' some particular cases, as by that which hath 
^^ been said^ippeareth/' 

In investigating a title, it frequently, and 
particularly in the construction of wills, is 
necessary, to consider whether an estate for 
life, an estate in tail, or ^n fee, has. been limited. 

The greater part of the difficulties which 
occur on this subject are considered in the 
Essay on the Quantity of EstateSf chapter 
ErStates, Fee, in Tail, and for Life ; and in re^ 
ference to the important rule in Skeliey's oase, 
in Feafne on Contingent Remainders, ac^ in the 
JSucdnet tiew of the rule inShelky's cose; a rule 
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which governs so large k portion of tte transac*^ 
tions of mankind. This rule is expressed in these 
terms byMr.fbam6,Conting.Rem. 4th edit. SO. 
^ Where the anbestor takes an estate of freeholdy 
by any gift or conveyance, and in the same gifte 
or conveyance there is a Hmitation, mediate or 
immediate, to his heirs^ or heirs of his body, 
the word ^ heirs' is a word of limitation of the 
estate, and not of purchase/' 

By Mr. Serjeant Qlym in Perrin v. Blake^ 
MS. Reports, ^ In any instrument, if a freehold 
be limited to the ancestor for life, and the in- 
heritance to hia heirs, either mediately or imme-i 
diately, the first taker takes the whole eMate y 
if it be hmited to the heirs of the body ^ he takes 
a fee- tail ; if to his heirs, a fee-simple." 

And by lord CoAre, 1 Inst. 376 b. in thes0 
terms ; " Whensoever the ancestor taketh any 
esrtate of freehold, a limitation after in the samie 
conveyance to any of his heirs, are words of 
limitation, and not of purchase, albeit in words 
it be limited by way of remainder ;" Litt. § 7 19- 

If any farther information be wanted on the 
subject of this rule, or the case is to be governed 
by any particular decision, recourse must be 
had to the Abridgments and Digests, under the 
title Devises, Remainders, Estates; and to the 
Reports, ahd the Indexes to the Reports. 

Also it is frequently important to consider 
whether an estate for life is determined ; whether 
it wus duly surrendered ; or whether it has been 
determined by merger. In many cases it will 
also be important to ascertain, that the estate 
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for life was so defeated^ surrendered, merged, 
or determined before a given time. 

This is more particularly important when the 
question arises, whether an ancestor was actually 
seised, So as to become the stock of a new 
succession ; whether a contingent remainder 
has been defeated by the destruction or deter- 
mination of the particular estate, before the 
remainder could commence in possession; or 
whether a recovery was duly suffered, and 
consequently the freehold was in the person 
against whom the writ of entry was brought ; 
also, whether an estate in remainder has become 
an estate, in possession, so as to warrant the 
exercise of certain powers given to tenants for 
life, when in possession, &c. or to confer a title 
by dower or by curtesy. 

These points should be very attentively con- 
sidered, as often as they may have any influence 
on the title. r 

In many instances also, it is essential to the 
title to consider and decide whether trustees 
have merely an estate for life, or an estate in fee. 
This point arose in the c^es of Bagshaw v. 
Spencer, 2 Atk. 246 ; Smith v. Shapkmdy 1 Bro. 
Ch. Cas. 75 ; Venables v. Montis, 7 Term Rep, 
342 ; Do ed. Compere v. Hicks, 7, Term Rep. 
433; Curtis v. Price, 12 Ves. 89^ and .was 
much discussed in the late case of Wykhdm v, 
Wykham, 11 East 458, 3 Taunt. 316; 8 Ves. 
395 ; Jones v; Say & Sele, 3 Bro. Ch. Cas. 458. 

When trustees have the fee, all the subs»e- 
quent limitations will be mere trusts, and a 
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common recovery daly suffered will be good m 
Equity, without the cffncurrence of the triisteeis ; 
but when the trustees have the legal/estate of 
freehold for the life of A or of jB, and the re- 
mainders are of the legal estate, it is impossible 
to sufier a valid recovery to bar the estate tail 
apd remainders without the concurrence of the 
trustee as having the freehold ; 1 Vol. of the 
T!rq,ctice of Conveyancing^ 24, l66. 

In some cases also, a question arises, whether 
the trustee who has the freehold can, without the 
direction of a court- of equity, assist the first 
tenant in tail of the' legal estate, in suffering a 
recovery. 

. It is agreed that such recovery will be good 
at law. 

The only doubt is, whether a court of equity 
would restrain its operation by treating the con- 
currence as a breach of trust ; Moody v. Walter ^ 
16 Ves. 283, and the parties as in the same con- 
dition as, if no recovery had been suffered. 

£states for the life of the tenant himself will 
necessarily -determine with his death, and of 
course no right by succession arise from his 
tenancy ; but estates for several lives, or even 
for the life qf.a stranger, or an estate to a man 
for his own life, which becomes vested in another 
as his assignee, in other words; estates ptfr 
autre vie^ may devolve from the teaant to certain 
persons as his successors. 

This was formerly considered as a title in 
some cases by special, and in other cases by 
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general occupancy, a subject well illttstnrted 
by Slackstane in his Cbmmentaries, 2 Vol: 
<{hap. 16. 

The tide by general occopancy bas ceased ; 
and tbe estate will belong to t^e heirs, or heirs 
of the body of the tenant, if they be named as 
«pecia loccupants, otherwise to the executors or 
iBidmiriistrators ; as substituted in the place of 
general occupants. On this subject see Essay 
^ the Quantity of EstateSy chap. Estates for 
Life. 

Such estates^ when transmissible to heirs 
generally, are now devisable by a will attested 
by three witnesses ; and when the lands are 
devised, the devisee will take, as, or in the 
nature of, an occupant. 

It is clear that if the lands are^ descendible 
to the heirs, the right of the heir cannot be 
defeated by a will, unless such will be attested 
by three witnesses. 

The statute had also been applied in practice 
by some gentlemen, to devises of lands in which 
the executors, &c. took as executors for want 
of a special occupant. 

It has always been the opinion of the writer 
of iJiese observations, that though the executor 
might have a legal title against a devisee, for 
want of an tattestation of the will by three 
witnesses, yet the executor, taking as such, 
must be bound in equity at least, by jdl the 
dispositions of the testator's will, and conse- 
quently the legatee wiU have the benefit of ifie 
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f dispositioii in his favor in equity if. not at law ; 
and it should seem in equity only ; for. xt wo«dd 
be strange idiat the ireehoM should be changed 
by mere assent without a oonteyahce^ 

It is now decided by Ripley v. Waierworthj 
7 V^s. 425, that the executor is a trustee &)v 
the . legatee, although dse will be not attested 
by three witnesses. 

An opinion also has been sometimes given 

that when a £^!ne executrix has an estate pur 

autre vie^ in her character of executrix, the 

estate xo^j be aliened by her and her husband 

^ without a fine. 

This opinion is questionable at least ; and it 
is not by any means safe to act on it. The 
better conclusion is, that no alteration is made 
by the statute law in the mode of alienation : 
and a confident opinion is entertained, that there 
cannot be any idienation binding on the wife 
without a fine, or other .assurance of record. 

The rules and principles of tenure require 
that there should be a fine, &c. An estate 
of freehold cannot pass from a married woman 
without a fine, or some other assurance by 
record ; 1 Scholes and Lefroy 290. 

So copyholds for life in trustees for a woman 
are frequently considered as her personal estate ; 
. and it is contended, that she and her husband, 
and the argument must go the length, that the 
Jiusband alone, may alien theae copyholds by 
deed. But it should seem that unless ther^ 

r F 2 
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be an expre9S trust, converting the realty into 
|)ersonalty, a married woman has an interest in 
the copyhold itself by way of realty, which 
cannot be barred or aliened by the act of her 
husband, or of the husband and wife, except in 
the same mode in which they might have trans- 
ferred a legal estate in the same tenement. . 

In all cases of alienation of life estates, simply 
and alone, the fine mr cmicemt is proper to be 
adopted, and it should be a fine for the life 
or lives. . . . 

A fine which imported to pass the fee ; and 
even a fine sur concessit, amounting to a grant 
in fee, would be a forfeiture if the parties had 
the legal estate ; for no alienation, : by the 
equitable owners, will be a forfeiture of an 
equitably estate. i 

Estates for a life or lives, though limited to 
heirs of the body, are mere estates of freehold^ 
and not of inheritance. 

Therefore no. dower or curtesy can arise from 
the seisin of an estate of this description ; Grey 
V. Manocky cited 6 Term Rep. 292 ; Blaie v. 
Blake in the Exchequer, 1786. 

Nor is an estate tail created* There is merely 
' im estate in the nature of an estate tail ; a quasi 
entail ; Low r. Burron, ,3 P. Will. 262 ; Grey 
V. Manock, 6 Term Rep. 292. 

This qiMsi entail is not within the protection 
of the statute de donis ; per lord Northington iu 
Grey v. Manock, ibid. . 
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As a quasi entail itiay be creiated, so re- 
mainders after or expectant on a quasi estate 
tail may be limited. For this species of estate 
admits of limitations by way of strict settlement; 
as to one for' life, remainder to another, as quasi 
tenant in tail, with limitations over. 

Unless there be an alienation' by the quasi 
tenant in tail, there will be a devolution, or 
g^wasi descent, to his heirs, heirs of the body, 
or heirs male, or heirs female of the body, 
according to the form of the gift. 

And on failure of special heirs, when the gift 
is to them, the limitations over may have effect 
in like manner, as in the regular order and 
course of remainders, after an actual estate tail. 
See Feame's Executory Devises, 386; Low v. 
Burron^ 3 P. Wil. 362 ; Doe v. Luxton, 6 Term 
Rep. 293 ; Cooper 178. 

The persons entitled under the limitations 
over, take by way of remainder, as special 
occupants, as answering a description of who 
should take as special occupants during the 
continuance of the lease for a life or lives, or 
the copyhold grant for a 'life or lives ; for the 
doctrine extends to copyholds for livesi 
' As an estate for lives cannot transgress the 
rule against perpetuities, no limitation of an 
estate for lives can be too remote and void on 
that account ; King V. Cotto^i, 2 P. Wil. 608 ; 
£o28; V. Borrow, 3 P. Wil. 262.^ - 

In Mogg V. Moggj 1 Merivale 654, the Court 

r ¥ 3 
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df King's Bench considered this poidt to be so 
clear that it did not admit of argument. 

1st. It is clear that a person who has an estate: 
as quasi tenant for Hfe, {Dilkni v. Dillon^ 1 BaU 
and Beatty 77 ; Low v. BmroHy 3 P. Wil. 262.) 
or even a donee of a contingent interest by way 
of entail^ cannot bar the limitations over. The 
former may convey his own estate ; and the* 
latter may make a release, binding as against 
himself and his issue. 

2dly. If there be a Jimitation to one and hi^^ 
heirs,, and not to the heirs of his body,, with a 
limitation over by M^ay of executory devise, or. 
shifting use, this limitation over cannot, \% 
should seem, be barred by the first taker- 

The donee of this estate, or owner for the 
time being, and being quasi tenant in tail of a 
vested estate^ may in any case, and under any*, 
circumstances, whether he be tenant in posses- 
siop, reversion or remainder, convey so a3 to; 
disappoint his issue the qutm heirs in ta^. 

He may surrender tiiie lease {Low v. Burrm^ 
» P- WiL 362 ; Baker v. Bofifhy, 2 Vem. 2i25 ;. 
JDae v. Luxtm^ or Blake v. Bktke^ Cexs, 
Rep. 266; Cooper 178; 6 Term Rep. 293,) 
convey by lease and release, or other, proper 
miode of grant, or by fine siir concessH ; but a 
fine is necessary only oil account of coverture 5 
(per lord Kenyan, 6 Term Rep. 209;) and it has 
not any other efiect than an act mter vivas^ 
(per lord Hardwkkey ; or he may bind the 
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issue by contract to sell, , or article to settle; 
{Wasiene^s v. CltctppeU^ 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 457 ;) 
or it should seem by will. 

At first it ^vas supposed that these limitations 
over by way of remaindier could not be barred ; 
Low V. Burron, 3 P» Wil. 362 ; but in duke of 
GraftM, V. Hanmer^ 3 P. Wil. 266, it waa de- 
cidied that the^iea^' remainders may be barred 
by the person M^ho was the quotsi tenant in tail 
in posaessionv though the legal ei^tate was in 
trustees, and though the quad tenant in tail was 
^ feme covert ; the alienation having been by 
bfiT and her husband by fine sur conce^eruuf. 
And in Doe v. Lttston, 6 Term. Rep, 399> lord: 
K0n^Qfi observe, ^^I am rather inclined to 
think that the first taker may bar the remainders 
over by his will aloiie« He may certainly do 
so by any conveyance in . his life-time, by. 
livery of seisin, coywailt to stand seised to*, 
u^sesi, bargain and sale,.&;c. 

It was id equity y and on account of the 
doctrine of tenant right . attaching on leases 
obtained under renewals^ that the power of 
barring the limitations ovey was allowed to the 
quasi tenant in tail, 
f This right of aUena4i<m is sometimes supposed 
to exist in analogy to the right of alienation 
under gifts of conditional fees. 

But the analogy fails, inasmuch as the right 
of alienation doeis not in any manner depends 
on the birth of issue. 

p F 4 
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Thus it is clear that these limitations over 
may be barred by the alienation of quasi tenant 
in tail, when he has the qimsi estate tail as the 
first or immediate estate ; or he has the con- 
currence of the tenant of the prior life estate, 
Forster v. Forster^ 2 Atk.259 ; though such prior 
life interest be clothed with a trust, Orhrey 
V. JBwry, 1 Ball and Beatty 53 ; and he may 
bar by surrender or conveyance, (lord Kenyan 
in Doe v. Luxton^ 6 Term Rep. 292;) and it 
should seem they may be bound by articles or * 
contract, and even by wilL 

Some of these propositions rest on opinion^ 
and not on decision. 

The effect of a zsnll in particular is doubtfuL 

Lord Kenyan was, as already stated, of 
opinion, that a will was sufficient; while in 
Dillon v. Dillon, 1 Ball and Beatty 77, lord 
Manners ruled, that the will of a qtmsi tenant 
in tail, who died without issue, did not bar the 
the limitations over ; and lord Redesdale, in 
Campbell v . Sandys, 1 Scholes and Lefroy 295, 
questioned the power of alienation by will. 

And though the qtuisi tenant in tail may bar • 
his heirs or issue, even though he has an estate ' 
in remainder, or reversion expectant on the 
estate of a prior tenant for life, yet it is not • 
decided that he can, . unless he be the first - 
taker, or a quasi tenant in tail in possession, 
or obtains the concurrence of the owner of the • 
prior life interest, bar the limitation over by^ 
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way of remainder or reversion. A trust by 
way of chattel interest is not an impediment ; 
Blake v. Luxtorij Cooper 178. 

The judicial opinions, however, are in favor 
of his power of alienation to the exclusion of 
those in remainder, &c. Doe v. LvMon^ 6 Term 
Rep. 292. 

But if the author of this quasi entail should 
retain the reversion of an estate for lives, by 
creating a partial interest ; by grant of that in- 
terest only ; as in the case of a gift by a tenant 
for life to another, and the heirs of his body, 
without any further disposition; it is, on prin- 
ciple, questionable whether this reversion could 
be defeated by the qv4isi tenant in tail. 

On principle, it should seem that his interest 
could not be affected by any act of his under 
tenant ; for that is the situation in which this 
tenant of the quasi entail would stand. The 
equitable quasi tenant in tail has the like power 
of alienation as the quasi tenant in tail of a 
legal estate, Blake v. Blake, Excheq. 1786; 
3 Cox's P. Wms. 10, n. 1 ; and 1 Cox's Rep. 
366, Cooper 178. 

Limitations of freehold leases, &c. are by 
analogy within the influence of the rule in 
Shelley s case, ex parte Sterne, 6 Ves. jun. 156 ; 
Farster v. Forster, 2 Atk. 256 ; and Dillon \\ 
Dillon; 1 Ball and Beatty 77« 

And limitations, which in reference to an 
estate of inheritance, would create an estate 
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taU, would give a corresponding interest ia ^ 
freehold or copyhold for lives, so as to conf«s- 
a corresponding power of alienation^ ibid,* 

But all the interest held under a freehold 
lease for lives may pass without any wordis o/f. 
gift to the heir$\ Windham v. Jel^l^ 2 Ves. seiK 
681 ; and therefore, no words of limitation , are 
of absolute necessity in the transfer df an estate 
under a lease for lives. 

. And it should seem that contingent re^. 
raainders of a legal estate under a lease £^t 
lives, are, like odiw contiqgQilt remainders^, 
liable to destruction. 

For all the purposes of tenure, and alienation, 
and the right of voting at elections for knightsi 
of the shire, leases for lives at reserved rents, 
are considered aa leases conferring a title to the 
freehold ; and by the common kw no recovery 
could be suffered of a particular ferm so in 
lease, without tl^ ccmcurrence of the persons 
in whom the freehold was vested under the 
lease. 

. But in this particulaf the common law b 
altered by the statute of 14 Qeo. IL c. 20. 

' j^ven at the cohimon law, in the case of 
a fHanor^ and a lease of part. of the demesnes 
c^t^e manor for lives, a ireeovery s^fier^of. 
the pianor would h^ve been.gpod, so as to bar 
the estate tail in the demesnes^ as well as the 
other parts of the manor, notwith^rtianding the 
demesnes were in lease, and the Idseee,. or 1^ 
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pfef soh bavihg hb estate, did not join in maliiiig i 
a tenant to the writ of entry ; Johmtm v. I^arl 
of Derby J Pigot on Recoveries 201. 

This case depends on its particular circum-* . 
stances. The manor is an entire thing, con- 
sisting of the demesnes and services. The 
reversion expectaet on the lease remarned, 
parcel of the manor, and passed inclusively, by 
the recovery suffered of the manor* 

The statute in question, after reciting that 
several leases had been theretofore, and were > 
thereafteir, likely to be made of honors, casties, ; 
manors, lands, tenements, and hereditamento, 
foi? one or more life or lives, under particular 
rints thereby reserved and to^ be reserved;, 
and that procuring surrendifei:sr of such freehold . 
leases, or the tenartts thereof to join in order. 
tQ make tenants to the writs of entry or other ^ 
writs^ for suffering oommon . recoveries, fre- . 
quently occasioned great trouble, difficulty aaid 
expense to tenants^ in tail ; and the same conld , 
not, in many cases, be obtained by reason of. 
the uncertainty in whom the legal eslate .of 
freehold under such leases were vested; and 
also by reason of the disabilities and ineapa* 
bibties of such lessees, or persons claiming under 
them, by means whereof purchasers and family 
settlements were often delayed, and might be 
in great danger of being defeated, if some 
proper remedy were not provided. 

The act enacts, for remedy thereof, ** That all 
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common recoveries, suffered or to be suffered 
ift his Majesty's court of Common' Pleas at 
Westminster, or in any other court of Record, 
in the Principality of Wales, or in any of the 
counties palatine, or in any other court having 
jurisdiction of the same, of any honors, castles, 
manors, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
without any surrender or surrenders of such 
lease or leases, or without the concurrence, or 
any conveyance or assurance, from such lessee 
or lessees, or other person or persons, claiming 
imder such lessee or lessees, in order to make 
good tenants to the writs of entry or other 
writs, whereupon such recoveries had been or 
should be had or suffered, should be as valid 
and effectual in law^ to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, as if such lessee or lessees, or any 
other person or persons claiming under him^ 
her, or them, had conveyed, or joined in con- 
veying, or should convey, or join in conveying, 
Si good estate of freehold to such person or 
persons as had been or should become tenant 
or tenants to such writs of entry or other writs, 
whereupon such common recoveries had been 
or should be suffered. 

' And it is provided, that nothing in that act 
contained should extend or be construed to 
extend to make any common recoveries valid 
and effectual in law, unless the person or persons x 
entitled to the first estate for life, or other 
greater estate (in case there be no such estate 
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for life in being) in reversion or remainder 
next after the expinttion of such leases, had by 
some lawful act br means^ conveyed or assured, 
or joined in conveying or assuring, or should by 
some lawful act or means convey or assure, or 
join in conveying or assuring, an estate for life, 
at the least, to such person or persons as had 
been or should become tenant or tenants to 
the writs of entry, or other writs, whereupon 
such common recoveries had been or should 
be suffered. 

Sometimes, to support a title under a common 
recovery, it is necessary to consider whether 
a surrender by tenant for life may not be 
presumed. 

Such presumption must be grounded on some 
fact,* as: possession in the person having the 
remainder or reversion, &c. and enjoyment 
without any claim, &c. 1 Vol. of Practice of 
Conveyancings 81 ; for if the possession can be 
explained as held under a defective deed, the 
possession is accounted for, and the presumption 
rebutted. 

Particular circumstances may justify a jury 
to form the presumption, and draw the con- 
clusion, that a surrender has been made. 

But a conveyancer, in advising on a title oh 
behalf of a purchaser or mortgagee, cannot, 
except in very particular circumstances, such as 
possession for sixty or seventy years under the 
recovery, safely presume that a surrender was 
made. - - 
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Care mHat be taken in all cases 'i'hidbi eoh- 

€em the operation of recoveries, titles by 

curtesy, dower, &c. descents, i&c. not^o coa- 

jfound estates for life with estates for years 

' determinable bn a life. 

Estates of 'the former <lescription ane of 
freehold interest. Those of the latter descrip- 
tion are strictly leasehold, and chattet^eal 
property. Dormer v. Parkhwst^ 3Alk. 135; 

JfUles's Rep. 327. 

Estates for life may be encumbered by 
judgment, in like manner as estates in fee- 
simple, with the difference oidy mrhich arises 
from the extent and duration of the several 
estates. 

Uses may also be dedeared on an assignment 
of lands, or other real property held for a life 
or lives. 

Annuities by way of reot-^harge are fre- 
quently granted to a person and his heirs for a 
life i)r lives, instead of being gratited for. j/edrf, 
determinable with the decease of a person, or 
the decease of the survivor of several piersons. 

When such annuity h derived out of, and 
depends on a freehold mtere^y the annuity will, 
on intestacy, be transmissible, and belong to 
heir$y and not to executors or administrators : 
at least such is the opinion, entertained on 
mature deliberation* But every annuity granted 
out of a chattel interest will be a chattel intermix 
although it be limited to the graatee ai^d his 
heirs for a life or lives. 
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An interest which in its nature is a chattel 
mal cannot be rendered transmissible to heirs, 
LiU.%740. 

An estate in special tail may resolve itself, 
iby failure of the issue inheritable to the entail, 
into an estate, ivhich, .in point of duration, vill 
he merely for life. This estate is termed an 
utate tail J after possibility of issue extinct. 

For all the purposes of alienation, title, and 
^^rfeiture, it is merely an estate for life. There 
are qualities which it retains, of an estate of in- 
iieritance, 1 Inst. 27 b : and a common recovery 
4uly sufiered before the failure of issue, would 
enlarge the estate into a fee-simple; and the 
estate thus enlarged, and its qualities altered, 
would not be abridged in consequence of a 
subsequent failure of issue. 

As connected with estates for life, it may be 
observed, that women seised in special tail ex 
prwisionevm^ are, for some purposes, considered, 
;with reference to their power of alienation, as 
tenants for life. They cannot bar the entail 
without the concurrence of the issue, or the 
person in reversion or remainder. 

This subject is examined in the first volume 
of the Practice of Conveyancings p. 20. 

The restrsdnt ii confined to those cases in 
which the gift is by the husband, or some of his 
ancestors ; or id by the provision of the hus- 
band, <>r his ancestors. 

It does not extend to those cases in which 
the entail is. created by the wife, or any of her 
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ancestors, or is given to her by any stranger; 
fior to any case in which the wife has a. general 
estate tail, and the remainder is limited to a 
stranger. 

In Foster v. Pitfalj Cro. EUz. 2, the wife 
had an estate in tail general, es prwisioni. virij 
with remainder to a stranger in fee ; and it was 
determined that this case was not within the 
statute. The case seems to have turned on the 
grounds that the remainder was. limited to. a 
$tranger, and that the entail was general. 

And if husband and wife be joint-tenants in 
fee, and create an estate tail, so as to . bring 
the case within the statute, this entail will, as 
to one moiety (since each had the power of 
sei;tling his or her moiety,) be considered as er 
provisioni virij but as to the other moiety, . it 
will not. 

In the same case, on a question, whether an 
estate in fee was within the statute of 11 Hen. 

« 

VIL c. 20, it was held by all the judges that it 
was not ; and even a woman seised in special tail 
may alien jointly with her husband the donor, or 
Mith the consent of the next heir in tail; or if 
none, the person next in reversion or remainder. 
Such consent of the issue in tail, or person next 
in reversion or remainder, must appear on 
record, or be enrolled ; and consequently they 
ought to be parties to the fine or recovery by 
which the entail is barred, or to a deed 
enrolled. 

The Ismguage of the statute is, " Provided 
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^* *lso, that this act extend not to any such 
" recovery or discontinuance to be had, where 
*^ the heirs next inheritable to the said woman, 
" or he or they that next after the dekth of 
" the same woman, should have estates of in- 
" heritance in the same manors, &c. be assent- 
ing or agreeable to the said recoveries, where 
the same assent or agreement is of record 
'^' or enrolled" 
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Tenant in Tail after Possibility of Issue 

extinct. 

For all the purposes of alienation tenant 
in tail, after possibility of issue ex.tinct, is 
considered only as tenant for life. 

In Lynch v. Spencer^ Cro. Eliz. 513, the 
tenant in tail, whose issue had in her life-time 
levied a fine with proclamations, and thus^taken 
from the estate tail its descendible qualitias, 
was, by some accountable mistake, considered 
as tenant, after possibility of issue extinct. 

But in a case of this description, the tenant 
in tail retains the right of alienating the fee- 
simple by common recovery. See Beaumont's 
case, 9 Rep. 138 ; and Baker and WilUs^ Cro. 
.Car. 476. And on the principle established 
by Mr. Fearnes opinion^ in his posthumous 
works, p. 443, it should seeni that a common 
recovery suffered by the heir in tail, after 
the death of the ancestor, would bar any ret^er- 
sions or remainders expectant on thjs estate 
tail. 
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450 ON TITLES : 

In Sir George Brown's case, 3 Rep. 50, the 

wife was tenant in tail, ex provisione viri. The 

heir in tail having also the reversion in fee, 

levied a fine with proclamations, and the wife 
afterwards aliened so as to commit a forfeiture 

under the statute of 11 Hen. VII. c. 20; and it 
was held, that the right of entry for the for- 
feiture was in the reversioner ; the conusee of 
the fine levied by the isssue in tail by virtue of 
the reversion, and not of the entail ; for it was 
admitted that the estate tail was barred by the 
fine, and that the issue, being by his fine 
disabled to entier, the right of entry devolved 
dn the person having the reversion under the 
heir in tail, in right of his rererskMi. 

Tenants in tail of the gift of the crown, for 
services performed, are, in respect of their 
power of alienation, while the reversion is re- 
tained by the crown, on the same footing with 
tenants for life, except that they do not forfeit 
by claiming the fee, &c. 

The reversion of the crown puts it beyond 
their power to devest the remainder or rever* 
sion, or the estate tail. 

So under several acts of parliament, for 
instance, the acts rewarding the duke of Marh- 
borough J the duke oi Wellington^ lord Chatham; 
and also under settlements made by acts of par- 
liament of the estates of some noble families; the 
tenants in tail are, for the purposes of ownership, 
in the same condition with tenants for life^ 
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except so far as they may by force of the act» 
-have powers of leasing and of jointuring. 

And they are, in eqnity, when th*y pay off 
encumbrances treated as tenants for hfe, namely 
as presumable encumbrancers^ iii the place of 
these creditors whose exK^umbrances tibey have 
discharged. Countess of Shrewsbuty v. Earl ojT 
Skrewshwry^ 1 Yes. jun, 227. 

The points on alienation by tenant for life, 
which are collected in a former part cf tfaisr work, 
should be reconsidered in this place. 
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